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rnErAcn lo si con d lditiov 


I N rciclm;j Intel} tlie ^^cmo^r£ J^tlrrs nml Jlemniixs oi 
Alexis Dc Tocqiic\>llc «lio Ins ^pcculnlctl so iirofoiinJl}^ 
on llie cnii cs nnd consequences of mtioinl cinnefer, I ^^as 
mudi ftrucl witli tlic follov^ing — 

" TIio n"C! ID whlcli mclii fiyiic* Inro been mo«i ctilnrilcil Invo 
In general been ilio«o In wl IcU nun have teen movt rviscvl nboeo 
Oicmi'clTCs InJectl tliougli I care little fur tlic 11011/, Ilnro nlunrs 
been slnicV. 1} tlio influence which it I /w excrcivwl oTcr the things 
Trhicli teem kavt connected with it, mid oven over soact/ in general 
J do not think that an/ XnUstnen ought to bo inihfllrcot as to 
whether the prevailing tncUjh^iicnl ejinions bo rMtcnalistic or 
not. Cotidillact I have no doubt, drorc man) i>co] lo m(o malcriol 
I m who hid never rend I is Itook for nbvtncl IJcas rchting lo 
human natun {>cnctmlc at lost I knovr not hovv into public 
morals 

llfld Dc Tocqticvillcs studies run in thnt direction, it vTould 
not Invc been (IifUcult for lam to unfold the cnti cs of the phe 
noincnn which he Ins so carcfiill) notcil Hicsc plicnomcnn 
lire three m number Tirst n taste for philosophic spcculn- 
liun IS n mark of nn elevated ngc It is tlic ei^n of a timo 
wliich believes tint there is ns much above the surface of tho 
cnrlh, nnd beneath it ns ihcro is on it nnd is seeking sue 
ccssfull) or unsucccssfull/ to gauge the licight of the Iicivcns, 
in order to draw down influences from it or to pcnctnto tlio 
ground in the hope of diacovcnng inmes from wlucli un«ccn 
wealth nm) be dug The age which comprised Socntc3» 
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Plato, mul An^totlc, in Giccce , llio .i2;c of Ciccio in l^oino , 
llic sc\cn(ccnlli ccninn in ICin^l.nul, nnd ITtillind, 

tlic last pait of the ci;i;lilcontli .ind llio iiist pait of flio innc- 
tccntli ccntniics in Sootluiul und in Gcinian}, Imm* In'in the* 
pccnliail^ plnlosoplnc !lgc^ o( ihe-'P connliK's, md lia\f bren 
the tunes ot deepest and bni;h(C‘'t tboiii^bt in all dt'pai tiin nt*< 
ol litci aline ind sMcncc Wlnteici in i\ be sanl air ini'-l the 
age in \\lncb ^\c Ine, it is clen tbit it is one in wliuli tiic 
deepest sjiecitl itn e questions iic di'eii'scd , and it Hclni- 
actcu/ed by liigb lilei 113 alt iininciit -iiid buiindltss {,( k ntdic 
and political cntlnisiasin The so, ond 1 lot iiotKod i-', tint 
inctapln SICS cxeicisc a inirrbt} inlliieiuc on the tliiin;-, le.ist 
connected 111111 them, in fut o\ci socioli in gcnei il 'Pins 
can be accounted lui Mcii’t) deep and ibiding coinictiom, 
ichgioiis, ctliical, and pbilinopbio, wben tlic\ lia\c 
such, Ol the icstlossncss gcmloied in liciita einjiticd of all 
cicdenccs, and nitli pictciulcd s tions in-'liiii!:: in on 
e\ei3' side to fill the i icuiiin, c\cit .1 { u gicatci jiowci o\ci 
them and then age, than oiitwaid cneninstances 01 fioiting 
impulses. Dc Tocqnenllc lecuininends stalcsinen cucrull} 
to natch the philosoph} of then d i\ , nhicli is ilw 13 soumg 
seed to pioducc fiuit foi good 01 foi c\il m the acre tint fol- 
lows I may add that the fiicnds of icligion ^s],o,ild aUo 
gnaid those spiings out of nhich the sticama of action lion 
Foi De Tocquenlle tells us, thudl3'-, that a inatcii.ilistic phi- 
losophy penetiates into public, and I may add pi n ate, nioi als , 
and this among peisons nho neici looked into a nolle on 
metaphysics He lefeis specially to the Sensational philoso- 
phy of Fiance, winch e\eicised so fatal an influence on 
Flench character and politics, in the lattci half of list 
centuiy, giving a duection to public sentiment nhicb culmi- 
nated in the mad excesses of the Fiencli Revolution, and 
then sank into the stagnant indiffeience of the fust Empue 
When we look fiom this point, we see that we haie daik 
days and feaiful conflicts befoie ns in Fiance and in England • 

for we have a p,ev..lmg pklosophy of quue as ea.tinuaul a 

haiacter and tendency as that of Cond.llao and the Encyolo- 
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pxdi t Mitli qinliticB ilttcd to stimiilitc n ^mIcI cntliusi) m 
cntcrtnincd b) earnest nml able men eager to projng ite tbcir 
opinions, eupporliug each other in important liter ir^ orgins, 
nml at (lie pre ent inonicnt biiO}cd tip b^ tlic hopes ofiictor^ 
IIippil^ lie Inic in tins country (it is dinbrent I fear under 
the lien 3 nipirc in rrnnee) ninnj forces — iinfortumtoly 
unconnected and di traeted — to meet this both in (he higli 
toned philo opliy \ihich still lingers among us and in n fer* 
a ent iclic^ion nidel} spread md Attc^l I think to keep tho 
imtcrnh tic p jcholog) from attaining to bo preat *1 snaj as 
it readied in Inst ecntiirv and ma> still reach in this on tlio 
continent But the contc t in I nglnnd is a \cry serious one 
—the religious public being quite unaware of its importance 
and not li! clj to be nrou«cd till thej cc tlic practical c/Tccts 
when It IS too litc to ntert them Thinking men Iiowcier 
fed tint the) hate a part to act in tins crisis 1 introduce 
inv rcadera to one of llio kmmshes of t!ie great waifaro 
In ^(a) 18G5, ^Ir ^Iill publi bed an Lxitmtnuuon of 
'William Ilamillons Philo^ophj mnliidilie unfold»i 
principles fitted ns 1 think to undermine fundamental truth 
In the beginning of the following \eir I published this work 
as a rcpl) In the third edition of his work publislied m 
18G7 Jlr Mill replied to lus critics, mdudmg myself I 
place in Appcnduc II to this edition m) answer to Mr Mill s 
strictures The combatants arc now broUplit to aery cIo«o 
quarters ^Yc now see dearly what arc the questions at 
1 sue Tlic Appendix may be regarded is forming a ‘lort 
of i6snm£ of tlie whole controaersj not so far ns it relates to 
Hiinilton hut as it bears on what is far more important «— 
tlic fundamental truth which Mi Mill has assailed 
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Aljr EVAAmTATIOIT 

or 

ME j s T\rTT,Fs pniiosopni 


OHAPTER I 

rvmoDticnoN — ern w niiiiLTos and iin mill 

I i’ nny one competent to ofier nn opinion on such 
JL a subject ^cre nsl ed, Wlio arc the most mfluen 
tinl pliilo'opliic tlunbcrs of Bnlam, m tins the third 
quarter of the nineteenth centuij ? he would at 
once and unhesitatingly name Sir ^yllImm IlamiUon 
and Mr John Stuart Mill Tor the Inst t^\cnt^ or 
thirty >cara the former has had great authority in 
Scotland, and considerable power in O\forcl and 
among the ilissenting colleges of England, has 
been much admired in the United States of Amcr 
ica, has been fiaorably 1 nown m France, and heard 
of e%cn in Germany, avlicrc few British mctaphjsi 
Clans attain n name Mr Mill has qualities which 
specially recommend him to the English mind, and 
of late years bo has got a firm bold of the rising 
thought of 0\ford and Cambndge, where young 
minds, m the recoil from the attempt to impose the 
mediaeval forms upon them, have taken refuge in 
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llie Empiiicism and XJtiliiauanism so lucidly ex- 
pounded by binij •i^liile Aviiicis bicd at tlic gient 
Englihli UmveisiUes have, in ccitnin poiiions of llie 
London pi ess, been constantly and appnicnllj ^3^ 
leinatically quoting bun, or lefening to him, as po<^ 
sibl3^ the onl}' philosophei known to them, 01 at 
least appieciated by them It should be added that 
he IS knoAMi in Fiance as the Enghdi icpie'^enla- 
tive of their own Positive School, and his clcai 
logical expositions have been esteemed b\' not a 
few m Geimany, anxious to escape fiom the mex- 
tiicable toils of Kant and Fichte, SchelhiiG; and 
Hegel 

These two men aie alike in the gieatnc'^s of their 
mtellectual powei, and m the lange of then altain- 
nients But the}'" diffei widel}!" in then peculiar 
mental endoiivments and picdilections, m the man- 
ner m which they have been tiamed, and the 
influences under which then opmioiis have been 
foimed Hamilton is known to have 1 eceived a 
thoroughly complete collegiate education m classics 
and philosophy , to have afterwaids had his logical 
powei s shaipened by the stud}'- of law, and his ex- 
tensive mfoimation widened by his leseaiches when 
Professor of Histoiy , while his pursmts were made 
finally to centie m mental science by Ins appomh 
ment as Professor of Logic and Metaphysics m the 
University of Edinburgh Receiving his early col- 
ege training m Glasgow, where the influence of 
Reid was predommant, he retained through life a 
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mteinal apj^etency to master all learning, and ho 
spent Ins life in accumulating stoies ■winch, aftci all, 
feU immeasiu ably beneath Ins high ambition Along 
with tins he has a masteily capacitj'’ of letcntion 
and power of nrrangement IIis skill in seizing the 
opinions of the men of all ages and coimtiies the 
ancient Gieeks, the philosophic fathcis of the 
Church, the schoolmen, the thmkeis of the ae-c of 
the Ile\T.val of Letteis, such as Scahgci, and of 
the continental metaphysicians fiom the da^'s of 
Descartes to about the 3 ^eai 1830, has nevei been 
equalled by anyBiitisli plnlosophei IIis poweis of 
logical analysis, gcneiahzation, and distiibution aie 
scarcely surpassed by those of Aiistotle or Thomas 
Aquinas or Kant I have to add, that vlnle he has 
also supenoi poweis of observation, he has, like most 
metaphysicians, often oveiiidden and ovei whelmed 
them by logical processes, and hastened by dissec- 
tion, division, and ciiticism to constiuct piematurely 
a completed system of philosophy such as is to 
be built up, only as systems of physical science are 
foimed, by the caieful niductions of successive in- 
quiiers conducting then work thiough successive 
ages Tn this respect he has imbibed the spirit of 
Kant, and has not followed the examples set by the 
more cautious school of Keid and Stewait 
His manner and style are-veiy decided and veij 
marked Any man of sharp disceinment could 
easily recognize him at a great distance, and detect 
m under the most ngid incocjMo To some eais 
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liw nomcnclTliirt jn »\ ^oiinr! iincouilt nnrl cnbbcd, 
cointd o\jI of Oie or liorrowcd from OiG 

Ginn 111“ , 1 ml tin t ]iiron« for^rt lliat chimi lr\ 
nnd plolo^^ mid ninlonu lin\c nil Ijhii obliged lo 
emit n tcnn>mdOp\, in onlir lo iinbodv llit 
di tmrlion^ vhirh llic\ ]i'i\c c**!!!)!! lied nniiultoii 
i^cirlmnU Millioul (In powtrof poMicilor ontor 
ir»l mijdifjrilion for l^rown uiid Clnlmir of 
(In «inii ^ ero d»‘.linf,ni lied , nnd he h 

dcfici Ml 111 tin njitiu'‘<or illn'*lntion in \\liKh fulIi 
n't ^Me^ mnlWlnkU cxid, ^llll lii'^ iinn 
ncr of nnlinp Ins ntlnclioin of it-* oiui IIis 
plin roln^\, if nt timrs it oniid'* (cchnn n or pe- 
el inlic, IS nl^rn^s cnrrfiilU cvphmtd nnd defined, 
nnd I** cNcr fcholnrlike m its dirnntion nnd nrdc 
uhle in its iimninp Hi** st^lc is nt\er loo o, nc\or 
tedious, nc^c^ dull , it i** nlwn^s clem, nh n}" (ci>c, 
imsculinc, nnd nt limt’* it is Fonlintiou , 
clinching, nnd npollitpiimlic In re uling Iiik woikf* 
the render need entertain no fnr of hciiig kd into 
n ^oteli niist, or being mot n fog fioin (he 
Gcnnnn Ocesn imfrcrjuontl^ dOf.nutie, nt 

times OMciilir, re oliitc in holding h^ his opinions 
when attncl ed, nnd on ccrlnin occt*-^!! , ns in liifl 
n STults on Tnilici, Jhown, M Imtcl}, nnd Do i^Ior 
gin, gniMg \\'\y to undue Fc\crit} nnd pHstijon, he is 
c\er open, innnl^, nnd Binccrc lie 11*03 a Blnrp 
chisel nnd sin! os his hmnmcr with n decided bloiv, 
and his ideas commonly stand out bcfoic us like n 
clean cut statue elaudmg finnl> on Us pedestal be- 
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tween ns and a clear sky Indeed, we might with 
justice describe his style as not only accurate, but 
even beautiful in a sense, from its compression, its 
compactness, its vigor, and its pomt His thoughts, 
weighty and solid as metal, are ever made to slime 
with a metaUic lustie At the places at which his 
speculations are the most abstract and his woids the 
baldest, he often surprises us by an apt quotation 
f] om an old and forgotten author , or a sudden light 
13 thrown upon the present topic by rays coming 
from a hundred pomts If we have not the flowers 
or the riches, we are at the same time without the 
sultrmess of a tropical climate , and ni the arctic re- 
gion to which he carries us, if the atmosphere feels 
cold at times, it is always healthy and bracing, and 
the lights in the sky have a bright and scintillating 
lustre 

Mr Mill’s cjiaracteristics are of a different kmd 
It IS understood that he received no collegiate 
education , but it is clear that he has been instruct* 
ed \vith care, and I should suppose upon a system, 
m the various branches even of academic learning 
K not so technically erudite as Hamilton, it is 
evident that he is well acquainted with the vai lous 
departments of physical science , that he is exten- 
sively lead in aU historical and social questions, 
and that he is competently conveisant with the 
opinions of plulosopheis and logicians m diffeient 
ages His tlmikmg has many of the quahties of 
a self-educated man that is, it is fresh and mdepen- 





ilcnf, Ijiit nl Hic ^imc tnno, it 1 *^ oOtn oxr1u«i%c nml 
tin^nlnr, m coni^cfpionro of no! Itoinij rn!0>Cfl rind 
polj«iliL(l nnd ndjn trd h\ hunp plnrcd nlnn^rdi nf 
tli( plnlo^oplnc ninl nligioiiH wi dom of tlic ^rcnt 
nnd goo<l men of <lic |n*«t Tnnplil (n ilmd for 
him elf from hw boyhood, he Ini jmjnrtd ojirmom 
on nil nihjccl**, he hm piihh^htd ninn> of llR«e in 
hn ^\^!ln^^', nnd ha5 cxidoitU !imn\ inoix !o nd 
•\nncc in due <nnp, m cirpuin Inner** nin> fecni !o 
rcqnin., nnd Iht ^vor^d ii ihh to In nr lluin Ilf* 
rccci\cd, I nihor think, lin fir«t inlilkclinl nn 
puhe from hii own fithcr, of \ hnm ho nlwnM 
Fpcnl 1 with profound rf\ennct, — n cmnmitnncc 
crcdilnhlo nh! c (o (he fithor nnd (he ron lint Mr 
Jninc* Mill thoiij.h n eleir nnd mdt pemh nl, nni h) 
no mo mi (‘•o 1 thinl ) n comprehcn‘*i\c or profound 
thinker Ihc title of his philo ophical worl , 
t/iis of the Phenomena of the JIuman Mind indi 
calcs its tlnnckr nnd il/* contents , il is an nnilMis 
of (he optrilions of Iht mind into ns hw dtintnis 
fLs po «iblc, nnd ]ircccdtd h^ no c ireful oh (nation 
of the nature nnd pceulmniits of the mtnl d pho- 
nomona winch ht K(ks (o decompose One f'o 
(mined could not hut line his attention drawn to 
(he Fpecnlalions of Dr 'Jhonms Drown, who, larj,el} 
following the Sensational School of I mnee, had 
Fhown his ingcnmt} in doming the complo\ phe- 
nomena of the mind from afew iiUimntc laws Like 
the older Mr Mill (in tins respect unlike Dr 
Brown"), the joungci Mr Aldl delights to trace ideas 
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tween us and a clear sky Indeed, we might with 
justice describe his style as not only accurate, hut 
even beautiful m a sense, from its compiession, its 
compactness, its vigor, and its pomt His thoughts, 
weighty and solid as metal, are ever made to slime 
with a metallic lustre At the places at winch his 
speculations are the most abstract and his words the 
baldest, he often surprises us by an apt quotation 
fi om an old and forgotten author , or a sudden hght 
is thrown upon the present topic by rays coming 
from a hundred pomts If we have not the flowers 
or the riches, we are at the same time without the 
sultrmess of a tropical chmate , and m the arctic re- 
gion to which he carries us, if the atmosphere feels 
cold at times, it is always healthy and bracing, and 
the lights m the sky have a blight and scintillating 
lustre 

Mr Mill’s characteristics are of a different kind 
It IS understood that he received no collesciate 
education , but it is clear that he has been instruct* 
ed ivith care, and I should suppose upon a system, 
in the various branches even of academic leainmg 
If not so techmcaUy erudite as Hamilton, it is 
evident that he is well acquamted with the vaiious 
departments of physical science , that he is exten- 
sively read m all historical and social questions , 
and that he is competently conversant with the 
opiiuons of philosophers and logicians m diffeient 
ages His thinkmg has many of the quahties of 
a self-educated man that is, it is fresh and mdepen- 
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tlciit, but, nt the «imc lime, jt is often cxclu^l^c nnd 
nngiihr, m coii'^cqucncc of its not being rubbed nnd 
poIi‘?hcd nnd ndju'^ted b> being placed alongside of 
the philosophic nnd religious ^\isdom of the great 
nnd good men of llic past Taught to thinl for 
hiin5clf from las boyhood, he has prepared opinions 
on all subjects, he has published innnj of tho*5c in 
his untings, nnd has c\ identic man} more to ad 
annee in due tune, ns circumstances innj seem to 
require, nnd the ^^orld is nblc to bear them ITo 
rccci\od, I rather think, his fir«L inlclloctual im 
piil«e fitun lijs omi father, of ivljoin lie always 
Bpciks NMth profound rcxcrencc, — n circumstance 
creditable alike to the father nnd the son But Jfr 
James Mill, though n clear nnd independent, Mas h} 
no means (so I thinl ) a comprchonsi\c or profound 
thml or TIic title of liis phdosophicnl •woik, Anal 
ysia of the Phenomena of the Unman jl/ind, mdi 
cates its character nnd its contents , it js an analysis 
of the operations of the mind into ns ftn elements 
ns possible, nnd preceded hy no carefvd ob cnntion 
of the nature nnd peculiarities of the mental phe 
nomonn a^lllcll he seeks to decompose One so 
trained could not but liaac his attention drami to 
the speculations of Br Thomas Bromi, ^vho, largely 
following the Sensational School of Fiance, had 
shown Ins ingenuity in denaang the complex phe- 
nomena of the mind from a few ultimate laws Like 
tlic older Mr Mill (m tius respect unlil e Br 
Bromi), the joungcr Mr Alill delights to trace ideas 
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to sensations, like Blown and James Mill, lie rep- 
lesents all our mental states as "feelings,” and like 
them lie geneiates our ideas by means of sugges- 
tion or association 

These are evidently Mr Mill’s immediate prede- 
cessors in psychology Tn historical speculation he 
■was early seized -with an admiration of the general 
prmciplcs of the plnlosojihy of M Auguste Comte, 
■who ■^^’■as becommg known to a select fe^w at the 
time ■when the character of the young Enghsliman 
v^as bemg formed, and M Littre claims Mr John 
Mill as the fiist -who gave "a pubhc adhesion to the 
method of the positive philosophy” Not that he 
has followed the founder of the Positive School m 
eveiy lespect, m particulai, he has been prevented 
by Ins adherence to his father’s metaphysics from 
follo^\^ung M Comte m his denunciations of all at- 
tempts to study the human mmd by consciousness 
But he -was led by the influence of this teacher to 
legaid it as impossible for the mmd to rise to first 
or final causes, or to knoiv the natm’e of thmgs, 
and to adopt his favorite method of procedme, 
which is by deduction fiom an hypothesis, which he 
endeavois to show explains all the phenomena 
Though a fairly mformed man in the histoiy of 
philosophy, he has attached himself to a school 
i\hicli thinks it has entiiely oiitstiipped the past, 
and so he has no s^mipathy with, and no appiecia- 
tion of, the piofoimd thoughts of the men of former 
tunes these aie supposed to belong to the theo- 
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logical or mclnpli) ‘5ical ngt**, A^lnch lm\f' forc\cr 
pi«c(l awi} mfnorof the po*Jili\c cm 'which hn'? 
now (hnniccl upon oiirvorld Bred thus in a re\ 
oUitionnr} school of opinion his pro<hlcclions are 
in all things m fiwor of tho^JC who arc gi\on to 
change, and aj.aiii'Jt tho‘»CA\ho thinl that there is 
immutable truth, or ^\ho inin^inc tliat they lla^o 
dlsco^o^cd it IIis c\prc««cd ndmirition of Cole- 
ridge ma^ «com to contnidict this statement, but it 
docs so Old} in appcnnnLC, for he Ins no partiality 
for any of the fu^o^tc pnnciplos of that defender of 
lnn«ccndcntal reason, it is clear that he dcbg,hls m 
him chiefly because liis spocnlations Inyo been act 
mg as a sohent to melt down the cryslalb/cd philo- 
Bopliical and theological opinions of Lngland Tho 
school of Comte has hitherto had no analyst of the 
mind (the founder of it y\as n phrenologist, and 
studied the mind through the brain) , and Jlr i\Iill 
may bo regarded ns, for the present, the rocOoiiizcd 
metaphysician of the school, and y\ill liold this place 
ld\ he IS superseded hy the more comprehensiy c 
system, and the bolder spcculnti\c grasp of Mr 
Herbert Spencer 

"With an original cleamc«s of intellectual ftppie- 
Iiensioii, Ills whole training 1ms dispo'^od him tou aids 
distinct enunciations and practical results Engaged 
for many years m a public ofiicc, lie lias acquired 
habits which enable him to understand the business 
of life and the condition of society He is partic 
ularly fitted to excel in the exposition of those 
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media axiomata upon wliicb; accoi cling to Bacon, 
“depend tlie bu&mess and foiiune of mankind” 
With an English love of the concrete, he has a 
Eiench skill m leducmg a complex subject into 
smiple elements, and a Ficnch cleaine.'^s of exiire'^- 
Sion He is e-^cr able to bung out his mgav.s in 
admnable oidei, and his thoughts he m his style 
hke pebbles at the bottom of a Iransparent stieam, 
so that ^ye see then* shape and color vitliout no- 
ticmg the mechum thiough which we view them 
I have to add, that m his love of the cleai, and his 
desire to translate the abstract into the conciete, lie 
often misses the deepest piopeitics of the objects 
examined by him , and he seems to me far bettei 
fitted to co-orchnate the facts of social science than 
to deal -with the fiist jnmciiDles of fimclamental 
philosophy As to his spirit, theie are evidences of 
a keen fiie, of enthusiasm, peihaps of passion, burn- 
mg within, but the surface is ever still and evei 
green 

These two eminent men, whose systems e*\ndenay 
stood ah along so widely apart from each otJier, 
have now been brought mto violent colhsion bj’^ the 
publication of Mill’s Examination of Sir W'^ilham 
Hamilton s Pliiloso^oliy Such a colhsion was inev- 
itable Hamilton was the ablest and most learned 
I do not think the msest or most consistent, de- 
fendei of mtmtive or a prion truth m oin* country 
m the past age It was felt to be absolutely nece^ 
saiy, m these cu-cuui stances, by the British section 
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or tlio tchool of Comto (1ml the finthiiunlnl 
po'^jlions of Hniniltou «houI<I ho rtnin%C(l out of the 
un} of llie n<]\nncint, <K«lucti\c uii|iiric> m I 
njoicL tint (liL nltiuk h*n hicn nmdc h\ Mr Mill 
Imn elf, fo thit>\c*^l.( nil (hut enn he ^cKnnre(^ h\ 
(he mute'll rtpro^diHlue of (lie evpcnentnl oi 
F<n itiunnl philo nphx m our n^c tiiid cutinlr\ It 
H to ho hoped tint (lu funnidiihh t lult ^\dl he 
met h^ '^{iine di<ijilL of Hnindion who hi** ciii^ht 
the ►jnnl niid who undep^tind** thi Ifin of lus 
im‘'lcr A** tho n ult, the htndenl of jdiilo oph> 
nil be in tircuni'*tnnc<‘s to decide wlnt lie f-hould 
roceue with jrmtitude, nnd wlnt he ^hould rcfii'-c 
or njfctwith regret, m the philo oph\ of the hi*»t 
of the ga it S<olti''h iiutnphN icinn** 

In the lillc of his work, Mr Mill nnnounce** it ns 
nn cNuinniiition of “ the pnncipil philo opine d ques- 
tion® di tu ed in his writing nnd in hi® inti-o- 
ductore rein irl s lie declare j^M^ “object, theafore, 
is not ^ir M ITniinlton, hut the que lions which ^ir 
M Ilntiiillon dj*-cn ed It is tins cireimi^tniict 
winch iinkrs the worl to iinporlnnt in the mcw of 
the students of nicntnl fcjoiko genordh, nnd which 
hns induced me to jcmcw it In c\niinning his 
opponent, Mr 'Mill hns (den the oppoitimitj of 
de\cloping Ins own jihdo'soplnc sj stem nnd 1ms pul 
us m a position to judge of its principles nnd re- 
sults It IS true tint wc Ind tlic genns of tliat 
system embedded m Ins treatise on LofjiCj nnd gcr 
niinnling tbcio No doubt he is contnnnlly ^cllmg 
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US in that work' that he avoids metaphysics, but 
there is a metaphysical system undeiiymg and rnn- 
mng throughout all the deeper discussions He re- 
fers, and evidently adheres to a large extent, to a 
sensational theory of the oiigin of om' ideas in 
his chapter, “ Of the Things denoted by Names , ” 
he seeks to undermine all mtuitive truth in Ins 
chapters on “Demonstration” and “Causation,” 
and he has exposed with a special zest the eirors of 
the a prion school in his hook on “ Fallacies ” He 
has thus been pieparmg those who have studied his 
logic for accepting his metaphysics Tn these cir- 
cumstances I rejoice that m his recent work he has 
furnished us with the means of thoroughly esti- 
mating his theory of the mind, of which we had 
only hints and glimpses in his logical treatise It 
IS this theoiy which I piofess to examine m this 
volume 

Tn peifomung this special task it is not necessary 
to enter into the controveisy between Mill and 
Hamilton For moie important questions than the 
merits of the individuals have been staited I cer- 
tainly do not feel that it is a duty devolvmg on me 
to offei a defence of the pinlosophy of Hamilton 
Since the year 1854, when I reviewed his doctimes 
of the “Eelatmty of Knowledge” and of “Causa- 
tion,’ m an appendix to the fourth edition of my 
woik on the Method of the Dimne Government, I 
have been opposmg ceitain of his favorite nimciples 
I offei ed my stiictuies with excessive leluctance, as 
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fcilinj, n profimiiil n-\cn.nCL fur llie Mist cnidilioii 
mill lopinl powir of Uil l/linliurj,!! imifc or, nnd 
clitri Imv n IimI\ pnliltulc for lliL “crMci.« lie Ind 
ixndtnd to ]iIido opli^ in n fiitiiij, old nnd iMiltU 
rvci.i\cd error" nnd i"! ddi liiiij, imiiorlml Imtii 
I niUmiccd nn enliei«m* nliile lie nn" >ct nli\e, 
mid I In\o coiilimied tlnin in nrtirlc" in rcMen", 
nnd in inj work on 1 hr Intuitions if the tfiml nliile' 
lin repulntioii mi nt it" gniU'L liei^Iil, mid liii 
di ciiili" wen iiidi^iiinl nt iin\ nlliinjit to di piito 
tlic inrdliljilit^ of lliiirim !• r 

lliiiiilloii n" It nppt ir" to iiii, wn- iio\er nlilc (o 
weld into n con i tent wliole the n di lir imlter lie 
^ol from I’enl with llie mlyecliee furiii" lie took 
from Kntil In Ins rceiew of M Con in lie look up 
n ncpnlive pokitioii, winch did not It i\c liim froo to 
follow llioron{,Iil^ the jKiMliec reeehlioii" of con 
peioii‘'iie"'< In hi" Discttsuons he dee eloped n Ihc- 
or> of cm nlion which preetiiled him fiinn ri mg 
from the pheiiomein of the world to n belief in the 
c\i"tcnre of Deile , nnd he eeponiided n doctniio 
IL" to the ixlitiMle of I non ledge which iiinl C" m 
pcrceiee ohjecls tinder fonii", nnd with nddilioiis im 
po ed hj the pciccieinj, mind, which liinded him 
neowedl^ in n njxlem of iit"cicnct leniit is cliiiiiied, 
with Fonic truth, h^ Sf I ittrC ns in fuel n prcciir"or 
of the Fcliool of Comte I hn\c felt nil nloiig that 
Ilnmilton ndopted principles from the Ciitienl Pin 
lo'ophy winch made it impossible for him to stand 
up for the ti ustw orthiness of our fnciiltics nnd the 
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reality of tilings, winch yet as a follower of Reid he 
seemed to he estabhshmg I declared openly and 
repeatedly, and m a number of places, that the ad- 
missions he made would sooner or latei be followed 
to then logical consequences , that without meanmg 
it, he was preparmg the way for a nihilist philos- 
ophy , and that it would he seen that he had not 
left himself ground ft’om which successfully to repel 
the attacks of scepticism When Dr Mansel puh- 
hshed his famous Bampton Lectm'es, On the Jjimits 
of Religious Thought, notwithstanding my gieat 
revel ence for Ins erudition. Ins acuteness, and his 
high chaiacter, I immediately opposed Ins apphca- 
tion of Hamilton’s doctime of the unconditioned to 
om.' knowledge of God and of good and evil, which I 
represented as hemg fraught with disastrous logical 
consequences As having anticipated ]\Ir Mill in 
many of his objections to Hamilton’s philosophy, 
and havmg advanced others against doctimes which 
Ml' ]\Iill applauds and turns to his own uses, and 
behevmg it to he impossible to defend fundamental 
tiutli from the positions assumed by Hamilton, I 
feel that it is not for me to propose to defend the 
phdosoph}'- of the Scottish metaphysician ftom the 
as'^aults of Mr Mill ^ 

At the same tune, I cannot give my adherence to 
many of the objections which have been taken by 
his new opponent Notwuthstandmg mcongimties 


^ I ln\o plnwd m an App^dix to 
thib volume a Miinnnn of the objec- 


tions I hn^e taken to Sir William 
II iimlton’s riiilosophj 
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m 5011J0 pnrls of his he In** funii litd more 

Mlmhlc contriljuttoiH (o fjKcnlitiVL phih* oph^ 
tinn ^in other Unii li writer in tins crn(iir\ No 
nnn Ins oMr done more m tlcinn^ the httnture 
of jdnlu oph^ of eoimnonpl ICO jm‘«t:il t'*, of (lieftH 
niid nn|H» ture** lIeh'ls^hown tint it n d 111 ^. 1 , rons 
(u quote without con ultini^ the origin >1, or to tidopt 
without cMuninntiun the common IndituniH m phi 
lo op]iv , thit iho L who borrow nt^LCf)nd Innd will 
be detected, nnd tint tlio e who htc d without no 
Inow) dgiiicnt will hooncr or liter be e\|>o cd lie 
hcems to experience n delight in htnjqunf, modem 
Authors of their borrowed fnlher*, nnd puouint, «to 
kn goods from one htenr^ thief to nnothtr, nnd 
giving them hncl to their ongmnl owner More 
limn un) other 1 n^h hiimn,^otchmfin,or Irislnmin, 
for the li‘'l two centuries, he 1ms wiped nwa} the 
rcproieh from iJriti h philo oph) tint it is inrrow 
nnd instil ir lor ^tirs pi'^tordiimn nulhor) have 
hccincd learned, nnd for \cirs to come will seem 
learned, b} drawing from Ins ‘•lores Jn incident d 
di'^cu® ions, m foot notes, nnd notes on foot notes, lie 
1ms fcc.iltcrcd nuts which it will tal c man} a scholar 
man} n da} to gather find lo crack It will he long 
before the m}« wlncli fIuiic from him will he fo 
flcatlcred nnd diflli cd tlirougli philo opine literature, 
— as the Funhenms arc through the atmosphere,— 
that til 0 } fclmll become common proport},and men 
will cease to destinguish the focus from which they 
have come B} Ins admirable powers of division 
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and subdivision he has placed the phdosopluc sys- 
tems of vaiious ages and conntiies into appiopiiate 
compartments, which enable us at once to see the 
form and the natm’e of each Mr Mill regiets that 
he " did not wiite the histoiy of pliilosophj'- ” I am 
not sine whether the Scottish piofessor had all the 
qualifications necessaiy for such a work, whether, 
in particular, he could always entei sympathetically 
mto the spmt of the times m winch the philosopher 
hved, and whethei he could have given us an easy 
and contmuous nairative But every student should 
be grateful to Inm for what he has actually per- 
formed, for ariangmg under pioper heads, and stat- 
mg, always with admnable brevity, and commonly 
with unimpeachable accmracy, the opmions of philos- 
ophers, ancient and modem, on most of the topics 
of speculative mterest wdnch stiU continue to be ag- 
itated Looking to his origmal contributions to phi- 
losophy, his defence of the jirmciples of common 
sense is characterized at once by extensive learnmg, 
by unsurpassed logical acumen and consummate 
judgment His immediate theory of sense-percep- 
tion, if it does not remove all difficulties, appears to 
me to be more consistent than any other with the 
facts both of psychology and of physiology His 
logic IS too Kantian in its manner and spmt, and 
wiU leqiure to be carefoUy sifted, but I behevJ it is 
the most nnpoitant addition made m our day to the 
analytic of the laws of thought I am persuaded 
that Ins distribution of the mental faculties, given in 
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the Fccond ^olutno of liis is upon the 

A\liolc tho l)c«;l A\c }ct Imc, niul im^ one ^^llO ^\olll(] 
improve it miL'st mill e e\(ciisi\c i^c of it ^o^ls it 
to be foi^olton tint he Ins irtroduced frc'^h topics 
into lhiti«h philo'^opln, nnd Ins always thrown light 
upon them even when he Ins not succeeded m set 
thug them 

I am sure Mr Mill means to be a just critic of his 
rival Butfiom Imaiiig attached hmnclf to a nar 
row nnd exclusive chool of plnlo ophj and of hi^e 
torj, he IS ecarccl} capable of comprehending,, he is 
ccrtamlv ultoil) incapiblcof nppiccmlmg, ome o'* 
Hamilton s profoundci (h«cus ion« It could be shown 
that not a few of the alleged inconsistencies of Hair 
ilton arise from mi'^apprchcnsions on the part of hn 
critic I have observed that some of the supposed 
contradictions arc mcrelj verbal, nnd oiiginatcm his 
vising a phni«c in its usual accept ition, perhaps to a 
promiscuous cla s in one place, nnd cmplo} mg it in 
n more technical sense after c\planatjoii in another 
Nor IS it to be forgotten tliat the wTitings published 
by himself appeared in the form of ni tides in re 
views, and of notes nnd appendices to worl s edited 
him, and that Ins Lccfuies, wlncli contain Ins 
complete *5} stem, though carcfullj edited h} Piofes 
Bors Mnnscl and Vcitcli, had not the advantage of 
being reduced to thorough consistency by himself 
It has to be added, that, being willing to take a 
thought that stmcl him na true or important from 
any quarter he was not always able to jom the mar 
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po'5'5c*:‘5ion of llic plnlo*:opliic cir of il>c coimti} at 
the time ^\}len ho ^^n9 forcing him'^olf into public 
notice in opposition to the *5pint of the ngc In 
ing FO, I do not rcfci so much to hi*? able nnd mnnl^, 
though not altogether 8uccc‘'‘'fiil, cntici^-ni of AI 
Coii'?iii, or to Ilia non recognition of nn} Fpccml merit 
in JIi James Mill (of \\hich iiia son comphins), so 
much ns to the censorious manner in vhich he icfers 
to Dr UroiMi nnd Archbishop M Imfch, ^\ho, if not 
acr} profound or erudite, were ccitainl} fresh, acute, 
nnd honest thinker? lie lins now boon rep ud foi 
all this m Ins own coin, b^ one who has n great nd 
mimlion of Imtol}, and who has sprung fiorn tlic 
school of Brown nnd Mill, nnd who writes ns if ho 
had public wrongs to naenge, nnd an ncciimulation 
of nccopted errors to scatter Hie time will come, 
I doubt not, when the aaonger ma> himself Imao to 
sufTcr for the c\cc«s of punishment he Ins inflicted 
But I beg to Fa^ that this is not the '?pirit in which I 
hn\c WTittcn this rcMCW I ha\c rcnll} no pleasure 
m exporting the inconsistencies, the misnndcretand 
mg'?, and mistakes, to be found in Mr Mdl b Lxami 
naiiotif or nn^ of liis other worl s Acutcr minds, 
or more piignncioua spirits, or earnest souls iriitatod 
na they see the cmIs which must ari‘?cfiom the prev 
nlcncc of n philo‘?opliy which undermines fundn 
mental truth, w ill, I suspect, rejoice to do this, and 
may be tempted to do it in excess But I ha\c no 
personal antipathies to gratify, no WTongs to a-vengo 
The deepest feeling which I entertain towards ^Ir 
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Mill IS tliat of admuatioii of his talents, and grati- 
tude for the clear exposition winch he has given of, 
many important pimcijiles’^ My aim m this work is 
simply to defend a portion of primary truth which 
has been assailed hy an acute thinker who has ex- 
tensive mliuence m England 

Some of his admirers claim for Mr Mill, that he is 
the genuine philosophical descendant of Locke I 
acknowledge that in some respects ho resembles our 
gieat Eughsh metaphysician He is hlce hnn m his 
clearness of thought and diction Both are careM 
to avoid, as far as possible, abstruse arguments and 
technical phiases Both have a name m other de- 
paitments as weU as mental philosophy, Locke 
hawng thought piofoundly on political questions, 
and Ml Mill hawng given us one of the best works 
we have on pohtical economy Both have wiitten 
on toleialion or hbeity, and defended views in ad- 
vance of those generally entertanied in then own 
times I am mclmed fintlier to admit that Mr Mill 
has quite as much mflucnce in oin day m England 
as Locke had m his But with these points of like- 
ness theie aic impoitant points of diflerence Locke 
had an oiiginalit}^, a shiewdncss, a sagacity, and a 
liigh-pimciplcd visdom and caution which have not 
been equalled by the later speculator. Locke avows 


J S'mp’v to iltti=tritc tin?, I m-iv 
nv n on tint tl e port of ins Zo7:c 
t.li h t > ' 1 cf II i’ll, ion hvi! n ploce 
1 1 inv colif ,»i> (1 4 ^ or lion mi rcc 

')t ncnlo ion. jomt,! to tint of the 


rorrciipotuling professors in Cork nnd 
G-iliiniJns n place in Iho evaminn- 
iion for tlic Bacliclor’fi and M-iittr’a 
<I''?rcc in the Queen's Unncrsity m 
Irelfind 
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c\trcmc enough in opposing the doctimos of 
profc««cd metaphysicians, but he is 6 'i\cd by his 
ci'oniiing sense, and his religious coimctions, ac- 
quired in Puritan times, fiom faking up positions 
nd\ 01*^0 to the sound sense of mankind Yehement 
enough in opposing a doctrine of innate ideas sup- 
posed to be held by philosophers, and laboring in 
a am to derive all our ideas from sensation and re 
flection, ai c do not find him falling bad on sucli c\ 
tremc positions as tho«:e of Mr Mill, aahen he en 
dcaa ors to draar our higher ideas out of sensation by 
means of association, and maintains that a\c can 
knoav nothing of mind except that it is a senes of 
sensations, aaaarc of itself, or of matter, except that 
it IS a pos'iibility of sensations I bchca e that Locke 
abandoned, avithout knoaving it, some important fun 
damental truths, but lie resolutely held by many 
others, ns that man has high ficultiesavoikmg on the 
original materials, and that m particular he lias an 
intuitive luiou ledge “uhichis irresistible, and, hke 
bright sunshine, forces itself immediately to he per 
ccived, as soon as ever the mind turns its aaow that 
TV ay, and Icaacs no room for hesitation, doubt, or ex 
ammation, but the mind is presently filled ai ith the 
clear light of it {Essay, B iv c 2 ) Mr J S Mill 
IS the successor and the livmg represent iti\e of an 
important British school, but it is that of Hobbes, of 
Hartley, of Pnestley, of David Hume, and of James 
Mill I have studiously left Thomas Broavn out of* 
this list because, TThilc adopting much from Hume, 
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he carefully separates from him on the subject of in- 
tmtioii, mamtammg that we have original and irre- 
sistible beliefs in our personal identity, and in causa- 
tion It ill be seen as we advance how close the 
philosophy of Mr J S Mill comes to that of Hume 
I rather think Mr Mill is scarcely aware Inmself of 
the extent of the lesemblance, as he seems to have 
wrought out his conclusions from data supplied him 
to some extent by Biown, but to a greater extent 
by Mr James Mdl, both of whom drew much from 
the Treatise of Human Nature But even on the 
supposition that Mr Mill is the Locke of the nme- 
teenth century, it would be necessary to examine 
and correct his views For while the Essay on the 
Human Understanding evolved much truth, and ex- 
ercised, upon the whole, a healthy influence, it con- 
tained very grave defects and errors, which issued m 
very serious consequences both m France and m this 
country , in the former landing speculation m a mis- 
erable sensationahsm, and m the latter origmatmg 
the wire-drawn attempts to fashion aU our ideas out 
of one or two primitive sources by means of associ- 
ation I have already intimated that I believe the 
eirors of Mr Mill to be far more numerous and frm- 
damental than those of Locke , and should his sen- 
sational and nescient system come to be adopted, it 
ivdl be foUowed, both in theory and m practice, with 
fai moie fatal lesults than any that ensued fcom 
the combined idealistic and reahstic philosophy ex- 
pounded m Locke’s great work. 
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Among ft considerable portion even of tlio read 
mg and thinking people of England, there is a 
strong aaersion to nil professedly mctaph>feical spec 
ulatioii, — \shicU thej regard as iv net of soplnsti^ 
spread out to catch them But in aioiding an 
ftioucd and elaborate discii's^ion of fundamental 
truth, it often happens that tliey aio taken in by ft 
plausible smartness, irhicli is really metapli} sics, but 
had metaphysics,— treating 01 cry piofound subject 
m a superficial ivay In this lespcct some of our 
countryTuen act ^c^y much hke those c\ccssivcly 
cautious and suspicious persons to bo mot with in 
the world, uho arc so afraid of e\ cry body cheating 
them, that they become the dupes of those more de 
signingschcraers uho arc cicr naming them against 
the dishonesty of others Tlicrc are lenders of 
Hobbes, who, on pcrcemng how free ho is from 
mysticism, and how readily he seems to c\plam all 
our ideas by sensation, and nil our actions by selfish 
ness, are tempted to thmk that this man who speaks 
so clearly and dogmatically must he speaking truly 
Tlicy are about as wise as the cacc'^sivcly fir sighted 
individuals who so easily account for all extraordi 
nary actions on the simple principle that all mankind 
are fools, or rogues, or madmen ^ The Englishman 
IS thus often led astray by a deception winch pie 
tends to he simplicity itself I abhor as much as 
any man the introduction of metaphysics into the 
discussion of commonplace or practical subjects 
But there is another error, qmte as common, and to 
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be equally dieaded, and tliat is tlic inti eduction of 
supeificial metaphysics fuitively, by those wlio 'svould 
gam your confidence by telling ^mu that they avoid 
metaphysics K we are to have metaphysics, let 
them avow that they are metaphysics, and let the 
investigation be conducted scientifically and system- 
atically By all means let us have clear metaphys- 
ics, just as we would wish to have clear mathemat- 
ics and clear physics But clearness to the extent 
of transparency is of no value, piovided it be at- 
tained, as m the case of the Fiench sensational 
school, only by omittmg all that is high or deep in 
man’s nature T certainly do not look on Mr Mill 
as a supeificial writer On the contiary, on subjects 
on which he has not been led to follow Mr James 
Mill or M Comte, his thoughts aie commonly as^ohd 
and weighty as they are cleaily expressed But, 
speakmg exclusively of his plnlosophy of first prm- 
ciples, I believe he is gettmg so leadyan acceptance 
among many for Ins metaphysical theories, mainly 
because, hke Hobbes and Condillac, he possesses a 
delusive simphcity which does not account for, but 
simply oveilooks, the distinguishing properties of 
our mental nature. 
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TJir xuTitou or iwistioitios 

"jlT COUSIN brings It ni ft chnrgc ng-iinst Ixickc, 
Jji# (Imt 111 his Ltsnty oji the 7/hhio/i UmhrsUind 
xufj, he troits of the origin of hIlts before iiiquir 
mg into their intiirc I>ol1 c thus imnoiinccs hi8 
method “1st I slnll mquirc into the onginnl of 
llio 0 idcTs, notion®, or ^\ll‘lte^c^ else }ou p]ei«o to 
call them, which a mnii oh«enc«, nnd is con cious to 
himself he hns m Ins mind, and tlic ^^hc^cb^ 
the imdcrstinding comes to hcfnnnshcd with them 
(Introd p 3) Upon tin®, his 1 reneh critic remarks 
that there nrc here " two ndicnl errors m rOj,nrd to 
method 1st Locke trc'its of the ongm of ideas 
before ImMng sutTicientl^ studied tlicsc ideas 2dl^ 
He docs more, lie not onl^ puts the question of the 
origin of ideas before that of the ln^en(o^> of ideas, 
but he cntirclj neglccta this last question (Lee 
iura on Loci c, n ) jM Cousin seems to Ia> down an 
important principle here, and to he so fni justified in 
blaming the English philosopher for neglecting it 
In order tb be able to settle tlic a cry difficult ques- 
tion of the origin of our idea®, wo must begin, and, I 
( 31 ) 
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believe, end, with a caieful mspection of then’ pre- 
cise nature In the very passage in winch Locke 
proclaims his mode of procedure, he speaks of m- 
qmring mto the origmal of those ideas which a man 
‘‘ observes, and is conscions to himself” The obser- 
vation by consciousness should ceitamly precede any 
attempt to furnish a theoretical decomposition of 
ideas I am convmced that m the construction of 
his theory, that aU our ideas are derived from sensar 
tion and reflection, Locke did not patiently and com- 
prehensively contemplate all that is m certam of the 
deepest and most characteristic ideas of the human 
mmd I do not ground this charge so much on the 
fact that he treats, m the Fmst Book, of the Origm 
of Ideas, before coming, m the Second Book, to dis- 
cuss the Nature of Ideas, as on the cmcum stance that 
in the Second Book he is obliged to overlook some 
of the piofoundest propeities of our ideas, in order 
to make them fit into his pieconceived system But 
we find Mr Mill justifying Locke, and condemning 
Cousin « I accept the question as M Cousin states 
it, and I contend that no attempt to determme what 
aie the diiect revelations of consciousness can be 
successful or entitled to regard, unless preceded by 
what M Cousin says ought to follow it, an inqm- 

ly mto the oiigm of our acqmred ideas” (Exam 
p 146 ) 

I^Ir Mill at this place examines Sm W Hamilton’s 
constant appeals to consciousness Sir William would 
often settle by consciousness alone questions which I 
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PU^jKM.1 inmt be b\ n inoru comijlicntcd nn‘l 

tlifiicnlt prtK'C** It |H (hu*s for m^lnjicc, — llmt i-, 
bj nil nppcil <0 con uou nc*-*, — Uni lit \\nnl(l ilc- 
tcnnnu tint Vnow umnciInltU i\n tM«nnl or 

nntcnnl \\orItI In oAtn of t< mMo fc- 

\cni\, lie clnr^M Ilrowii, nml imrh nil plnlo o* 
I>hcr* A ilh (li rtg^rthn^ con iJOu«Mt <* it 

n llni'* mnnifi''th ihe coititnon inltrt^l of c\ir^ 
fclicnit of jiliilo opli> to jin. eno intTct the in 
t<^l\ of c<in*ciou ni * \lino’*t t\(r\ hclitint of 
plnlo opb\ is onU nnotlur inoile in %\lndi tin* 
m!<^ml\ In* bfcn MohttsI** ( \ol i 
p Mr Mill fIiouh meet* fiilh (n* 1 tliinU) 

timt the <pK dan hitx^cin Iliiinilton nnd Ins ojipo* 
ntiits is orttn not om of the t< stimoin of con-'ciou'^ 
nc«, hut of the interpn-tition of con cionsnc s 
-Me hn\c It not in our power to a-cirtnm, b) 
nn^ ibrcct proct *, wlmt con ciou-nt s tohl \is nt 
the time when Ha roelntioiis wtre in Ihtir pnin 
id\c piinl^ It onh ofTtrs ittif to our iiwpcctiun 
ft's iV now, wbtn tbr»e onjjinnl rL\tUin>ns 

arc o>crInul and buried under n inountnnions lie i]) 
of acquired notions nnd ptrcejition (pp 115, 
1*1C) Mr Mill then ^ocs on to t\]i]ain his own 
method, which lie calls Ihc Ps^choloQitul "And 
here emerges the diFtinction between two difler 
cut inctliods of fltiid^in^ the problems of nicta 
ph^MCs, fonnin^ the radical diffeicnco between 
the two great schools into which inctnpli^sicinns 
are fundamentally divided One of these I shall 
a 
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call for distinction the Introspective method, the 
other the Psychological” He rejects the Intio- 
spective method “ Tntiospection can show ns a 
present hehef or conviction, attended with a great- 
er or less difficulty m accommodatmg the thoughts 
to a different view of the subject, but that this 
behef or conviction or Imowledge, If we call it so, 
is mtmtive, no mere introspection can ever show ” 
He theiefore lesorts to the other method* "Beinec 
unable to examine the actual contents of our con- 
sciousness until om* eailiest, which are necessarily 
our most fiimly knit associations, those which are 
most Ultimately inteiwoven with the oiigiiial data 
of consciousness, are fully fonned, we cannot study 
the oiigmal elements of mnid m the facts of oin 
piescnt consciousness Those oiigmal elements can 
onlj’’ come to hght as residual phenomena, by a 
piewous study of the modes of geneiation of the 
menial facts which are confessedly not origmal, 
a study sufficiently thoiough to enable us to apply 
its lesults to the convictions, beliefs, or sujiposed 
intuitions vhicli seem to be oiigmal, and deter- 
mine A\hetlici some of them may not have been 
gciioi tiled in the same inodes, so early as to have 
become iii'-cpniable fiom oui consciousness befoie 
the time at vlncli memoiy commences This mode 
of jf-cei ttuning the oiigmal elements of mind I call 
P-t ■•liological, (lisUnguishod flom tlie simply 
Inhcpeclne moOe" (pp m,H8) These quota- 
tion^ funii-h a sudicicntly clear new of Ins account 
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of tlic two mclliod^, and of liis rcn«ons for rejecting 
the one and adopting the other 

I lm^c long been of opinion, and I lla^o cn 
dciAorcd to show chew here,* that Sir 'William Ham 
iltons use of ‘'con‘5cio«*tnc‘5s is \cr} un‘?ati‘?ractory 
He a\o^\s that lie employs (he phm'?c m h\o dis- 
tinct 6cn‘Jos or applications First, he has a gen 
cml consciousness, discu sed largely m the firet 
■\olumo of his Metaphysics This he tells us can 
not he defined (\ol i p 15S), ‘ hut it comprehends 
all the modifications, all the phenomena of the 
thinking subject (p 183) “ Knoi\ ledge and behef 
arc both contained under consciousness (p 191 ) 
Again, consciousness is co-e\(cnsi\c uith our cog 
mti\o ficuUios, ’ “our special fiicuUics of Inoul 
edge arc only modifications of cou«ciou5uc5& (p 
207 ) lie ghons that consciousness implies discnm 
ination, judgment, and mcmoiy (pp 202-200) Ihis 
IS iMde enough , still he imposes n limit, for con 
ficiousncss “is an immediate, not a mediate knowl 
edge (p 202 ) Already, os it Bccras to me, in 
consistencies arc beginning to creep in, for aihcroas 
he had before told us that consciousness mcludes 
“all the phenomena of the thinking subject, now 
he BO modifies it ns to exclude “mediate Inoul 
edge,’ which is surely a modification of the think 
mg subject. Throughout these passages he uses the 
phrase in the wide, loose sense gi\on to the Gorman 

t Partieuln in a renew of Hsmilton a St^phyua in the Dub! n Dhiiersifj; 
3/a^ 1 eC r August 1659 
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Bewusstsein by the school of Wolf He stoutly main* 
tarns, what no one wiU deny, that this general con- 
sciousness is not a special faculty , but when he 
conies to draw out a hst of mental powers, in the 
second volume of his 3£etaphysics, he turns to the 
Scottish use of the phrase, and he mcludes among 
them a special faculty which he calls consciousness, 
but to which, for distmction’s sake, he prefixes self, 
and designates it self-consciousness It is the office 
of this special faculty to “ afford us a knowledge of 
the phenomena of our mmds” (vol n p 192 ) It is 
an mevitable result of usmg the phrases m such am- 
biguous senses, that we are ever m danger of pass- 
ing inadvertently from the one meaumg to the 
other, and making affirmations m one sense which 
hold good only in another Hamilton is ever ap- 
pealmg to consciousness, as Locke did to idea, as 
Brown did to suggestion, and as Mr Mill does to 
association, but without our bemg always sure that 
the vaiious affirmations are made m the same sense 
of the term His appeal to consciousness, both in 
estabhshmg some of his own positions and m sum- 
marily settmg aside those of his opponents, is often 
far too rapid and dogmatic He represents the prm- 
ciples of common sense as bemg emphatically “ facts 
of consciousness,” whereas they are not so any more 
specially than our acqmred and derived behefs, 
which are equally under consciousness In fact, 
these pimciples are not before the consciousness as 
prmciples The mdividual mamfestations are of 
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course before the con‘-cioii«nc‘‘^ (lliougli not more 
FO l\nn nil} other incntnl c\crci‘»L), but not the 
principles tlicin«cl\c‘>, which nrc denied fiom the 
indiMdiinl exercises b} n reflex process of abslrao* 
tion nnd gencmhzation Con‘-cioii'»ne‘‘S cannot de- 
ride dirccll} which of our coinictions mo intuitiic 
Cou‘Jciou‘'nc«s rcicala out} the prc'-cnt Ftutc of 
mind, nnd it omiiot «aa whctlicr it is onginnl or 
dcn\cd lint state is prohabl} n \cr} complex 
one, nnd ma} embneo secondnr} beliefs mixed up 
avith the primnr} ones, nnd if we nrc to ‘•opamte 
the 0 niid fix on the true priiniti\c coinictions, we 
miLst subject the ailiolc to a process of mini} sis 
Agnin, conccioumess can rc\cal to us onl} the ein 
gulnr, onl} the prc«cnt sUite ns nn mdiMdiml per 
ceplion, but in p«}cholog},ns m e\cr} other fcicnco, 
we nre m pcnrch of the principle, nnd if we would 
gather the law out of the particulars, w c must gen 
cralizo In order, then, to the dl®co^c^} c\cn of nn 
“ intuiti\ e principle, there must be w hat Bacon c ills 
“the ncccssar} rejections nnd exclusion*^, or what 
Dr Whcwcll calls the “decomposition of facts, and 
then the coordination of the ficts into n law by 
induction In ordci, then, to the construction of 
metaphysics, more is required than a simple exer 
cise of consciousness or introspection , there is need 
of discureivc processes to avork the facts into a sci 
ervee' It is of the utmost moment to remove these 

* I may be perro Ucd to mem on that arymlea In Tht Ini tl w»s o/lhe Hind 
I hare fully wrought out these cuntioo Part First. 
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ill-observed account of substance; and ended in the 
bogs of a horrid pantheism Agaiii; if in the final 
observations the facts are mutilated in older to fit 
them mto an ingenious h3’'pothesiS; the erior is 
thereby contirmed; and the system-buildcis feel 
themselves justified in adheimg the moic resolutel}’’ 
to a cieation of their own minds We sec this ex- 
hibited m the history of most of those s^'stems of 
empiricism which, as Bacon characteiizes them, leap 
and fly at once fiom particular facts to umveisal 
principles, which aie supposed to explain all the 
phenomena, and can easily get mstances quoted to 
support them, found by “a vague and ill-built” ob- 
servation 

In conducting this work of obsen’^ation by con- 
sciousness, there is a constant temptation to over- 
sight, to hasty conclusions and distorted repiesenta- 
tions. In physical investigation there is less room 
for conscious or unconscious deception, as modem 
research insists on having the phenomena weighed 
or measuied in some way that we caiinot apply 
such a corrective to the alleged facts of conscious- 
ness, constitutes one of the disadvantages under 
which psychology labors No doubt, we have im- 
mediate access at once to the facts as being m our 
minds, and this seems to entitle every man to be 
a metaphysician , but, from the impossibihty of em- 
ploying a numerical test, there is room for great 
looseness m the observation and inaccuracy in the 
statement, and these issue in augmented errors in 
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tlic rc«iiltfl mclictl h^ tlcthiclioTi In tlio«o circnm 
llicrc grcit i\oe<l in niontnl fcicucc of m 
tcllcchnl shrcwdiio «, (o keep iii from Tni«(«king one 
fict for nnollicr, nntl fIiII grenter need of liigh 
moml qiinlitic"!, pucli np A Bpint of fclfrc«tnnit nnd 
caution, of nnd candor In pirtjcuhr, 

grctlpntn*? mM«t \)0 ndopted lo ginnl ngani'^t Inl mg n 
part nnd oicrlooking nnd rejecting the rc‘>(, hccnu'^c 
it not fit into n prcconeciicd thcon to Mlnoh 
the indivndual inaj ha\c cominittod hiin»clf In 
ortler to Fccnrc tln'i ire imifit m it Mere go round 
the montM phenomonn nnd mcw them on nU Fide*, 
nnd m nil their n^pcetp, both in mir onn ininda nnd 
in tho c of othorp lie mu«t mnrk their \anonp 
proporticp, adding none nnd pnhtncimg none, lee- 
pcning none nnd ningnifiing none, (h*!gU!Bing none 
nnd correcting none, but mnl ing each Ptnnd out in 
Its oi\n fonn, in its proper notion, nnd Mith its 
natural nccompanimcnts. lie ought, ns Hnnidton 
o\pro‘' cs it, to c\hil>it each “in it® indiMdiml in 
tegritj, neither di'Jtoricd nor miitilntcd, nnd in its 
rclalne place, whether of prc-cniincncc or puborli 
nation (Appendix to Ifor/s, p 717) Till 

this careful nnd candid observation lins been com 
picted, ■\\c arc not nt libcrtj lo begin to nnnljzo or 
theorize When e V enture on these proccs9cs, nil 
v\c can do is to dip«cct the concrete, to generalize 
the individual, or find out the producing cause But 
the errors will only multiply upon ns in these steps if 
we have not commenced with accurate obscirntions 
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Sir W Hamilton says, “ Philosopliy is wholly de- 
pendent on consciousness” {Meld’s Worhs, ^ 746) 
This IS going too far, as philosophy cannot he con- 
structed without discursive ^Drocesses But Mr Mill 
has committed a far more serious error, when he 
says that "Locke was Iherefore right ui beheving 
that the origin of onr ideas is the main stress of the 
problem of mental science, and the subject which 
must first be considered m forming the theory of 
the mind ” (p 147 ) M Consm seems to me to be 
altogether right when he lays it down as a rule, that 
in psychology we must begin with a painstaking 
niquiiy mto the actual nature of our ideas Mr 
Mill has thus reversed the order of things, placing 
that which is fiist last, and that which is last first, 
putting the theory of ideas before the observation 
of the ideas, which ewdently holds out great temp- ' 
tations to biTTi to determme their nature by In p 
theory 

Not that we are precluded fiom making an m- 
quiiy mto the oiigin of ideas Tins is a very fan’ 
subject of investigation, provided always that we 
acknowledge its difiiculties and its micertainties, and 
pioceed m a cautious manner and m the proper 
method But even here the main agent must be 
consciousness, in the sense which has been ex- 
plamecl, that is, as gmng us dhectly a knowledge 
of our ovn mental opeiations, and indmectly an 
acquaintance mth those of others Tu order to the 
siicce^^sful lesolution of ideas into their originals, we 
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Imc two otycclp, or of ohjccl**, (o look nk 

A\o ln\o, to con ider the or conMclions 

^\lllcIl ^ve^^o^M «cck to nccount for, niul, fccoihII}, 
the element'* into vlnch %\o would recohe them 
'Iho f»r-t of lhe«e opor\Uons inw**l he done h) con 
FCiou'^nc"'* CNclu«i\ch I \cn in th( other nnd more 
comphc'itcd nnd perplexing inquiry, intro pcclion 
mu'ft he the mnin HoOnt I\o donht it i** po ‘•ihlc 
tint *'ome hfcht Inn^ he thrown on the on^m of ccr 
tain idcTS h\ the hnm and iicrxc*, nnd in tin** ph}«- 
lolo^icil nnc'^ligntion the in IrmnentP mu**! he the 
e^e nnd the microscope But no nnronsciou'* action 
enn iicconnl for con cions idea* iho attempt to 
CNphm ideas mu«t always proceed h\ dcriMng the 
more complex from the «implcr mental phenomenn 
But m the dctorminntion of llio prcci c nature of 
the simpler mental alTcctions, we are again fhiowm 
hack on consciousness Suppose that llio attempt 
be, as in tlic school of Mill, to get onr ideas 
from Fcnsations, and associations of sen ation, we 
must begin to dctcnninc a\hnt Fcn ations arc, nnd 
what the laws of association arc, h} the iiitoninl 
Fcn c I am quite willing to adopt Mi Mdls ps^ 
cholo^ird method, but onl^ on the condition tlmt 
we talc introspection as oui mam mstnimcnt of 
obscra ition 

Jlr JIill tells us that “the proof that an} of the 
alleged Universal Beliefs or principles of Common 
Sense arc nfiirmalions of consciousness, supposes two 
things,- — that the hchefs exist, nnd that they can 
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not possibly have been acqniied ” (p 147 ) I have 
no objection to accept these two conditions, with an 
explanation of the one and a correction of the 
other 

As to the first rule, theie are some points which 
jonsciousness can settle at once It lets us know 
what IS our present idea or conviction Tins is alto- 
gether competent to it, this in fact is its office , its 
levelations cairy then o-svn evidence with them, and 
horn them there is no appeal This is admitted by 
Mr Mill Inti ospection can show a present belief 

or conviction” ^^If consciousness tells me that I 
have a certam thought or sensation, I assuredly 
have that thought or sensation ” (p I4I ) Now, m 
the mature mind there are a vast number and 
variety of ideas and convictions We have peicep- 
tions, apprehensions, and beliefs, about mattei and 
mind, about time and space, about thums chano'ino' 
and things abiding, about the near and the remote, 
the past and the futm’e, about activity and efficiencj^, 
about priority and succession, about cause and effect, 
about right and wrong, eternity and immensity. 
Now, it IS the office of consciousness to reveal all 
that IS in these ideas, and psychology should begin 
with attending to its revelations Mr Mill refers 
particularly to the aUeged mriversal beliefs The 
word belief is unfoitunately a very vague one, 
and may stand for a number of very different men- 
tal affections When I am spealnng of first or m- 
uitive principles, I use the term to signify our 
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coriMction of the CMsIencc of nn object not now 
present, 'iml tlni'i I “pnrnilnc faith 

from “pnmili\c 1 nowlcdgc,* in ^^}llch the object is 
present But bo\vc\cr wide we inaj mnl c the np* 
plication of the plin^e, it does not embrace all tint 
IS before consciousnc^^s Tims we are capable of 
immediate Inowlcdgc, we Imae fuicli m c\cr> c\ 
crcisc of golf-consciousne«s, and I maintain al«o in 
all perception through the senses The mind, aho, 
13 cacr pronouncing judgment®, declaiing, for in 
stance, that things agree, or that thej difllr or that 
this change indicates a caiwe We ha\o not onljr 
intellectual operation®, wo form moral perceptions, 
and pronounce moral judgments, — as when wo 
decide tliat I indnc's is a aartiic and cnicltj a sin 
If we would constnict a science of ps^chologj, wo 
must suncj caiefiillj thc«c apprehensions, beliefs, 
and decisions If we would establish or dis-ostablish 
an> metaphysical point, we must mow, fii-stly and 
finally, and nil throughout, ailmt is m the minds 
notion and conMction Or if, what is moie to our 
present rcaicw, we would re oBc any idea into sim 
pier elements, arc must determine all that is m the 
idea by a searching introspection Consciousness 
lias thus not only to settle that certain ideas or 
beliefs, or conaactions “exist, but ascertain for us 
all that IS m them Noa\, it lias been repeatedly 
brought as a charge against the school to which Mr 
Mill belongs, that, so far as the deeper notions and 
beliefs of the mind are concerned, they haac never 
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carefully observed, weighed, and measured the 
phenomenon which they seek to explam by means 
of such elements as sensations I beheve that this 
accusation is just, and I hope to substantiate it m 
the course of this review 

Mr Mill’s second rule of proof can be admitted 
only with a restriction I aUow that it is not so ' 
easy a matter as Su’ W Hamilton imagines to de- 
termme what is a first prmciple , and that this can- 
not be done by an immediate mtrospection But is it 
not demanding too much to require that we are not 
to accept any behefs as universal till it has been 
shown “^Hhat they cannot possibly have been ac- 
qim'ed” ^ The burden of proof seems rather to he 
on those who mamtam they are acquired Were 
any man of science to affirm that hydrogen is not 
an element, chemists would be qmte prepared to 
hsteu to bim, but they would msist, as a condition 
of their givmg a positive assent, that he should de- 
compose the substance, and until tins is accom- 
phshed they would continue to regard hydrogen as 
at least provisionaUy an elementary body On a 
hke prmciple, we should be quite ready to attend to 
Ml Mill when he mamtains that he can resolve our 
idea of moral good mto simpler elements, but untd 
he bimgs forward his components, and shows them 
to be qmte sufficient to produce the result, we may 

surely be allowed to hold that our sense of duty is' 
an ultimate pimciple 

But instead of thus throwing the onus prohnmH 
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from one side to nnotlicr, I lliink it bcUcr to n\o\\ 
b^o^dl 3 tint llic question is not to bo setded hy 
po'isibibtics or impo«€ibiUliC‘5, b^ tnni/ be or cannot 
be, but b} the oitbinr^ iiilcs of c\idcnce On the 
one linnd, persons nre not to bo nlloMod to iinngmc 
that tbc} ln\c re oh eel nn nllcgcd fundnmcnlnl idea 
into something cho, iiiilc‘:9 llic) can explain all tint 
is in the idea b 3 moans of *^omc principle competent 
to produce the idea ^villi nil its peculinnlic'« On 
the other linnd, ve arc not to assume a conMction 
to be ultimate till it has been tried b} clear and 
BufTicient tests Such to^t*?, I boho\o, can be had 
Almost all phtlo«ophcrs lm\c appealed to them M c 
shall find Mr Mill imphcitlj admitting (hem Me 
shall be able, I hope, to reach a picci'^c expression 
of them as uc ad\anco lolloping theco general 
principle*?, the follo\\mg rules of proof ma^ help at 
once to guide and guard inquiry — 

I ATo one %s to he aUotoed to imagine that he 1ms 
made a successful rcsohiUon mto simidcr elements^ of 
an idea, belief or conmcUoUj unless he can ca.p?ain 
all that IS in the menial phenomenon It is nccc'^sar^ 
to enunciate this rule, from the circumstance that it 
has so often been violated Hobbes, and the sensa 
tional school of France, ucrc able to dome all our 
ideas from sensation, simply by refusing to look at 
and to V cigli such ideas ns those ■which we hay) of 
substance and power, moral good and mftmty, so 
different from mere sensitive affections It has been 
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sTiown again and again against Hnme; that all our 
ideas are not copies of impressions, that we have 
convictions of the existence of things, of personal 
identity, and of power, which cannot he traced to 
impressions, whatever be the meaumg attached to 
that vague phrase I am convmced Mr Mill has 
been guilty of like oversights, when he would draw 
all om’ ideas, even those we have of mmd and body, 
extension, peisonal identity, causation, and moral 
obhgation, horn sensations, and associations of sen- 
sations he can appear to himself and his admirers 
to be successful, solely by not noticing the charac- 
teristic quahties of these profound and pecuhar 
ideas In these dissections, this school of mental 
anatomists destroys the life, and then declares that 
it never existed Mr Mill defines mind as a senes 
of sensations we shall see that the phenomenon to 
be explamed is the consciousness of self, that even 
m sensation we aie conscious of self He describes 
our conviction of personal identity as a series of 
sensations, with the miud being aware of itself as a 
senes I shah show that we loiow in consciousness 
a present self and m memory a past self, and that 
111 compaimg the two we declare them to be the 
same He makes body the possibfiity of sensations 
It Avifi be proven, that m his hypothetical explana. 
tion, he utterly fads to render any account of that 
idea^^f exteinahty which we attach to matter He 
lesolves our idea of extension into length of time, 
and length of tune he makes identical mth a series 
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of inti cnhr fon ntiont It vill nol l>c (lifTicnU lo 
c tnbli It ilio c ‘^onli tl dificrtncc of the tlircc jthcnom 
cnn >\liicli nn, Ihut coiiUiiitKlcd In Irtilinj, of 
cllncil qnc lton«, ho Mious tint ^\c miijlit h( led to 
do gt«Kl h^ nioli\cs dtn\cd from plLT«iirc niid piin 
hut lit In'* fidotl lo nccoiinl for tho \cr^ ptculinr 
idcT« intohcd in fiich phri<(. nt dul\, ‘ out,hl, 
“uhli^ition ‘■‘•in, niid “ ixpro irlj 

It Ins hccn tx oUit<*l\ nmnt'tmul 1)\ (lie* pro* 
founuc t philo ophtrn of nil i^i «, lint there nre 
cert itn cniiMctiom in (ht mind >\hieh Im\c (he 
clnriclcrs of nlf-cMeUiicc nnd nrct it\ Jhcc 
conf«litult the ‘'rc^idtml plitnomoim, which cinnot 
he CNpluncd h^ a gxthmel expononce, and to no 
tomil forwhu.!! wc muet c^^\ in n now c.ui c o 
I now, or hohc\o, or jmlgc fo nnd f-o, on the hare 
contemplation of the objects, wo imj“t do o, we cnn 
not do othcn\i*“C Mr Mill hns lool cd at this men 
tal phcuomciion, and Im*! cndci\orcd to account 
for it in ncconlancc with lin general thcor\ bj two 
piinciplco, winch it can be nhowm mi «, nnd utterly 
iliil to account for, the ptcnhuitits of our comic 
tion c maj lioic look nttht’sefor a inomcnt, ns 
illustrating the importance of our rule, resen. ing the 
more thorough discussion of them to future chapters 
It IS alleged by the whole fcIiooI, that our belief 
in certain general pnnciplos, supposed to be ulti 
mate, can be accounted for bj c\peiicnce But the 
word “c\peuenco is a xerj uncertain one, and 
may cover a number of vcij diflercnt mental no* 
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tions and affections. Eveiytlnng that ht:^ heon 
within our consciousncssj all that we have seen or 
feltj may be said in a vague gcneial sense to have 
fallen undei expeiience In this sense oui intuitions 
of sense and consciousness, our oiiginal beliefs and 
pinnitive judgments, all come nutlnn our expo* 
rience But thus undeistood, expeiience can ex- 
plain nothmg, can he the cause of nothing. The 
thing expeiienced may, but not the expeiience, 
that IS, the mere consciousness or feeling. As to 
the thmg expeiienced, it should not be called ex- 
perience, and as to what it may pioducc, we must 
determine this by lookmg at the natuie of the thing, 
and not at our expeiience of it But theie is a 
sense, and this a veiy impoitant one, ui "which ex- 
perience can furnish us with a pimciple, and this 
may he imstaken foi an mtmtive one Thus we 
have observed, not once, oi twice, or thrice, or ten 
times, but a hundred, a thousand times, that our 
fi lends have been in the habit of speaking the truth, 
and we expect them to do so m time to come as 
they have done m time past Theie have been met- 
aphysicians who regaided our tiust m testunony as 
an origmal instmct of our nature But it is surely 
quite competent for peisons to attempt to show that 
the conviction can be explamed by an early, a 
lengthened, and a uniform obseivation, and they 
may be allowed to be successful "when they have 
proven that the experience is capable of producmg 
the conviction entertamed Let it be observed, that 
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\\bcn Unis cmiiloNctl experience nic'ins nii induction 
of inslnnccs to osl iWi li n j^cncml rule or Inn And 
I tnl c this opportuiul) of staling, tlmt nhen I lm%o 
ocen ion to refer to this power of oxpcneiicc, I enU 
it a (fathered cTpencncCf to diRlingmUi it from a mere 
indi\idunl feeling 1 admit frccl) tint a gnlhercd 
cxiicncnce c.in generate a strong coiniction, such ns 
the trust we put 111 tc«liinon%, and our hchef in the 
uniformity, or rather imifomutic'', of intiirc , that is, 
it will nccount for nil the mnrhs of oiir coiiMCtions 
on these suhjccto, for their gradual foiiimtion, for 
their extent and their limits, — ns when we allow 
that our friends may at times commit mistakes m 
their testimony, or that there may haic been mirac- 
ulous occurrences m the midst of the icgnlniitics 
of nature But then, it is aid that there arc, and I 
hope to show that there arc, conaictions of a aery 
different nature, which arc ns strong in early youth, 
and in early stages of fcocicly, ns in later life and m 
more ndvincod communities, and which allow of no 
limitation or exception As example's, we may giac 
mathematical axiom*!, ns tlmt two straight lines can 
not enclose a space, and moral mnxiins, ns that in 
gr^ititudc for fiaors desera cs reprobation Our con 
Mctions of this do'^cription spring up on the bare 
contemplation of the objects, and need not a aaide 
collection of instances , and their ncco'^sity' and uni 
aersahty cannot be accounted for by a gathered ea. 
pencnce The school to avUich Mr Mill belongs 
explains the phenomena only by fading to distin 
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gmsh between two soite of convictions; and neglectr 
mo: to maik the characteiistics of those which an- 
nounce themselves as self-evident, necessaiy, and 
nnivcisal 

But Ml Mill has another principle, by winch he 
thinks he can explain the necessity and tlic iinhmit- 
ed expectation , this is the laAv of the association of 
ideas When we have often thought of two things 
togethei, the idea of the one comes mvaiiabl}^, in 
the end necessaiily, to calluji the other Thus Mai- 
tmus Sciiblerus, havmg never seen a loid mayor 
■Without his fur gown and gold cham, could never 
think of a loid ma^mr without also thinking of his 
appendages But here again Mr Mill has missed 
the characteiistic of the mental phenomenon If 
we find it impossible by any trial to sejiaiate two 
ideas, we have all the feehng of necessit}'" the mind 
IS capable of” (p 264 ) But this is to confound two 
things which aie very difieient, the association of 
two ideas, so that the one calls up the othei, with 
the judgment, which declaies that the two things 
are necessarily related When he heaid the lo^d 
mayor named, Martin could not but think of his 
gown and cham, but he did not therefore decide 
that the mayoi and his wig had always been to- 
gether, that they would always be together, that it 
had never been otherwise, and could not be other- 
wise The laws of association may account for the 
rise of one idea along with another, or immediately 
after another, but they do not come near explaining 
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the \n1cnct niitl mcr of arinin 
belief nml jiHlpitin!'* im\ n t cm the 

ct^nt< tnj'htion of MU^k «hj»cl*! jKrccuctl for the 
fir^l tinujor on the imim ♦InU coinpin on of l^\o 
ohj( cl^ 

II It) r'^«efr»n^ on oUr^ai funtlamrutnt \({tn or 
conrifhon uify fer/oin ftfwrnt^, icc tnu t a ftnnr onJ^ 
witi ire not /fArn^>e (o t/imi 

more #/j<i i mu It //ioim to he in fArni In illuftrile 
wlnlltiuin It IX qthU coin{Kt<nt to aii^ uni to 
nttcinjit to <\]ilnn ch(tiiicti aetion l>\ nn rlninc'il 
eiUH«, or Mtal ncljou h\ iiut)nnn.»l amJ iheiineal 
fowe'e Ilnl tf lie inulerxlniut the }m>hlnn wlnJi lie 
liojKs to hoUt, ntiO fjnppU with it fiirl\,la tmi«t 
not to nitclniiical nction, or meclnnical nnd 
chcmieil action coinhmcd, more limn is m them 
riies^holc nllemptwouW be ilcnoimctil nn n mere 
prclcncc if lie ii chcimcil (iflMiit} to tlic mo« 
chnincjl pontr, or n powir of n ninlalion mill ak 
Foqilton to llie incelmiiical and cbemie \l action 
Isow we are nirLl} ciititki) to impo o a like rcstno 
lion upon (he amidst of the human mind It h 
perfectly competent to linn to nttenipt to rc ohc 
Fueli couMetions im Uio«c of identity, cmiF ilion, and 
inonl fcood into nn^ other principle Kul wc can 
rccimrc of him to Fpccii) tho piinciple, to ])ro\c that 
itncliiall^ works in the nimd, to unfold its nature 
and iLs lawp, and tc show fiom its accei tamed action 
that it 13 quite Buflicicntto produce the conviction 
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In particular, lie mnst not be allow eel bon bo ntails 
wilb an elcincnl, (o add nciv piopei (ic^ in suit bis 
pinpo^'e as lie goes along Oi iDio does he nnisfc 
foiinall}^ announce Ibe inlioduolion ol (be new' 
powci, specify i(s natuic, and lionosih' u\ow it (o be 
a new' clcincnt 

Tins IS a rule wbicli lias been habit iiall^> noglocfod 
b}'’ that school of nictapln ‘'iciaiis who doliglil to 
lediice all the opeiations of (bo nnnd to a ^01 y few 
principle'^ Locke succeeded, to Ins own satisfaction, 
indciiMiig all our ideas fiom sensation and ictlec- 
tion, but it lias been shown b}' dislingnisliod pbilo- 
oplieis, Biitisli and Continental (bat in ae counting 
thus foi such ideas as substance, and tunc, and 
power, be cbaiigcd, -watboiit pcicening it, tlic sensa- 
tions and reflex peiceplions into soinctbing eiitiielj 
different It can be pi oven that Mr Mill is e\cr 
falling into a like enor The opciation by winch 
he deiives all our ideas and beliefs fioin a few' ele- 
ments, IS a sort of jugglciy, in wliich he alteis the 
elements without its being discoveied ; and it may 
be added, that in the product which he shows, lie 
has not the real phenomenon wdiicli he piofesses to 
have explained 

The mam elements wdiich he emploj^-s aie sensa- 
tions and associations of sensation But he woiks 
up sensations mto comnctions of muid and bod}-, of 
space and time, of personalit}^ and peisonal identity, 
of inflmty and obligation to do good, w'lnch aie not 
contauied m the nature of sensations, and which 
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could 1)0 iinpnrlal lo fljom onl^ I)\ n ncu po;\cr 
FU|»cnn(hic(d, \\liirh power ^nuM icf|iiirc to IJn^c n 
plnoc nlloticd to it in In** p^^ttrn, nnd it*^ laws cniin 
cniod, nnd it** ‘'i^infirmico tslumtcd Afrnin, it will 
l)( Fliomi tint Afr Mdlln'i iiindt on unwamnt ilde 
U'-c nnd npplu*^tion of tin 1 iw*^ of n’^^ocmtion 'J he^c 
ntx tin Inw*^ of tho «urco* ion of onr idcn**, nnd 
nntlinij, more Gi\e u** two idc'i'*, nnd pbre tlic“0 
two idt'n to^Ltlior in the mind, nnd n‘-socntion will 
tend to hnn^ tliom np onre more in union Hut it 
1 not tlic oflicc of n ocntion to {ji\c ii« the idcis 
^TlnHl inu''t fir t he funn lied to it We plinll fcc 
H int ^IllI H forexer fcivmg to n ocmtion n 
power, which doe*) not belong to it, of tcntniling 
new idc IS h^ nn opcnlion m which we foc eciisa 
tions go in, find n loft^ iden coming out, folel^ h) 
the idea hung Brnrcptitiou®!^ introduced, without 
an) person being c\pectcd to notice it The pro- 
cc>^s earned on h^ this wliolc sehool of anaU^ts is 
Id c that of the nlchcnust*', who, w lion thej put 
earth into the retort, nexer could get nn}thmtj but 
earth, nnd could get gold onlj h} introducing some 
Fubslaiicc containing gold Jhc phdo'-ojdici t. stone 
of tins modem ps^cliologj is of the same eharictcr 
ns that employed in incditxnl ph}sics Ifwcputm 
onl^ fcnsqtions, ns some do, xxc hnxo noxcr anything 
but fionsations, nnd n ‘‘dirt phdo oph^, ns it hns 
been called, is the product If xxo got gold (ns cor 
taml> Mr Mill docs nt times), it is because it has 
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been quie% introduced by tlie person wlio tiiumpli- 
untly exliibits it 


111. Tests may he furnished to try intuitive tiuths. 
From tlie days of Aristotle do\sa to tire present 
time, it has been asserted that there are first truths^ 
the support of other truths^ ryhile the}’’ themselves 
rerpnre no support Profound thinkers have sys- 
tematically or mcidentall}’’ been stiimng to give ns 
the maiks of such truths Amidst considerable dif- 
feience of nomenclature and confusion of thought 
and statement (such as we might expect in the first 
eflbits to catch and expie<?s the exact truth in so 
fhflicuU an investigation), there has been all along a 
voiidei full}' huge amount of agieemcnt in the cii- 
tciia fixed on These have been such as self-evidence, 
neco'^-ity, and imRcisahty Some have fixed on one, 
and ‘-omc on anothei of thc^e. as their favorite test- 
ing piinciplc, and have OA’cilookcd the otheis. 
Some have employed two. oreilooking the third 
Pmt tlie^c thiee aie m fact the to'Jts which, m a 
lofi-c 01 moic ‘■tiingent fonn, have been announced 
oi appli( d by the gieal body of deep and earnest 
ihinluM ’ It could he -hown that Ai istotle bad at 
'd'lnp'-t'j of all of them In modem time^!, 
I'xbi iitmrdb' piojioundod the '^clf-evidenee lefei- 
jnir im'dMUalh iiom tunc to time to the neee<^‘^ity 
‘ ivl Itcul was in the wav of icfeiiinrr. 


!i*a >lv R 
l:ie lluit. 


m a \*1\ Hen oi way, to all 

lAnbmt> biiiuglit out juonunontly the 
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ncce^siiy, nntl Knnt, follo^^ed Sir "W Ilnmilton, 
conjoined necos'sit^ nnd nnuercilitj, — nU three 
01 crlnohing the Eolf-c\idcncc, in consequence of their 
keeping aivnj ior_j much from re^htio*!, nnd dncll 
ing ninong mental forms' "NVe shall find Mr Mil 
employing all of them, inthout, howcicr, fiill^ ai>- 
pichcnding their character or seeing then signifi 
cance 

As ne proceed, we shall gather these tests into 
heads, nnd establish then inhdity, and gi\o them 
their proper c\pio ‘^lon Wo shall ‘^how that n's'^o- 
cintion of ideas, 11111011 is supposed to i\orI such 
wonders, cannot giie thece characters to anj appre- 
hension or proposition No exponential or domed 
tnith can stand an^ one, or at least the nliolt of 
tho«o tests A gcneml truth discoicrcd by a gather 
cd cxTiGuonco, as that night succeeds daj, cannot be 
said to ho sclf-ciidcnt Nor can it be rcpiosontcd 
as baling any nccc«!Sit^ m thought, for we can oasilj 
apprehend it to bo otbcmisc Noi can it be de- 
scribed as uniioi'«at,for the time maj come when, m 
consequence of a cliangc of mundane arrangements, 
the day or the night ma> cease 

Follou mg out these principles, I mean, m discuss- 
ing the questions started Mr Mill, to proceed in 
the folIoi\ing method — 

( 1 ) I allow him to try his power of annlj’sis, ac 
cording to Ins psychological method, on all alleged 

'The otcstswillho consiled » /ra review of them mil bo foond in The 
Chap xit A Lisloncal and cntical Ihtuirionei^the irnd Pnrt i D ti c. 3 
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fundamental tmtli, witliout reserving any exception 
This IS what Sir W Hamilton would not have done, 
as he regaided consciousness as deciding the whole 
question at once, and authoritatively and conclusive- 
ly I hold that consciousness has a most important 
pait to act It has to disclose to us what are the 
ideas and convictions in the mmd when it begins to 
reflect, and what is the precise natm’e of the ele- 
ments into which we would resolve them But T 
admit that in the mature man all is not intuitive 
that IS spontaneous and apparently instantaneous. 
And so I freely permit Mr Mill to attempt to de- 
compose any idea into simpler composites But as 
he does so, I claim the right to sit by and watch 
him, lest he unconsciously change the elements in 
the process, and at the close I carefully niqiure 
whether he has explained all the characteristics of 
the idea and conwction 

(2 ) AVhen he fails, as I believe it will be found 
that he does fail, m regard to certain mental prm- 
ciples, then I hold that these principles which the 
acute intellect of Mr Mill cannot decompose, may 
be regaided as elementary, at least provisionally so , 
that IS, till some abler man (winch is not hkely to 
happen) makes the attempt and succeeds 

(3) 1 bring the alleged liist truths to the test oi 
self-e\ idcnce, necessity, and umveisahty, and when 
they can stand these criteria, I pronounce them con 
clusivcly to be original and primary and funda 
mental. 
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sin SltLL^a ADMISSIOVS 

T nr common imprc«*iion rcgnnlmg Mr Mills 
pliiloeopli^ IS ilmt it needs no jntiiiti\c pnn 
ciplo«, Hint flic nuflior of it docs not presuppose or 
allow llmt there is nn^ thing innate in the mmd 
Some of lii« admirer? gise him cicdit for ncaMiig a 
rich fabric nithout nnj material c\ccpt scnsitions, 
and with no machinery c\ccpt cvpcncncc Mr 
Mills ca\ds against tho«onho support fundamental 
truth, and the manner m which he c\pounds liis 
own Bjstcm, arc fitted to Icaac this impression He 
begins the construction of lus tlicorj^ nith sensa 
tions, ho goes on to fashion them into annousforms 
by association of sensations, lie allows among the 
Bcnos of sensations a mcmoi^ of the past, an c^poc 
tslion of the future, and n power of obsening co- 
eMstcnccs and successions, resemblances and diflbr 
cnees between sen^iitions, and he makes the mmd 
as it adiancos rccci\c powerful aid from the artificial 
instrumentality of language Tlicso seem, at least 
to a cursory obsciw or, to constitute the matter and 
the agency h^ which he ingeniously constructs tho 
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ideas, many of tliem so grand and far-ranging, wliich 
tlie mmd of man is capable of forming But while 
these seem to he the origmal furniture of the mind ' 
and the sum of the assumptions he has to make, we 
find if we look more caiefully that in rearing his 
fahiic he is ever and anon calling m other prmciples, 
some of them openly and avowedly, and otheis nn- 
coiisciously and furtively , and that these form -when 
placed together a huge but ill-fashioned and in- 
congruous body of what are in fact, whatever he 
may call them, intuitive prmciples or metaphysical 
truth 

It vull be found, indeed, that the mental analysts, 
whose ambition it has been to reduce the original 
capacities of the mmd to a very small number, have 
been obliged to bring in a vast body of assumptions 
and new elements as they advance Locke satisfied 
himself that he had derived all our ideas from sensa- 
tion and leflectioii, but then he called in faculties to 
woik upon the materials thus fuinishcd; he finds 
ideas '-suggested” as these poweis operate, he 
ghes an impoitant function to "intuition,” and sup- 
po'^cs the mind capable of discovering "nccessaiv” 
relation'! li]\ en lluine, v Iio of all metaphysicians 
is di'^poscd to make fewest admissions, remaiks in 
Cl itici''iug Locke, "I should desiic to knowvhat can 
be meant by assciting that self-love, or lesentment 
of injune'!, oi pa'^Mon between the sexes, is not in- 
iiiitc” (iror;,c, vol iv 1 , 23) Tlio Sensational 
School niaile all our ideas tran^fomiod sensations ; 
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bill in onlcr lo get pueb nlcis ni tbo^c of pcrfonnl 
idcnlitx, power, ninl dntx llit) qutcll^ gn^c (he 
(mn fomiing net n jhiui r of irnnsmuting one (lung 
inio nnodirr I nni iio« lo pIiow how mnti} pnn 
cipl(.« Mr Mill Ins b(en obliged to c^ll in, ns bo goes 
niong, m onler to c\plnin (ho nctiml phcnbnicnn of 
the iniml on bis b\ (>otbi •'is. 1 mnsl giii comulcP' 
nblc t\tnrtp 111 onlcr to do pi tire nt once (o his 
nnt\ nrgnminl llie ndmnsjons nrc no 
doubt nndidh innde, mid (he\ nro nb\n\fl clcnrlj 
Ft itod Oiir rcidtrs mint judge ns lo bou fir IbtV 
ntb-Cl (he iippirciit Fitnpbci(> nnd ino<bfj (he logicnl 
con^nteucN of Ins p\Mun As I bi\c ocen ion 
(o refer to them in (he eour«c of (he di cu sjon, I 
nnm\)or end dc ignnle Ibcm h} (he letters of the 
Creel nlplntiol 

<t 7licrt IS on intnifdiofe mid infuificc /^lOlc^cf?l;c, 
Ills hngnngc is c\prx.*s ‘•Me do I non ^omo things 
immcdinlcl} nnd inluitivcU (p 12G) 

fl From the (nitl s known hj mtiiilion others nrc 
inferred ‘•Iniths nrc I nowii to us m (wo wn\s, 
Eome nrc Inown dirocllj nnd of (hem lIncs nnd 
Foinc Ihrou^jh the medium of oilier truths JIic 
fonner nrc (he mbject of intuition or conrcioiicnc«s, 
the httor of inference Ihc truths known hj intiii 
lion nrc the ongiml premises from winch nil others 
nro inferred {lor/iCj Introd § 4 ) 

/ Jica^ionitiff carries us hact to mtuxUon, from 
which tt derives xfs ultimate premises lie thus fol 
lows up the pas«?<ige Inst quoted “ Our nssent to tlic 
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conclusion being grounded upon the truth of the 
premises, we never could arrive at any knowledge 
b}'" reasonmg, imless sometbmg could be known an- 
tecedently to reasoning” And m the work more 
immediately under review “ Unless, therefore, we 
Imew something immediately, we could not know 
anything mediately, and consequently could not 
know anything at all ” (p 126 ) Elsewhere he says 
Eirst Principles cannot be proven “ To be mcapable 
of proof by reasomng is common to all first piin- 
ciples of our Imovdedge as well as of 'our con- 
duct ” ( Uiilitai lamsm, p 51 ) 

These statements are veiy satisfactory as to the 
existence of mtmtion, and the place occupied by it, 
and the purpose seived by it He does not m these 
passages state the giounds on which he admits m- 
tmtion, nor the tests by which he would try it. 
These, however, may come out mcidentally as we 
advance Let us inqiuie ivhat he represents as ex- 
eicises of intuition 

d Consciousness is a form of intuition This is 
implied thioughout, and will be shovm to be so by 
the passages quoted imdcr othei heads 

e ^^Clateve) consciousness reveals is to he received. 

Accoidmg to all philosopheis the evidence of con- 
sciousness, if only we can obtain it pure, is con- 
clusive” (p 126 ) ‘Hf consciousness tells me that I 
have a ceitain thought oi sensation, I assuredly liave 
that thought or sensation ” (p 141 ) 
t. Consciousness and intuitive convictions are ai- 
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bilcp* from \0ncli (litre i** no npptnl “Tlic ^cnlict 
of cotrcioii IK <, or, m other Monl«, onr immtdnlc 
nml intmtwc coDMclion, is ndimttcd on nil Immls to 
1)0 n iltti ion mthmit nppinl (p 127) 
i; 7/if (nt(h rcv{nh(} hy ro;i/cio»»;irv? rrsN 07i ir«< 
oica ccu/nirr ** \U the worM mluul**, " itli our n« 
llior, lint it IS iinpo «jhlL to <1ouht n fict of iiitcmnl 
ron®ciou‘'Ju « To fiel, niul not to 1 non lint no 
ftc],n nn tinpo ihiliti lint ^ir W illmni Hnnullon 
I not *^Tti ficil to kt (Ilf* truth rtH on iLi onn e\i 
<kncc lit nnnt** n (htnon (nition of it As if il 
ntre not runicitiith pro\t*l h\ con tiou no s iti-clf, 
he nltcinpl** to pro\c it hi n rcductxo (ul <th*>urdum"* 
(p 1 ’2 ) Ik (hen cn(iti**t I OiinK ju'-lli, ^ir il 
Inni Ilnmilton** proof, nhich Iio f'lis enmes in 
“round n lonj, circuit to rtlum (o (lie point from 
ninth no fct out. “He hns deduced the tnnt 
northinc s of con tiou«nt s from tlic icnciti of the 
Dcit^ , and the lemciti of (he Dcit) can onl} bo 
1 nonn from the CMdtnceof con cioiicnecK (p ]3^) 
Jlr Mill him elf noiild Im\e (ho (nith “rest on its 
onn ciulence I rtjoice in this nppoil For 
nlmt IS (his nltnnatc test but that of Self rcnUncc, 
fo oflcn enunciated, or at least referred to and im 
plied in the nniintfl of profound tbinl ci'^,from Anv 
(otic dominant, and among otho^P,^c^} c\pic« ly 
b^ I/>cKo? Nothing can be clearer or more Fitiv 
factor} than ^fr Mills language “Mk knon uitui 
li\cl} nimt no 1 non b} its oivn evidence, — b} di 
reel apprcliension of the fact. 
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6 It is impossible to doubt or deny the facts made 
known by consaiousness “A real fact of conscious- 
ness cannot be doubted or denied” (p. 134) iVliat 
IS tbis but tbe other famous test of fiist truths, the 
test of Necessity appealed to by Plato, Aiistotlc, 
Leibnitz, Kant, and so many other profound thmkers 
of ancient and modern times ^ Already, then, we 
have the two tests of Self-Evidence and Necessity 
sanctioned Tn the passage quoted under last head 
he had, as most philosophers have done, mixed them 
up together as being mtimately connected “ It is 
impossible to doubt a fact of internal consciousness 
To feel, and not to know that we feel, is an impos- 
sibdity ” and so he would have the truth “ rest on 
its own evidence ” The law of necessity is repeatedly 
appealed to “ The facts which cannot be doubted 
are those to which the woid consmoiisness is by most 
philosophers confined, the facts of internal con- 
sciousness, the mind’s own acts and affections 
AY hat we feel, we cannot doubt that we feel It is 

s 

impossible for us to feel, and to think perhaps that 
we feel not, or to feel not, and thmk perhaps that 
we feel” (p 132) Sir WiUiam Hamilton has no 
where made a more decisive use of the law of neces- 
sity and piinciple of contradiction than Mr Mill has 
done m these passages 

No man ever doubted of the facts of conscious- 
ness “ Consciousness m the sense usually attached 
to it by .philosophers, consciousness of the mind’s 
own feelings and operations, cannot, as our author 
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(ruU Ijo ih bcljcxttl Tlic inunnl facb the feel 
211 ^ 111 our mind*' never doubted, pincc (o do ^o 
v\ould be to doubt lint we fed wliit wt feel (p 
311) A** in n jn pre\iou«l\ quoted, the tt ti 
of nlfcMdencc niid ncce i(\ were joined, o in (Iih 
the tc t^ of Ntcf^il^ nnd f/xiicfr/'oh/y (uni\cr»Tlitv 
of coiiMctjon) nix roinbtticd, and iIil u]u\Lri]ii\ h 
lr\ce<l to llie ntce Mt\ Ihc fict^ww^ nc\cr doubt 
ed,** Miicc to do »o would bi to doubt tb \t we feel wimf 
wefed, whnh H npix tnlul n** iinpo'- ibit \\ c thus 
find the te tiof mluiijon,nv 1 cur^onlv M ctibcd tliLin 
in clnptcr, nnd inenn to titifbld fhi in more fnll^ 
in n future dmptcr, cniplovcd b\ Mr Mill, and in liic 
%cr\ lOgjicM onkr in wlndi 1 hi\e pheed ibtin lie 
tnnkts nil nppe il to i-dfeMdtnco , the truth ‘ rc-sU 
on its own cvidcnco He k (s this h\ the principle 
tint “to feci, nnd not to Know tlml vve fed, is an 
impo ihilit^ And now we find hnn nppcihn^ to 
cithoheilv or common con'^ciil, nnd foundiiijj it on 
nccc '•ilv the fact “was never doubled, mice it 
“cannot be di believed 

X In arr/tmiff icifh the fccjUtctccarc entitled to cull 
i;i the a^sirrmicc of immediate Inowlcdyc as a test 
“I put to him (the Fecptie)thc simplest cisc concei\ 
able of immediate Knowlcdj,c, and n«k, if wo ever 
feel an} thing? If eo, then, at the moment of fed 
ing, do we 1 now that we feel? Or if he will not 
call this Knowledge, will he den^ that we lia\c a 
feeling, we liavc at least some sort of assurance or 
conviction, of having it? lliis assurance or con 
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viction is 'wliat other people mean by Imowledge. If 
he dislilces the ^yord, I am willmg, m discussmg Avith 
him, to employ some other. By whatever name tins 
assurance is called, it is the test to which we bring 
all our convictions” (p. 126 ) This passage has not 
the logical power of some of Hamilton’s arguments, 
but it IS altogether after his manner I have quoted 
it to show, that Mr ]\Ti11 thinks himself justified m 
appeahng to the assuiance of consciousness as an 
ultimate and decisive test 

X. The revelations of consciousness, together with 
what can he inferred from them, constitute the sum of 
our Inowledge “What consciousness directly re- 
veals, together vuth what can be legitimately m- 
ferred fiom its levelations, composes, by universal 
admission, all that we Imow of the mind, or indeed 
any othei thing” (p 107 ) I do not admit that this 
statement is coiiect, unless he make consciousness 
sjuionymous with intuition, and include the senses 
and our pimntive beliefs, which also contiibute, and 
this largely, to what we know. I quote it to show 
how deep a place oui authoi allots to the levelations 
of consciousness 

These admissions all i elate to Consciousness, the 
void being used, howevei, nov ui a wider and now 
in a naiiowei sen‘=ej sometimes being coextensive 
vith intuition^ as vhen (sec C ) he speaks of “con- 
sciou‘’ne^‘5, or in other woid^, immediate and intuitive 
coiniction,” and m otliei passages meaning (see i) 
‘ con^ciouMiGs^ of the mind’s ovn feelings and opeia 
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lion*^.’ In ilic licnds tint follow, hi? ndmi^sions rc- 
hte to facts it nn^ bo ntlcatcd b) con‘“Ciou«nc=!'», but 
not bc}ond it 

// II c inof/ be sure of xchat wc see as xccU as of 
xchal ICC fed ‘*^^hat one sees or fccl‘«, wlictlicr 
bodil} or inciitall}, one cannot but be sure that one 
Fees or ftcl^ (LotjiCj Introd § 1 ) Tins is a satis 
fictor} Ftntement, but be nflcn^nrds detnets fiom it 
b} ob‘'CrMnt tliatwconcn Fiippo c lliatwc see what 
we do not see, and be h c\idtntl} doubtful wlictbcr 
we Fee nn\ tiling bo}ond our'chc*’ lliis topic will 
require to be caicfull> examined in a fiiliirt tliapttr 
Mtanwbilc 1 bring forwatd the statement to ‘’bow, 
Hint if it can be pro\cn that we do inluiluel} *500 
cxtcinid objects, and that our intuitions of external 
it^ and c\len‘«ion arc not rcsoUablc into nnjlbmg 
Biiniilcr, tbeu we must be prepared to grant that the 
objects exist Spcnl mg clscwlicrc of the “first 
premises of our knowledge, he sa^o, tint “being 
matters of fact, tbe^ ma^ be the subject of a direct 
appeal to the ficulties winch judge of fact, namely, 
our senses and our intcnial comciousncss ( UuUta 
nanism, p 51 ) 

\ ITc Inoio exisicnccj and male assertions about 
existence Ibus be place? existence among In? cate- 
gories, and docs not attempt to rcsohe it into nnj 
thing else “Besides the propositions winch assert 
sequence or Co-c\i?tcncc, there are some winch 
assert simple existence/ etc (Zojnc, B i ^ § 5, C ) 

$ IVe are capable of eiperiencmg and hiowmg 
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sensations We need not pioduce passages or refer- 
ences to prove tins, for tlie evidence of it rims 

I 

tliiougliout Ins voiks 

0 Pleasiu e and jiain an e zoliat loe feel them to he, 
and nothing else Speaking of these, lie says of 
Hamilton, that ^'he is not so much the dupe of 
voids as to suppose that the}'" aie an^^thing else 
than vhat ^ye feel them to be” (p 479 ) 

7t Extension is an essential pai t of the concept of 
body “The tiuth is, that the condition of space 
cannot be excluded, it is an essential pait of the 
concept of body, and of eveiy kmd of bodies ” (p. 
327 ) This IS not an adequate statement, hut it un- 
phes that man has at least one necessaiy concept as 
to body, and I shall endeavor to show that this can- 
not be 1 csolved into sensation oi association 

{> Theie is evidently an ultimate fact in memoiy, 
“Our belief m the veiacity of Memoiy is evidently 
ultimate no icason can be gneiifor it v Inch does 
not piesuppo=^c the belief, and assmne it to be well- 
gionnded” (p 174) This statement appeals in a 
foot-note,^ and our authoi docs not even tiy to show 
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it fits into Ills S3 stem Tlie justificntion of the 
principle nill full under our notice under niiotlier 
head hlesiiuliile I call attention to the adimssion 
lie declares that ineinor3 carries uith it its oini 
a emcit^ , and that oui belief in that a orncit3 is “ id 
tiinate, and “ ea identl3 ultimate I shall endeaa or 
to shon that the full ficts of memoty arc not em 
braced iii this hiicf statement But there is much 
stated, and tliero is more implied lie heie concedes 
full3 that there is a “aeincit3 ’ m at least one otlicr 
fttcult} of the mind besides mtcnial consciousness, 
that tlieio IS a “• belief that can be trusted, and that 
this belief is “ultimate, is in fact “caidcntl3' ul 


muit bo In Mehfa*eaiivmrtf nndMlm 
yir tym /«/ licforc you «n 1 ato any 
eo-Tnitn -o bnic cr of jour paat cx 
per ence \« it i« moit dc niblo 
to 1 nn* tint po nt <iaiic cle&rly liomc 
I will c to A 1 Apply A pasto^ in 
wl ich Atr ^luart Millitatcshii o\n 
pliiloaopl culdoctnno Tlcro is no 
knovicd 0 u ;f r no Irutls coj; 
niia' Ic bj tl ctnlnd • inwartl 1 1 1 and 
groundc 1 on intuuirccYi Icncc Sen 
salion and llic minds consciousness 
of Its own nets aro not only rhe cx 
clu iTO sources but il o solo maten Is 
of our knowkMp: Let us teat ll en 
bj tl cio pr c I les nn net of memory 
I am nt tins moment comfortably 
warm but I call to m nd wiib great 
clearness tl o fact tl nt a short timo 
ago I \ as >c y cold ^Miat datum 
docs scnsaiion g c mo 1 Simply 
that I am now warm Wbat datum 
docs onsLiousDcss pivo? that I 
haro tlie ; sent np tss n of basin'* 
been cold a si ort t me a^o Out both 
thes data aro alto ctl cr w do of the 
mark The quest on vliich 1 would 
eunestly beg Mr ildl to ask himself 


b tins — hat Is my ground for bo* 
lcTin‘» tint I tfosceli a slert iimo 
ft-o 1 lino the pre ent mpraswn 
of I A in'* been cold a tl ort time ago 
Ilia IS one ju lament I irai cold 
s at ort lime ago tins is o to* 
t lly d stmet an 1 separate jmlg 
ment ricrc is no nccessiry nor 
cren anj probable connection be- 
tween ticso t VO jul ment —no 
groun I I 1 atever fur tin kin<* tl at the 
truth of one follov $ from (I o tr iih of 
tl 0 other —except ujHin tlo li poth 
cs 3 that my m nd is so con iitutc I ns 
accurately to represent past i cts But 
I ow will c tl er sensat on or con 
scoos css or the t o comlincd m 
any t aysuflico for tlio c tnbi hinent 
ofanysuch [repos toni (Oi i\a 
f rtuml 6race 18C0 pp G 3 ) Tho 
Pl /os ph eal Introd ct n is tl o work 
of a mind of extraordinary acuteness 
and has unfold d mtny impo tant 
philosoph cal truths Fubli hed at the 
saroo I mo s the frst chtion of my 
Tork on The Ini iti s f tie M d 
bothDr^\ardn d mjsclf line noticed 
curious coiucidcDccs in tho t to works 
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timatc” He who allows so much might have lu- 
qiiu’ed whether there may not he other hehels of the 
same kind; and eqnahy veraciouS; involved ni the 
exercise of other faculties of the mind. Mr Mill is 
coiistantlj^ and teiribty scveie m his slrictnies on the 
Intmtive School of Plnlosoph}^ , hut it is clcai he 
himself belongs to an intuitive school, v itliout know- 
ing or at least avowing it Admitting an intuitive 
consciousness and an ultimate belief, he makes no 
attempt to show how far they modify his cmpiiical 
philosoph}^, and he enteis upon no scientific investi- 
gation of the iiatuie, the laws, or the mode of oper- 
ation of these elements of our nature 

0 The omnd, whatever it he, is aware of itself, is 
aware of itself as a sei les of feelings, is aioare of itr 
self as goast and present The statements he makes 
are A^ery cmious “ Our notion of Mmd, as Avell as 
of Matter, is the notion of a permanent something, 
contrasted Avith the perpetual flux of the sensations 
and other feehngs or mental states Avhich Ave refer 
to it ” (p 205 ) “ If we speak of the ]\Iind as a se- 
nes of feelings, Ave are obliged to complete the state- 
ment by calling it a series of feelings Avhich is aAvare 
of itself as past and future” Agam, if but a senes 
of feehngs, it " can be aware of itself as a series ” 
(pp 212, 213 ) I shall have to subject this language 
to a siftmg examination in the two next chapters, 
where it ayiII be shown that it does not fauiy or fuUy ' 
embody the fiicts of Avhich we are conscious I quote 
it 9 ,t present to show that Mr Mill is obhged to 
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allo^^ tlmt there is Eomcthing permanent m nund, 
nnd that the mind is in a sense amro of itself and 
of this peimanence 

The nbo\e seem to be \ cry much of the nature 
of tlio^c first or oiiginal principles ^^hlch the Intui 
ti\e School of Metaphysicians, to n Inch Mr Mill is 
so much opposed, nio in the way of putting fonvard 
Tlio^e tint I am non to state seem to be of the 
nature of Ians or faculties operating in the mind 
No doubt, ns ^\c are e\cr being told, ^\c pro\c that 
they c\ist by ob«enation But uhile it is by c\ 
porience ^^e disco\cr them and loam their nature, 
they must opente prior to our c\pciicnco, and m 
dependent of it. 

r Thci e IS a naUtc law of ojieclation lie tolls 
us that the psychological method ^^lllch ho adopts 
“postulates, first, that the liuman mmd is capable of 
Expectation In other a\ords, that after hnamg had 
actual ‘5cn'«at!ons, a\o are capable of forming the con 
ccption of Possible sensations, sensations ninch we 
are not feeling at the present moment, but which we 
might fool, and should fool if certain conditions irere 
present, the nature of nliich conditions we have, in 
many cases, learnt by experience (p 190 ) Almost 
all metaphysicians have postulated, that the mmd 
has a capacity and a tendency which prompt it to 
look fomaid from the past and present to the future 
They have done so because mtemal observation 
shows that there must be some such prmciplc, and 
they have endeavored to give the proper expression 
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of it * some describing it (unfortunately, as I think) 
as an expectation that the future "will resemble tlie 
past ; others (also unfortmiately, as I think) as a be- 
lief in the iiniformit}’’ of nature, by ollicis, moie 
jihilosophically, as a belief in the identity of self and 
of other objects, together with a conviction that the 
same agents, acting as a cause, will piodiice the 
same effects But it does not concern us at jircscnt 
to inqiiiie what is the accuiate and adequate expres- 
sion of the law (tins discussion will be taken up as 
we advance) , only, I may remaik, that Mr Mill’s 
version seems to me to be about the most defective 
and confused I have met with, experience being the 
arbiter, for he makes a series of feelings, each one 
of which must pass away before another appears, 
expect somethmg of itself It is satisfictoiy, liow- 
ever, to find him granting that there is such a law ; 
and surely he cannot object to others making a lil^e 
postulate, and endeavoring to give an accoimt of it 
which they regard as being more m accoi dance with 
our conscious expeiience 

V There are original laws of association The 
psychological theory "postulates, secondly, the laws 
of the Association of Ideas” Then follows an 
enumeration of these laws It is unnecessary to 
give it at this place ; it ivill subsequently fall under 
our notice and review It does not seem to nie to 
be the best in our language , and we shall find that 
he enormously exaggerates the power of association. 
I refer to it at present to show that he is adimttmtr 
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nt this plicc n h\\, or rniljcr group of l\ufl 
opcnting in (!»o innnl 

7/»f run / r/nt form rrrt/ hftt/ ulca^ o'? to the 
Jnfimtt a \il thf Ah ohif In ilu^ rt pret ho ndopis 
dcoprr nn I in mine rfipott-j pi t< r than llio'-c 
of Jlnmilt^n ^‘^imfhin^ inrinitc it n conc(ption 
nhiclt like of our complex iiln«, cont iins n 

negntnc rhnuni, hut nliicli conl'iini po'^itivc ele- 
ment^ nl o Infinifc ^p^ct for in'lnncc is there 
nothing jm iti\c in (Uni'* 'lUe ncgali\c port of 
(lies conception is the nh eiicc of Itoumls. 'Ihe j)o i 
(no nro, (ho i<len of fpict , mul of ^J)^cc gre iter (h in 
nin finite fpnct, ^o of infinite ihimtion, etc. A^nin, 

\h olulo, in nfirxncf to nn\ gi\cn nttribulc, Fig 
nific« the po <c « on of tlnl ntlnhutc in fini hcil per 
fiction nnd complctenc « A being nb olutc in 
1 noiricilgo, for <\impU, is one nho knows m the 
litcnl incanmg of (he (onn, c\cn thing ho will 
pretend lint this conception n iicgntiic or unincnn 
ing to ««? (pp 1*1,17) Ibis !«; ft \cr 3 ju«l account, 
Fo far ns it goes, of our apprehension of the innnitc 
nnd perfect* — ft better plin«c than the nb olutc 
Mr Mill tloes not tint tlm conception implies 
nn;^ inluitnc cnpncitv , in fiict, he iicglcets to tell us 
liow it m formed M^Iittlicr ultimate or not, it is 
ftcl nowlcdgcd that the mind has such ii conception, 
and Mr Mill, if he nccount for it on hn psj cholOoical 

• 1 1 are cn leatorr 1 to a* nw {I f Dciij an I tint i e il t thinf* 

iwn* / tf 1/ / It n n Ii f 3) *J (I) c<cr cxn'til i" our nilejl 
that ire I arc a fio Itire notion of tome Imoj^o or notion tin I (3 ) tuci thai 
eJn^aiinT lie » jrfjriec or (irsc or nothing ran LcoJIcl toil 
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theory, -will require to bring in something much 
deeper than the sensations and associations of sensa- 
tion, fiom which he seems to diaw our ideas 

W e have yet to look at some other laws which 
look excessively hke the first or ultimate truths, 
which metaphysicians of the Intuitive School have 
been in the way of enunciating and employing 

X Beliefs are ultimate when no reason can he given 
for them which does not imply their existence and 
veracity I have abeady (see q ) given the passage 
which authorizes this law. After statmg that belief 
in the veracity of memory is evidently ultimate, he 
adds, “ No reason can be given for it which does not 
presuppose the belief, and assume it to be well ground- 
ed ” After announcmg this principle, he might have 
been expected to mqimre whether it does not sanc- 
tion other cognitions and beliefs, such as those which 
we have of the externahty and extension of bodies, 
and the existence of tune and of an abidmg self It 
can be shown that eveiy attempt to derive these 
from other elements presupposes the ideas and the 
convictions 

ip There are truths implied in other truths neces- 
sarily, and according to an ultimate law, internal or 
external He is speaking of logical Proprium, and 
of its being involved m the attribute which the 
name ordmarily or speciaUy connotes , and he affirms, 
that « whether a Pioprium follows by demonstration 
or by causation, it follows necessarily ; that is to 
say, it cannot hut follow consistently with some law 
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which wc regard ns a part of the constitution cither 
of our thinking faculty or of the unnerse’ (J^ogiCf 
BLaMi^^T) Asl understand this statement, it 
implies that i^hcn a Piopnum follows by demonstra 
tion, it docs 60 according to a law ^\hich is part of 
the ‘^constitution of our "thinking faculty 'Ihe 
language reminds us of that of Rcid and Hamilton 
0 ) A7ig assertion %olacli conjlicts loiih the Fnndc 
menial Laws of Thought rs to vs jinhchevahle, and 
this may very possibly pi occed from the native struc- 
ture of the mmd Ills language is acrj rcmarl iblc 
He is speaking of the three rnndamcntal Laus of 
Tliought, — tho«c of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle, and he thus comments upon them 
""M hether the three so^allcd Fundamental Lai\s are 
laws of our thoughts bj the native structure of the 
rniiid, or merely because v\c perceive them to bo 
univ ersally true of observed phenomena, I will not 
positiv cl^ decide , but they are laws of our thoughts, 
now and invincibly so Thc;y may or may not be 
capable of alteration b^ experience, but the condi 
tions of our OMstcnce dcn;y to us the experience 
which would be required to alter them Any a'^scr 
tion, therefore, which conflicts with one of these 
laws, — any proposition, for instance, which asserts 
a contradiction, though it were on a subject whclly 
removed from the sphere of our experience, is to us 
unbelievable The belief m such a proposition is, in 
the present constitution of nature, impossible as a 
mental fact (p 418 ) The language is cautious 
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and liesitatmg It is evident that he "would fain eX' 
plain the incapacity of believing coniiadiclory prop- 
ositions by his favorite law of association 'Wq shall 
see as we advance that this law cannot explain our 
peculiar conviction, but meanwhile it is interesting 
to notice that he will not decide ’s^hether these 
fundamental principles may not he ^Haws of our 
thoughts by the native structure of the mind ” The 
hesitation implies a doubt of the whole system of 
empnicism 

Some of my readers, in looking at these passages 
thus biought into convenient (oi inconvenient) jux- 
taposition, may require to be assuied that I have not 
taken them fiom Hamilton’s works, instead of the 
Examination of Hamilton and other works of Mr 
Mill And were it not that m the expression of 
them they have not the homeliness and depth of 
Reid, nor the chnchmg logical grasp of Hamilton, 
they might be mistaken for utteiances of the two 
gieat Scottish metaphysicians I have allowed Mr. 
Mill to speak for himself ^11 that I have done is 
to cull out the scatteied statements as to ultimate 
truth, and present them m relievo, that students of 
philosophy may mark their significance I mean to 
refer to them fiom tune to tune in the commg dis- 
cussion , but I do not make use of them simply as 
concessions by Mr MiU I would not thmk it woi'th 
while employing a mere argumentum ad liominem 
I feel no pleasure in pointing out real or seeming 
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mcongniitic*? m (ho inc(npli>eicnl K>R(cmof nn cmi 
nontdiiii] cr, A\ho, in other dcp^rtmcni*?, such nspolit- 
icnl cconomj nnd inducli\c logic, Ijir done fo much 
to ncUnnco 1 nowlcdgc I employ Ihc^c ndmi'Jsions 
bccnucc (hc3 contain importnnt truth, not nl\Nn3S in 
the bc^t form, but CApnble of being fiill 3 \ indicated 

Mr Mdl, I bche\e, a\ould urge Ihnt mnn3 of the 
lUua made ere not Fopantc and distinct 
from cncli other, and that sex end of them might be 
included under one head lie it fo, it !«« ncxcrlhclcss 
of ndxnntage to hnxe them ppread out in the «cxcral 
Ehapes m xxhicli thc3 presented, the more fo tint 
Fomc of thc‘«o impl 3 xcr 3 important principles xxiUi 
farlool mg re uU« 

The first pnnciplos thus nxoxrcd m the course of 
his exposition fUouUI haxc had a fonnal place allot- 
ted them in the P3‘‘(om, Fa3 nt the commencement 
or the close Had this been done, it xxoiild Imxc ut 
tcrl3 dcstro3cd the apparent Riinphcit}, and I bohexe 
nl o Ibc fi3annictr3 of liis S3«tcm, uluch would hnxe 
been Fccn to be a xor 3 complex and hotel ogcneoiis 
one Sccmingl3 n contimution of tlio plnlosophies 
of Hobbes, Condillac, and Iliimc, it contains ns mnnv 
assumptions ns arc demanded b3 (he Scottish incta 
pli36icmns, xxlio appeal to fundamental laxxs of 
thought, or b3 the German mctaph3 sicmns, who 
stand up for a priori forms 

Itxxill not be ditficult to ehoxx, as xvo proceed to 
take up one special topic after nnothei, that these 
admissions logical]3 impl3 xastlymore than is con 
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ceded in the metaphysical system constiucted In 
particular, it will be pi oven that they are made on 
avowed or unphed piiiiciples, such as those of the 
veiacity of consciousness, and of ultimate behefs, 
such as those of self-evidence, necessity'', and univei- 
sality, which require that vastlj^ more be conceded 
jMready it is clear that the question hetiveen i\Ii\ 
Mdl and the school he ojiposes cannot he said to be 
one as to the existence of intuition. I am not suie 
that any judicious defender of fundamental tiiith 
would demand oi postulate a greater number of first 
piinciples than those allowed by the most influential 
opponent of necessaiy tiuth in our daj'' The ques- 
tion IS not one as to the reahtj^, but as to the natuie 
and significance of ultimate tiuth 

Of this I am sm?e, that the pressing philosophical 
want of our day is an exposition, with an enumera- 
tion and classification of the mtuitions of the mind 
which, we have seen, must be admitted even by 
those who aie supposed to deny them It is time 
that those who allow them mcidentallj’- should he 
required to avow them openly and formallj^, and 
give a separate place to them A flood of light w J1 
he thiown on metaphysics, and a world of logomachy 
between rival schools scatteied, when we have an 
earnest attempt, by one competent for the work, to 
unfold the laws of our intmtions and them mode of 
operation. 
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I N llic fcliool <0 A\]nc]» Mr Mill Iinj? nttnclicil Inm 
Fcir, there is n pcipctiinl refLiciico to ^cni'ition 
Tho«c ■\\lio lool mlo their ^\orks the \\c\\ of 
<li co\enng the deeper properties or higher tiflcctions 
of the mind, nre Aieincd b} the c\orhKiing recur 
rcnce of the i\ord, mid b^ the perpcliml ol>tni«ton 
of the thing denoted b} it* Some members of the 
school seem to be incnpiblc of comprehending nn) 
thing but matter, nnd the Foncations c\citod b) innt 
ter I bring no svicU charge nginn* 5 t Mr Mil! lie 
IS clear]} capable of mounting into a higher nnd 
more spiritiinl region But c\eii he is often dragged 
dorni to the dust of the earth b} the n eight of the 
theor} 11 Inch he hos undertaken to support As wo 

The ment I ecknccs clcToto tl o o 8cl oo! and that ll ej- bo Lc])! Tro n o 
wlio itu If tlicm In praporiion u <1 jr fctt ngilcir cjiie i o is as locnro ni'^ 
cxiiil t tl e Ii I cr Ticuli ca an 1 {leas tiro read ^ o Iv oT ilo oka of 
of them d This lenils mclortma k wrim bclon i ^(oilint school la 
that In il 0 CompctUivQ Exam alions tl osa departments mil cl iha men 
wl I h now exert so so preat nn In tal sc cnees I are a place tley nro 
flucnco on the it dies of our roung aorelr m<x nt to stimulaco and to test 
men enro fho Id l>o taken tl it ihd a IitT rent ord r of t tes and tolenis 
txam era in M rals ilould not ho from those e He I forth by tho pi jaica] 
taken ta inly from the Scnsatonal nndplyaologc I acienceo. 

(79) 
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are threatened with a revival, under a new and dis- 
guised, and somewhat more elevated form, of the 
Sensational system which wrought such mischief m 
France at the end of last century, it is essential that 

r 

we mq[uire what sensation is, and settle what it can 
do, and what it cannot do In other words, let us, 
with the mternal sense as oui informant, look care- 
fully at the original matter out of which Mr Mill 
draws our higher ideas, with the view of determining 
whether the seed is fitted to yield such frmt 

What, then, is Sensation? It is allowed on all 
hands that it cannot be positively defined This 
arises fiom its being a simple quahty, and there is 
notliing simpler into which to resolve it All we 
can do in the way of unfolding its nature, is to bid 
every man consult his consciousness when any bodily 
object IS affectmg Ins senses or sensibility But while 
we cannot furnish an affirmative definition, we can 
offer some explanations to remove misapprehensions, 
and some decided denials to oppose accepted errors - 
It should be understood that the word is employed 
to denote an affection of the conscious mmd (what- 
ever that may be), and not of the mere bodily fiame. 

It should further be borne m mmd that it does not 
include that knowledge of bodily objects, of tbeir 
exteinahty and extension, which is now denoted by 
the phiase “ sense-peiception” It is of special im- 
poitance to pi ess attention to the ciicumstance that 
sensation is not a sepaiately existing object lilce this 
stone, this tiee, or this bnd, but is an attribute of 
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fin ol»joct At lliiH point \\c nrc coining in collision 
^M<ll Mr AIilI ] Uewlicic (Zo^ic, B i c iii ) lie In*! 
nn ingenious distribution of immnblc things or icnl 
itics into siib‘'t'inccs, nttnlmtcs, nnd feclin^jjO, the last 
of course including «en«ition« "Substances arc not 
nil thnt c\isl nttributc®, if such things nrc to be 
spoken of, must he ‘‘aid to cm*'!, — feelings ccilainl^ 
CM I ' "I lcIuIq*’, or sinfes of con cioii nc , nrc nv 
buicdij to be Louiitcd nmoiig rcnhlic , but tlic^ can 
not be reel ontd ninou^j substances or nttiibiitcs 
This di^'tiibution of realities, espcLnll} tins sop in 
tion of fLohngs from suhslnnccs oi attributes, seems 
to me to be curious I hn\c not met nitli it CISC' 
where ItisfuNonhlc to Mi Mills purpo c, which 
we did not so well 1 now when we hnd onl^ his woik 
on I/)gic, but with which we nrc now made full) nc 
qinimcd h) the fuller exposition of his mcws m the 
L-\nminnliou of Ilnniiltoii that purpo c being, to 
binisli, to ns great n distance ns pos&iblo, substance 
nnd nttnbuto, nnd Icaac on!) feelings MTc me not 
)ct sutTicicntl) advanced, in tlicse discussions, to 
deal with the confused mctnph)sics of substmicc nnd 
nttiibutc Ihc present topic is scns'iUon, nnd sensa 
tion I maintain is nn affection, that is nn nttributc, 
of the conscious mind 

But Mr Mill tells us that " the sensations nrc all 
of winch I nm directly conscious (Xoi/ic, B i c ul 
§ 7 ) This mode of representing our conscious states 
was introduced by Ilumc, who derived his sceptical 
conclusions fiom it He maintnmcd that wo are 
c 
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both in one concrete net, c^cr con«cioiis of self in 
its present nniclion, coii'^cioiis of self ns nfTcctcd 
Mr Mill n«os hnjjinjjC wlucli iinpbcs lbls^^bcn he 
(§ 1) (lint “ ficn*!ntions nre slates of tlic sentient 
mind, and c\er)bod^ employs like c\prc”ions if 
ho docs not li ippen to be npholdiiifj n spccinl theoi> 
lie vho Icucs out cithci of thc'-c. cltmcnts is not 
giMiit n coircct intcqircHlion of consciou«no‘^ 
^\c nn\,h 3 nhslmciton, FOp imtcl) coiitcmphitc the 
tuo, and important infctlecttinl pinpo*-!.^ me ‘^criLd 
h^ ‘iuch n procc I-ich of the things we thus dts- 
tmgui‘>h in thought Ins a real OM'^tonce, tlic one ns 
much ns the other the sensation oi fcclm^ Im* an 
CMstciicc, but so 1ms nl o the self ^ot tlmt citlicr 
has n fiopantc cvistcncc, or nn independent CMst 
cnee, or nn CMstencc out of the other As tlio one ^ 
is nn nbvtnct, so is nl o the other If jou call the 
one, gaj the self, a nictnph} hciI cnlit},^ou should 
in cons^tciic} describe the other, the scncition, ns in 
the same «:cn«c n metaphysical cntiti llio correct 
Btatement is lhat^^c arc conscious vf the scnsntion as 
a sensation of self, nnd of the *ictf as under sensation 
And ns we enn iic\cr be con'^cious of the self, except 
ns sentient or othcn\i«c nnbeted, ‘=0 we can nc\ei be 
con‘‘Cious of n sensation except ns a scn'^ntion of n 
sentient self It is high time, uJicn phy 'siologists 
nnd metaphysicians nre dm^Miig such pen cried con 
elusions, to put this seemingly insignificant and yet 
really important limitation upon the common stale 
ment 
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I am quite AVillmg that Mr Mill should apply the 
shaq^ razor of his Psychological Method to sensation. 
I have called in consciousness to declare what is in 
sensation, hut I do not allow consciousness to decide 
at once, and without fuither inqmry, that sensations 
are and must he primary and elementary I freely 
allow the mental anal3^st to put them m his crucible, 
and to try if he can decompose them No such at- 
tempt has been made , I believe no such attempt 
will ever be made Mr Mdl and his school acknowl- 
edge that the3^ aie unresol vable and ultimate I am 
glad to have one element allowed, it may prepare 
the wa3^ for the admission of others on the same title 
In particular, the self (I will show in next chapter) 
may turn out to be quite as unresolvable as the sen- 
sations of self 

As so much is made of sensations by this whole 
school of philosophy, we must be caieful to inqume 
what IS reall3'- embraced m them, and not allow any- 
thing to be drawn from them which is not truly m 
them It is necessaiy in these times to utter even 
such a truism as this, that a sensation is a sensation, 
and is nothing moie A sensation is not a thm o- ex- 
tended^ IS not oxtonsioii^ is not sp^cG _A» scnscition 
bemg only momentaiily imder consciousness, is not 
the same as time, which has a past and a future A 
sensation is not matter oi bod3'-, which is extended 
and occupies space A sensation may be pieceded 
by lesistance, but is not itself resistance, which im- 
phes one body opposing the movement of another. 
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Ills important c\cn to innkc the further fitatemenk 
tliat we arc con‘?cious of man} oilier inuitnl acts mu’ 
nllLctions which arc not identical with ‘^cniitions 
A«cn‘:itioii IS not mcmor\, *51} tlic rcincmbiincc of 
in> icmlnif, Mr Mills book at a pailiculni tune A 
scnsition IS not expectation, the expectation which 
I cherish that truth will in the end prcMuloAci error 
A fed) ition IS not an imagination, ns when 1 jimiit a 
jjlonous ideal of beaut} or of Mrtuc A gciifeation 
Ls not judgment, c\cn when that judgment is about 
feeusation, os when 1 decide that the sciuatioua pro- 
duced b} a noi c arc not so pleasant ns tho'ic excited 
b} music. Ccrtninh, scimtion is not reasoning, ns 
when I argue that mere sentient ntlections cannot 
yield our higher ideas and deeper coimclions Sen 
nation is not c%cn the same ns emotion, ns when I 
fear tint the sensational pliilosoph} is to pic\nil for 
a time 111 this countr} A scimtion is somotlimg fnr 
low Cl than sentiment or allection, ns when I would 
Io\c God and lU} neigliboi-s, — cecn those fiom 
^vhom I diflbr in most important points A sen'^a 
tion IS not a lohtioii, os when I rc«ol\c to do my 
best to oppose picNAihiig error, — c\cnwhcii coun 
temneed b} inllucntml names 

But may not sensation be tho cause of soiDt-thing 
else? lean answer tins question onl} after giMiig 
an cxplnnation In ordinary mundane action, an 
effect IS alw'i}s the losult of the opciation of more 
than one agent or antecedent, "A man, si} a Mr 
Mill, ^ tal cs mercury, goes out of doors, and catches 
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cold We say, perhaps, that the cause of his taking 
cold was exposure to the au: But to be accurate, 

we ought to say that the cause was exposure to the 
au’ while under the effect of mercury” (Logic, B lu 
c V § 3 ) I agree with this doctrme of Mr Mdl (it 
will be expounded moie fully in chapter xm of this 
treatise), and I would apply it to the supposed causa- 
tive mfluence of sensations Sensation may be one 
of the antecedents which go to make up the cause, 
but it cannot, properly speaking, be a cause m itself; 
it is a condition or occasion, and can produce an 
effect only when conjomed with some other agent 
A sensation may be the occasion of something else, 
say of a violent derangement of a bodily organ , but 
that derangement is not the sensation, and m ac- 
counting foi it we must look not merely to the sen- 
sation, but the properties of the organ affected A 
sensation may, m like manner, be the occasion of a 
new thought aiismg, hwt the thought should not be 
confounded with the sensation , the sensation is not 
even the cause of the thought Such a sensation in 
a plant (supposing it to be capable of feeling), such 
a sensation in one of the lower ammals, would give 
ii'^e to no such thought The sensation can origin- 
ate the thought only by stiiimg up a mental ca- 
pacity 111 the soul, vliicli mental potency is to be 
legal ded as the mam element in the complex cause. 
And 3 et this essential element is inexcusably, cul- 
pably ovGilooked by the Sensational School, when 
tlioy deih c all our thoughts fiom sensaUons They 
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iiinkc iho mere n\L\ilnr^ or Ptimulitnig condition 
tlio producing po^^c^, jf, lo it«c n liomcl) illastm 
tion, \\o ‘‘liould innl c the ^ctflng of tlic pointer, 
■\\liicli ron ed Oic nttcntion of tlie Fporl‘*ninn, tlic 
c'lii e of the Killing of the binl ‘«hoL him Ihc 
mind of imn, coiisciouciio^^^ heing the ^\itnc««, does 
tiitortaiii a \n«t '\arict\ o! idc'i'?, eonie of them of n 
clc\ iting clnnctcr, ‘luch ns tho^c we entertain 
of God, find gootl, nnd ctcnnl\ I doubt whether 
llicsc nre the product of «eii«'ition'« in nn^ ‘:cn‘je Of 
tins I nrn •mre, tint thc> do not proceed fioin «cn 
Fitians cveept nhon seimtions nre employed nnd 
moulded b} lofl> mentnl fncultie®, uhich fiicultic«, 
and not the cn«ation«, ore the ninui ngents m the 
production of the cncct, nnd Uio) «hould h'l^c their 
nature, lnu«, «nd modes of action unfolded nny 
one Mho Mould gi\c us n correct thcor> of our men 
tnl opcrition« 

in'^isling on such points ns llrcse, wo la^ nn 
cficctunl nrrc‘<t on tlio^c ri.sh speculations of our day 
■which dome mans loftiest idcss from 'o low nnd 
suboi'diimtc nil agent ns *'cnsation 
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MIND, PERSONALITY, PERSONAL IDENTITY, SUBSTANCE. 

M r Ml liL admits fully tlie veracity of conscious* 
ness and tlie reality of tlie facts attested by it 
(see d, e, i] ) But Ins view of the objects of which 
it IS cognizant is very defective It seems to be de- 
rived, through Mr James Mill and Dr Thomas 
Brown, from Hume and the Sensational School of 
France Condillac, and those who followed him, 
designated all the states of the mind by the words 
sentir and sensibihtS, which conveniently embraced 
two such different things as sensations excited by out- 
ward objects, and mental emotions, such as hope and 
fear We have no such pliable word in our tongue, 
and Blown, who caught so much of the French spiiit, 
had to adopt a nariower phiase when he habitually 
repiesents all states of mind as Feelings thus he 
speaks of “ feelings of relation ” and “ feehngs of 
appiobation,” both of which imply judgment Mr 
James Mill says, “In the veiy word feeling, all that 
isv implied in the word consciousness is involved” 
And now we find Mr J S Mill cleclariim “a feelmo- 
and a state of consciousness are, in the lano'uao’e of 
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pliilosoph^ ‘ [that IS, in the philo^oph;y of Tliomns 
B^o'\^n and James Mill], “equivalent CNprossions 
ever} (lung is a feeling of winch the mind is con 
SC10U3 , everything viliich itfcels^ or, in other vvord^, 
which forms a part of its own sentient existence 
Again, “reeling, in tlic proper sense of (he term, is 
a genus of which Scn'^ation, Bmotion, and Thought 
are the subordinate specie** {Logic, B r c ni § 3 ) 
Of course Mr Mill is at hbcity to clioo‘*o Ins own 
nomcnclnluro,and use it m the signification he thinks 
fit to attach to it But olhci-s have an equal liberty 
to reject it and giv c tlicu reasons It seems to me 
an unw arrantablo use of the phra«c to make Feel 
mgs embrace Tliought, and I may add Volition , and 
those who so u «!0 it will be found, in spito of them 
selves, and of all cvpIanation«, understanding the 
word in its habitual and piopei signification , and 
when all other ideas and resolutions arc spol cn of 
ns “ feelings, the impression will be left that they 
are part of our sentient and (at best) emotional 
natuic 

Mr Mill claims the liberty of examining all the 
facts of consciousness, and of resolv ing them if he 
can into simpler elements I freely grant him this 
power Our sensations, he grants, are simple and 
original But I have argued that when we are con 
scious of a sensation, we are always conscious of self 
as sentient Now I am quite ready to allow Mr 
Mill or any other to reduce the self to something 
more elementary But I am sure no components, 
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whicli did not contaui self, could give ns self Surely 
our perception of self could not be given by mere 
sensations, that is, by sensations m wliicb self is not 
mixed up We are as conscious of the self as of 
the sensation , and the sensation could as httle give 
us the self as the self could give the sensation It 
should not be forgotten that this self appears in aU 
our other mental exercises, thus showing that it 
IS more essential than our very sensations, it is 
found m our memoiies, behefs, imaginations, judg- 
ments, emotions, and vohtions We are conscious 
of these not separately or as abstracts , but of 
self as remembering, self as believing, self as imag- 
ining, self as judgmg, self as under feehng, self as 
wjlhng 

This self IS what I call a Person Thus under- 
stood, it IS altogether correct to say that we are con- 
scious of ourselves as persons Not that we are 
conscious of personahty as a separate thing , we are 
conscious in one concrete act of this person as sen- 
tient, or as thinking, or resolving I believe that the 
mfant, that the chdd, does not separate the two 
Even the mature man seldom draws the distmction 
unless, indeed, he be addicted to reflection, or has to 
speak of the cyo and the ixoix cyo It is only on our 
remembeimgthe self, and findnig it necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the various states of self, and on 
our discoveiing that there are other conscious bemgs 
besides ourselves, that we ever think of fonnmg to 
ourselves the abstraction peisonahty, or taking the 
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lro\jl>1c lo nffim t!i'At\\c nrc llic porcoii'* to* 
t}n) n** ^\o Wire }c*?lcnln 3 , or tint we nrc dinorcnt 
from nil oilier |)tr-on*» 

So much for onr con ciou iic*?*? of oiir present Fclf, 
or of our'-olvc*^ 0*5 person** lltc Irulli now cvohctl 
cnnbk'^ us to develop the cM\ct p*<^chologit'\l nature 
of our lonviclion of pcrronnl nlinlil^ In nil our 
vvnking inointnls uc have a coM'*cjonsnc‘v? of a 
pro cntfcir Hut in tverx excrcico of mcinorv uc 
Invc n rcmcinhriiico of A pnvt Fcif rcincinlier 
the event as in pa**! time We rememher it as an 
o\pentncc of rclf llni«, in rcincmhcnno thituc 
M lied the I/ondon r\lnbilion,x\crocollcct not mere- 
ly the IaIiiIjiIioh, but our*clvts ns coing it Iriio, 
tins recollection of om*«ehcs mn} be verj fiint in 
comp in on with tint of the brilliant objccls v\iU 
ncs ed , and, from laws of memory to bo nflcnvnnls 
referred lo^ it ver^ much disappear, still it is 
there umpt up in one concrete net with the imngo 
of (he c\lcninl things In this rcmcmhrancc of 
ourselves we liavc more tlmn n recollection of a past 
thought or a past fithug, raj of the fLchng v\c had 
when visiting tlie Lxhibilion, we rcinomber the feel 
iHo ns a feehn^ of Pclf Here, ns m fo mnn> other 
eases wliicli will come under our notice, Jlr "Mill Ins 
filled to apprehend and unfold all that is m tlio fact 
of consciousness ^Thc feeling I had ^cstcula^, is 
his account (ixj^ic, B i c in § 2), "is gone never to 
return, what I have to^la^ is another feeling ex 
acll^ like the former, but still dislmct from it ' Tins 
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is not tlie correct statement What I had yesteiday 
was a conscious self under one affection, say giief, 
what I have to-day is also a conscious self under,, it 
may be, a like affection of giief, or it may be under 
a different affection, say joy Having thus a past 
self bi ought up by memory, and a present self un- 
dei consciousness, we compaie them and affinn that 
they are the same This is simply the expression of 
the fact falling under the eye of consciousness Let 
Mr Mill, if he choose, try his shaip analysis upon it 
If he does so, he will find the edge of his instrument 
bent back as he would cut it It is a rock, itself 
needmg no suppoit, but fitted to act as a foundation 
It is a self-evident truth, attamed by the bare con- 
templation of the objects , and no one can be made 
to come to any other decision, or to allow that he 
is a diflfeient person now from what he was when 
he recollects himself at some given mstant m the 
past 

We see what is meant by personality and persona] 
identity W e can express both these, without ivrap- 
pmg them in that awfal mystery m which they have 
so often been made to appear Personahty is the 
self of which we are conscious m every mental act 
Personal identity is the sameness of the conscious 
self as perceived at different tunes The phrases do 
not point to some uuknown essence, apart from or 
behind the loioivn thing They simply designate an 
essential, an abidmg element of the thing known 
As the personality and personal identity appear, we 
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nrc entitled to that tlic^ ho brought ont to 

MOW and e\prc'< cd m cxerj proper Fcicncc of ps^ 
chologv One of \n‘'totlL*4 d^’finlt^on‘^ of the fouI 
(roTro) b\ A^hicli t\e li\c, and TlcI, and nn 
dcr«l ind * Sonic ln\c charged him ■with intro- 
dmmg nn unmeaning phn«c uhen he mcntiona not 
onl^ certain qualities of the foiiI, hut n f/mt h} ulin h 
ire CM rci«c the qualities But Aristotle iia^i far too 
comprcln n«iic and accurate a thinker to omit the 
TTfro, h^ whicli, no dmiht he meant to designate a 
thiiig, nn cmhIcuco, or rather a thing haaing e\i‘-f 
cure, and capihlo of liiiiij., fiohiig understanding 
Ai MC adannee, mc hall •-ct that Mr Mill m obliged 
to ii 0 ‘■irnil ir plin®e« to denote (ho permanent thing 
that abide®, amid the cliangca of attribute or o\ 
crci«o In onlmar^ circuin^taiicc® no doubt our at 
tcntion IS directed most foreihK to the changing 
element, to the action and iitii mnnift station and 
maj nlloii the other, iiliich is eier the Fame, to fill 
\cr^ much into uhat Mr Mill calh “ol)li\i conce 
But it IS the odicc of the rarefiil p«}ihologi t to ofi- 
ecr\c it, to bring it out from the ■‘hade m uliich it 
lies, and to gi\c this conations Fclf, this rcmcnihcrcd 
pelf, this identical Fclf, the s'vmc place m lus system 
ns it has in the mmd of man 

“We nrc non in circumstances to judge of JFr 
Mill b account of mind, and lus psjchologicnl thcoiy 
of the nature and genesis of the idea n o form of it 

1 11 ^ rovro V (u//n » I taSa- ?jojo(iic £ iliy « 1 ilSof o x ^^>1 

v6/u9<i lol dafo juS -f uf L/art *al dvro cl/irvov—^DejIn/iia i) ** 
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In framing these he has ncglectcfl io look caiofullj/ 
and iiaticntl.y at the achinl hicts of coiiscioiisne'^s, 
both in regard to tlic idea and coiiMclion, find the 
elements out of i\liich lie Moidd fa'^hion if lie ac- 
kno^^ledgcs ihat mind nnohes .some soil of notion 
of what Kant calls Pci din ability He begins, indeed, 
telling ns that ^‘we neither can know nor imagine 
except as ? e/n’csen/ccZ h} the snccc‘>^ion of mani- 
fold feelings Clinch mctajiliyMcians call bj- the name 
of states 01 modifications of mind ” (p 205) ] liaAC 

put in italics the woids i\hich Mi Mill nse«, must 
nsc, to cxpi css the facts , the oi ds i\ hicli coi i espond 
to the TouTo of Aiistotlc ITc goes on to sav. ‘ It is 
neveitheless tiue that oin notion of Mind, as moII as 
of Matter, is the notion of a j^ennanent something 
contrasted with the peipetiial flux of the sensations 
and other feelings or mental states nliich wc icfei to 
it, a something which v>e figuie as remaining the 
same, while the particulai feelings thiongh -which it 
reveals its existence change” This is an inadequate 
account of the idea and conviction enteitained by us 
m matuie life We do not ?e/er the mental states 
to it, we know it in a paiticular state AYe do not 
figure self as remammg the same, we judge or de- 
cide the conscious self of to-day to be the same as 
the conscious self of yesterday remembeied by us 
It does not reveal itself through feelings, we know 
it CLS J^ccling , the one being as immediate as the other. 

Nevertheless his account, though confused and 
never exactly hitting the facts, is a veiy remarkable 
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one We mu^l loo! nl i( nrtfulh — “iJc'tdc* 
|m Hilt mid [ki of prt •^oiit fi clmf,, 

llicrc IS mmtlicr chss of no (o Ul ineln<Ud 

in nn iinunt mtion of tin (Kments nn! >ng u]i our 
connpfmn of ninid Iht tint oil of txiji cion nc x 
whicli com])0 s (lio inittdn ph< nonii ml lifi., ron‘>! It 
not unh of pn out mi otinn but IiKlui^c in ^ort 
of ni(iTioni< nnd c\p Nou, nint nix 

till L* In tin \ nn pn iiiL fithn^ 

Finttt of pn I'll! con rionsnt * nnd in tint n ped 
lint ill iin^ut 1u tl rmin fi ii ttion Jho\ nil, mon> 
OM r, n rnibli fomo mi itiont or fLclin^,<, of 

wlndi \\L ln\< prcMon !\ bid t\p«ntiito lJut 
Uk,} nrtj nlUiubd with (ho jMculnnlv, (lint tnili of 
till III iinoUc'* n Inluf in more thin K^own csi^t 
tner V fon iIkhi in>oI\(H onh (hi« hut a rcmcin 
Imincc of Fcn ntion, o\tn if not referred to nn^ 
pirlicuhr diti, iruohci (lit luij.^C'tioii nnd hthef 
llnl n fcn ition, of nlneh it a cop\ or ixprc tn(i 
tioii^ ncltiilU cM^lcd in (he pi**! nnd mi c\pcc!ilion 
invoUts (he htluf, more or h *1 po iti\t, tint n f< n 
Fition or odicr ftelin^ to tvhicli it dirtcti) rtfirp, 
Mill CM ( Ml the future Nor cm (he jdiciionicnn in 
loUtd in tln.'-c (mo ••tntei of con ciouHic'^s he nde- 
qun(cl) t\prt (d, nitlioiit n^nip. (lint the hilitf 
tlic} includL H, th it I m>**clf fonntrl} Imd, or (lint I 
jn^Fcir, nnd no other, plmll herenOer hn\o, llic htn«a 
lions rtinomliortd or cNpcctcd Tlio fact holicvctl is, 
that the Fcn itions did nctunll^ form, or Mill herc- 
nflcr fonn, part of the Fclf-stme Fcries of slntos, or 
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threads of consciousness, of wtiicli the remembrance 
or expectation of those sensations is the part now 
present If, therefore, we speak of the mind as a 
series of feehngs, we are obliged to complete the 
statement by calling it a series of feehngs winch is 
aware of itself as past and fiitnie and we are re- 
duced to the alternative of behevmg that the Mmd, 
or JEgo, is something different from any series of 
feehngs or possibilities of them, or of accepting the 
paradox, that something which ex liypotliesi is but a 
series of feehngs, can be aware of itself as seiies” 
(pp 212, 213 ) This sm’ely is an excessive^ lonnd 
about and far-fetched account of a very clear fact, in 
order to smt it to an empnical theoiy Making the 
mind “ a thread of consciousness,” “ a series of feel- 
mgs,” he IS obhged to give to this thread or series a 
set of attributes, such as that it is aware of itself in 
order to make it even m appearance embrace the 
obvious phenomena He prefaces the above by an 
acknowledgment that “ the theory has intrmsic diffi- 
culties [they are those stated] which it seems to mo 
beyond the power of metaphysical analysis to re- 
move ” The mtrmsic difficulties are veiy much the 
cieation of the theorist TVe decline ceitamlybemg 
shut up to the position, that the mnid is " a series of 
feelmgs aware of itself,” for if thus aware of it- 
self, it is more than a series \ the genume fact 
IS that the mind is awaie of itself as abidmg 
But as httle do we consent to take the other 
alternative, that the mind is somethmg d/ijfer- 
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C7if fiom the senes of feelings, it is an abiding ex 
ts/ence \cith a senes of feelings 

Tic adds, “the truth a\c me hcic face to face 
AMth thit final incxphcnhilil^ at Inch, as Sir TVil 
ham Hamilton ohser\c*»,a\e incMtablj ariivc ■when 
arc reach iiUimatc Diets As finding him‘«elf ‘?hiit 
up to sucli an issue, ho should 1mA e cxciciscd more 
patience in dealing uitli lliO‘?e uho, hi e Reid, Knnt, 
and Hamilton, liaAC been painfull} striMug to gno 
an adequate account of tlic^^e ultiinalc ficts If he 
sa}sthc} arc hc}ond imostigation or c\prc‘'sion, I 
meet him with a direct denial The operations arc 
within con^ciou^nc^js, and we can ob®cn.c and co* 
oidinatc tlicin The fact i^ Mr Mill him'olf has 
been tr} iiig to unfold them, but has gii cn a a cr} in 
sufliciont and perplexed rcndcnng “Tiic true m 
comprchensibiht} perhaps is, that something which 
has ceased, or is not }et m existence, can still bo in 
a manner pre^^ent that a senes of feelings, the in 
finitcl} greater part of which is pc':! or futuic, can 
he gathered up, as it were, into a single present eon 
ception, accompanied b} a belief of reality I tliinl , 
b} fir the wisest thing we can do, is to accept the 
moxpliciblc fact, ATithoufc an^ theory as to how it 
takes place This is a most ciicuitous and inade- 
quate, I bche\c, indeed, an inaccurate statement of 
the fict That which has ceased to exist is not 
present, it is the remembrance, which is a \ery dif 
ferent thing, that is present The future is not 
gathered into the present A\eat the present antic 
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ipate tlie future. Wq cannot, of course, give a 
theory of the production of an ultimate fact, hut ■\vc 
can state it correctly, and even, I heheve, seize and 
express its law 

Let us inqume what he makes of the fact accord- 
ing to his Psychological Method We shall find him 
accumulating statements which hrmg m new ideas, 
without his beuig able to reduce them even to an 
apparently consistent system, or to resolve them into 
simpler elements " The belief I entertain that my 
mind exists, when it is not feehng, nor thmkmg, nor 
conscious of its own existence, resolves itself into a 
belief of a Permanent Possibility of these states 
If I think of myself as in dreamless sleep, or in the 
sleep of death, and believe that I, or in other woids 
my mind, is or will be existing through these states, 
though not in conscious feehng, the most scrupulous 
examination of my belief will not detect m it any 
fact actually believed, except that my capabihty of 
feeling is not in that mterval permanently destroyed, 
and is suspended only because it does not meet with 
the combination of outward circumstances winch 
would call it into action the moment it did meet 
with that combination it would revive, and remains, 
therefore, a Permanent Possibility” (p 205) It 
could be shown that at this place we are brought 
veiy neaily to the doctrine of Hume, who represents 
the mind as " a bundle or coUection of different per- 
ceptions,” to which we areTed,by certain tendencies, 
to give a fictitious identity (See Works, vol i pp. 
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SlS-Ool ) But ^\c lia\c licrc to do not ’\wl)i Hume 
biit^Mth Mr represents miml ns n senes 

of ft olm^s, ith n bolitf of the pcnnnnenl possibility 
of its states It IS tulmittcd, tlicn, tint there is more 
than fi.chngs, more than c\cn a series of feelings, 
there IS belief Surely Mr Mill mi^jlit h no inquired 
more particuhily into the iinlurc of this belief, niid 
he mioht then Iia\c seen (hnt it is quite ns note- 
Mortliy n phenomenon nnd quite ns e entnl to the 
mind as the iciy feelings thcimche , he inijjlit ln\c 
found (hat it is quite ns “iihimtitc ns the belief 
in the \cratit\ in memory is ncl non lodged to be 
(fco (• ), or i-nllior he might ImNO found it nnoUed 
m that ultimate belief 

Obscnc hoM mental attributes arc groNMn^j m 
number, \Mtliout an attempt to icducc them to eim 
pier elements He Bccms to idlon that the) cannot 
be rosohed into «cn‘-a(ion They nrc attended 
nith the peculiarity that each of them iinohcs a 
belief in more than its omi prcniit cM'^tcnco A 
ecn'^ation iinohcs only ibis rncic is a* belief, a 
‘'permanent somothiiij, Mark that nc ha\c non 
Time ITo has stolen in imperceptibly (Inno alnays 
docs Fo), but aic should notice Inm non that he is 
in, nnd aio nrc entitled to ask him aNhat ho is nnd 
as hence he has come, and he is fir too important a 
personage to allow himself to bo disini sod at oui 
wish It is n permanent ^ossiii/i(y, a\o decide that 
there mar/ he things m this cndiiimg time Observe 
what avc ha\c noav gathered together Tl^’o liavo 
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sensation': ; 'we have a series of sensations ; wc have 
a belief, ve ha^e a belief in time, a belief m time 
as permanent and of possibilities m time These 
are evidently- diffeiont fiom each otbei, conscioiis- 
ne^^s being v itne'^': Tlie belief is not the same as 
the seii'^atioii': oi the senes of sensations The pei- 
manence is not identical amUi the belief The possi- 
bibi}' is difleient fiom tlie peiraanent I knoiv no 
pbilo'-oiiber vho has called in so man} unresolved 
insiincls io account for oui convictions of memory 
and pei-onal identity as Mi Mill has done His 
])':}cliologicul method is multiplying, instead of cb- 
minidiing, ultimate elements His system, so far 
fiom being simple, is in ieahty\eiy complex, and 
its appaiont simplicity aijses moiely fiom bis never 
'^iimming up. oi distinctly enunciating, the oiiginal 
pinuiple- he is obliged to postulate and assume 
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I {lid CM'^t at n particular lime, and tint I \\ho tlicn 
cMstcd do now c\ist I ncl now ledge that I lm\c 
no intiuti\c ccrtnint} tint I c'VLslcd caer} moment 
of a drcamlcyj «5lccp I lin\c intuitnc n'^sumnee lint 
I CM led wlicn 1 fell n‘*lccp, and that I CMst now 
when I lia\o awoke, ami lam ltd b} the oidinary 
rules of c\idtnco to bclic\c tint I cm. led in tlic m 
lor\al Here it is that Mr Mills permanent pc'"!! 
biht^ of fcchiig comes in I bohc^c that Ind I boon 
airakcncd sooner, I should hn\c been consciously 
acli\c as I now am But those \ci} po sibilitics nil 
proceed on an intuiti\c rcmonibmnt.c of self, and an 
intuitno decision as to the ulentit} of self 
Mr JIill labors to pro\c that his psychological 
theory loa\ cs the doclrmcs that our fellow men cMSt, 
and lliat God exists, and that the soul is immortal, 
where it found them Tor we look on other peoples 
minds ns but a senes of feelings like our owm, and 
are may regard the Dninc Being ns “a senes of the 
DiMnc thoughts and feelings piolongcd throughout 
elcmily , and our immortal CMstcncc to be ‘ a pug 
cession of feelings prolonged to eternity (p 207- 
211 ) Now we nie not yet in a position to mquirc 
(which IS the all important question) whether Mr 
Mill s theory admits of the usual arguments for the 
CMstcnce of our fellow men, and of God, and of an 
immortal life , or avliether, if it cannot adopt the old 
arguments, it furnishes new ones But before loav 
ing our present subject I may remark, that the com 
mon doctrmc, which I behove to be the true one, 
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and -svliicli I have endeavored to enunciate pliilosoph- 
icall}^, IS inucli moic in accordance vnlli our cher- 
ished convictions and sentiments than the subtle one 
defended by Mr Mill As believing that I myself 
. am moic than a seiies of feelings, that I have a pci- 
manent existence amid all imitations, I can, on evi- 
dence being adduced of then existence, take the 
same view of my fellow-men, of my fi lends, and my 
family, that is, I can look upon them as having not 
only^ a peimanent possibility'- of fechngs, but a perma- 
nent peisonality'-, louiid which my^ affections may' clus- 
ter and which leads me to tieat them as lesponsible 
beings like myself He says elscwheie {Logic, B m 
c XXIV § 1) ‘‘My belief that the Empeior of China 
exists IS simply my behef that if I weie transported 
to the impel lal palace, or some othei locality m Pekin, 
I should see him My behef that Julius Ccesar ex- 
isted IS my behef that I should have seen him if I 
had been present in the field of Phaisaha, or the 
senate-house at Kome” This is to leveise the 
proper order of things, and to confuse all oui con- 
ceptions Looking on omselves as peisons with a 
permanent bemg, on evidence produced of them ex- 
istence, we take" the same view of the Empeior of 
China and Juhus Csesar, and thus believe that if we 
were m Pekm we should see the one, and that if we 
had been in the battle of Pharsaha we should have 
seen the other The picture presented of the Divine 
Bemg, in this new philosophy, ivill appear to the 
great body of mankind to be unattractively baie 
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nnd iinmcnning, or nthcr in tlio liiglicst clcgrco 
phn(lo\\^, imccrtnni, nntl c\nni«hing, nnil they 
ro)Oicc thc\ ftre m\itcd to contemplate Him 

iimlcnd np Tcl>o^nlI, T \m tiht I \m, the nulcpcndcnt 
nml Pt If existent One I nm not inclined to urge 
our coiiMction of pcr«oinIit> and pcr«oiml identity 
ft«5 in it«oIf ft pioof of our iinmortftlit^ , but in con 
slructuiQ the cumulfttixc firgiuncnh nml chcri'shing 
the hope of ft life bojoml the gr\\c, I feel it '5\ti«fu(y 
(orj toiOoird nn^elf,! bclic\e on sunicicnt cMdcnco, 
not ns ft penmnont po ibilit^ of feeling, but a per 
innnent being, the psine m the Morld to come ns m 
this 

YTc mftj no^^ cominne the rcsulU 'which ^^c lm'\c 
reached In c\cr) con«cious net we 1 now nn c\is^ 
ing tiling, winch when we begin to reflect we Icnm 
to call self, mnnifeslmg it«clf in «omc paiticuhr way 
which we nrc tnuglit to rcgaid ns an attribute 
Agnm, in nil remembrance wo recollect self as oxer 
cismg some particular nttnbutc m time past, and wo 
know self as now rcmcmhciin,^ , and on compaimg 
the two we decide that the^ arc the ■’anio This is 
a bare statement of tlic facts, as the} dad} picscnt 
themselves I def} Mr Mill, or an} other mental 
anal}st, to reduce these facts of consciousness to 
fewer or simpler elements In. all con'^ciousncsg, I 
lm\c a knowledge of soU as a person , in all romcm 
brance, a recollection of self as a person, and in 
the comparison of the two a perception of their 
idcntit} 
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And let it be observed, that both in the conscions 
self and the recollected, we have the self perceived 
by ns as operating in a great number of waj^s, with ' 
thoughts and emotions m infinite variety W e come, 
too, to discover (m a way which will come under our 
notice below) that there are other bemgs besides 
om’selves, who have the same personality and iden- 
tity, and the hke mcalculable number and diversity 
of ideas, ^vishes, and feelmgs As we begin to re- 
flect on all this, and as we would speak about it, and 
make ourselves intelligible, we find it convenient to 
have a word to denote that which abideth in us, and 
IS the same in us and m others We have such a 
word in Substance, and we say that mind is a sub- 
stance ” In saying so, we mean nothing more than 
this, that in us and in otheis there is (1 ) an exist- 
mg thing, (2) operating, (3) with a permanence. 
But in saying this, we say much, that is, we make a, 
statement full of meaning By multiplying words 
of description or explanation we should only con- 
fuse and peiplex the subject, which may be clearly 
discerned if onlj’' we look steadily at it, and weigh 
the several paits which make up the mdissoluble 
whole 

And here I feel myself called on to state that no 
doctimc of modern philosophy, not even the ideal 
thcoiy, 01 theory of i epresentative ideas, so con- 
demned hy Beid and exposed by Hamilton, has 
wi ought such mischief in speculation as that of 
Locke in icgaid to substance His statements on this 
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Bulycct nrc mi ili’^ficlor} OiroiiQlioui, nnci i\licn 
II1C3 were all'll! cd l>\ StiUin^dcct, lie dcn-iulcd 
Uiem n ‘'P'lrnn^; «ud fcncin^ imwortli} of hiicU 
n lover of tnitb, he emjdovul him tlf in rcjitlhng 
Iho ohjcclions of Ini opponcnl, iUHtcn! of ‘slcKhIq to 
innl c hii o\Mi vicw^* dearer ‘‘So tint if nn\ one 
mil CNnniinc him«olf concerning the iioljon of 
pure nihsfnnce m gcncml, he vill find lie Im no 
other idea of it nt nil, Imtonh o “iippo ition of he 
knooB not v\hat Fupport of inch quditie**, m are 
capable of prodncnij^ Miiiplt ideas in 11 B 

ii c. Win ^ 2 ) Tn the conlrovtr^x he nfiinni and 
rc-afllniLS lint he <loc« notdtin the cMsttncc of 
8ulj«tanco, or that no have an uka of it, and ls 
indignant mlh Stillmoncct for kimii^ that he 
doci But lie niakci it to be ‘•the support, hut 
“unlnon*n suppoit, of qualitic* Vs the support 
was gomothiiig uni noun, Bcrkdc} in the nc\t 0^,0 
did a good scrMcc to pliiIo«oph^ b) ckccanlin^ it 
altogether, so far as matter is concerned But in the 
succeeding age the avciioCr came, and llumc took 
a%va> the iin! no\vn substritvim from mmd, as Btikt 
k^ hnd done from bod} Reid rushed in to ‘''ive 
fundamental trulli, but lie did not shon his usual 
phrcvvdncss and ni^doin nhtn he retained Lockes 
“substratum, and argued so tenaciously that tlic 
knowTi qimht} intiiitivcl} ^ttg(/esls an unknomi sub 
stance AV’t should have been saved a world of con 
fused and confusing controversy if Reid, when aban 
donmg Locke s “ idea/ Imd also rejected his “ un 
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known support of qualities ” Kant met tke Scottish 
sceptic in a stiH more unsatisfactorj manner, when 
he allowed that by the outward senses and by the 
mteinal consciousness we perceive only the plienom-' 
671071, and then referred us to some 7ioimie7io7i beyond 
Tn the schools which have ramified fiom Kant, the 
question has ever since been. Is there merely a 
phenomenon, or is there a noumenon also*? Sir 
WiHiam Hamilton m this, as in so many other topics, 
has endeavored to comhme Keid and Kai\t He 
identifies the y)72,e?^ome9^o?^ of the German, with the 
giiality of the British, philosophy, he argues that 
the quality miphes the substance, and the phenom- 
enon the noumenon, but makes the substratum or 
noumenon milcnowable Mr Mill takes much direct- 
ly or mdirectly from Hume , he favors m Kant all 
that is destructive, he allows to Hamilton aU his 
negative positions * and so we find him buildmg on 
the miserably defective views which they have given 
of substance ‘^As our conception of body is that 
of an unknomi exciting cause of sensations, so our 
conception of mmd is that of an unknown recipient or 
percipient of them, and not of them alone, but of all 
our other feelmgs As body is the mysterious some- 
thing which excites the mmd to feel, so mind is the 
mysteiious soinethmg which feels and thmks ” ( Logie, 
-B I c ui § 8) He finds no great difficulty, as 
Hume had done befoie him, in putting aside this un- 
known and mysterious something And it -is high 
time, I thmk, that those metaphysicians who defend 
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r'\dical truth should abandon this unhno^^m and un 
know able substratum or noumenon, which has ever 
been found a foundation of ice, to those who would 
build upon it Sir William Hamilton having handed 
over this unknowm thing to faith, Mr Herbert Spen 
ccr has come after him, and consigned religion to it 
as to its grave, — and there, it may safely be said, it 
will disturb no one, not even by sending out a ghost 
from its gloomy chambers 

We never 1 now quality without knowing sub 
stance, just as we cannot know substance without 
knowing quality Both arc Inowai m one concrete 
act We may, howeaer, separate them m thought 
In contemplating any given object, such as the think 
mg self, wc may distinguish between the “ thinking 
which changes, and the "existence which abideth 
As both are knoivn in the concrete, so both may he 
said to lia\e an existence, not an independent exist- 
ence, but an existence in, or in connection with, each 
other The one alwa;ys imphes the other , that is, the 
thml mg alwajs implies a thinking existence, and 
the thinkmg existence is alwaj'S exercised in '^ome 
thought Mr Mill gets a momentary glimpse of this 
doctrine, but does not follow it out " We can no 
more imagine a substance without attributes, than 
we can imagine attributes without a substance 
{Logic, B I c ui § 6 ) Takmg this view, we cannot 
without protest allow persons to speak of substance 
as being something unknowm, mysterious lying far 
down m a depth below all human mspection The 
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Biibstance is known, quite as miicli as the quality. 
True, the substance is never known alone, or apart 
fiom the quaht}", but as little is the quality known 
alone, or apart from a substance Each should have 
its place, its proper place, neither less nor nioie, in 
cveiy S3’’stem of the human mind 

Much the same may be said of “ phenomenon ” and 
noumenon,” which, however, have a still moie mys- 
terious meaning than “qualit}’-” and '"substance” 
Phenomenon means an appeal ance, but npjiearance 
is an abstract fiom a conciete, we no\er see an ap- 
pearance apart from a thing appearing It is the 
object appeaimg to the subject seeing it If the 
phrase is to be retained in philosophy, let ns under- 
stand what IS meant by it Let us not as wo employ 
it deceive ourselves by imagining that we have, or 
can have, an appearance apart from a thing appear- 
ing A phenomenon is a thing manifesting itself to 
us, as a quaht}^ is a thing m action or excicise As 
to the “ noumenon,” it is not so easy to determine 
what can be memit by it If it signifies the thing 
perceived by the mind, tins is neither less nor more 
than the phenomenon If it means a thing per- 
ceived by no mind, I allow that there are certamly 
things existing not perceived by the human mmd, 
but then these things may be perceived by other 
minds, I suppose must ceitamly be perceived by 
the Divine Mind But if the noumenon means 
something acting as the ground of the thing mani- 
festmg itself, or behind it as a support, I declare that 
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v>c lm^c noc\nknco of <liprc fiicIi n 

ninl I cnn foo »o plulo fiphinl or pnclicil, 

lo ])c or\nl il in fho orinpnilic is or oilier 
^\l e lien Mr Mill fCfiiisloim nl((V‘^licr nfelil 
linx nil] noun oin< tlnn^ is Mippo ilmn ^Mtlio^t 
iM<Knc<. Ikil I nlnndon it bciui'-e wl In^o ri 
1 noun homellitn;; m tlit ex c of mnnl n llimg, c\ 
i tnip nrtin^ niul penmiun! 

Ilnl IliLii it IS ®ii(1uf ilo iiol 1 now fhr thtnrj 

ftn It IS In^li tniu to in’-! t on 

1 Mounij 3 ulnt is ni( uit li\ tins phn o, InKtn fnnn 
K ml, ninl uilli ulnrli of Iitc \tnrv ki nnin nittn 
pli> irnns lii\< licdi roninnn. It ennnot be nl 
louitl to pliN ft pirt ft!i\ longer till it c\phnis i( elf 
U fftcnis full of iiK'iinn^ nml Mt I 1k.1ic\c llmt if 
uc pncK i( ituiil lx found to be f inptinc I nn 
derstind ulnt is nunnt b\ the it n tbo ok 

jeet c\i Im^. Hut ulnt is nicftiU b\ m I 

nckiioukd^L no beside, or be ides, or be \ ond 

Mie MnUg I conk < to kc fo vtupid, n. not to \>t 
nble to fonn nn> distinct idet of ulnt is me ml h\ 
the thin^ t;i i( elf If it mem tint the ibni^ the 
ubolc tliin^ IS uitlim the tbm^ I lin\c nboiit ns 
clear a nolion of uimt is Figmfiod ns I lm\c of the 
wlmlc that Funllowcd il«c]f If it moan tlmt Iborc 
IS i lliin^, in nddilion to the (bniQ ns iL innnifesls it 
Fclf, and ns it CNcrci es propert}, I nllou lint, for 
niiobt I know, there inn) be mnii) sneb things Jf) 
knoulcdoC of tlie tliiii^, of nil tliiiiQ^, im), of nil) 
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one tiling, is confessedly limited As to what may 
be beyond the phenomenon, the thing as it appears 
to me, and to others who may report to me, I \en- 
tnie to say nothing, as I can know nothing aliout it 
But believing that no other man knows anything 
about it any moie than I do, I piotest against its 
bemg represented as bemg a suppoit of the thing 
known, or in any waj'’ essential to it Tliough I 
were to get new faculties and know that gieat un- 
Iviiown, I am not sure that it would make the tliinG: 
known the least clearer, m any wa}’^ more mysterious 
or less mysterious than it now is As it is confessed- 
ly unlmowii, I can trace no relation of dependence, 
or of anything else between it and the loiown. 
Lying as it does m the legion of darkness winch 
compasses the land of light, I thmk it best to leave 
it there 

We are thus brought to the doctiine winch com- 
mends itself to our fiist thoughts, that we know 
self immediately as existmg, as m active operation, 
and with a permanence This primitive knowledge 
furnishes a nucleus round which we may gather 
other information, by expeiience and by reasoning, 
till we come at last to clothe mind with quahties so 
many and varied that it is difficult to classify them 
I confess I grudge the school of Comte the epithet 
« Positive ” It IS a title which they have no light to 
appropriate to their crude system, winch observes 
only the more superficial facts in these two wondrous 
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worltU of nuiul ninl tnnttcr I ln\c ni the c two 
h«lclnplcr< finied axil'll 1 htlicxc to he true po^iUxe 
(loctnne iti re^j^nnl to mnul, (hit the c\[)rc*f*'Jon 
of the ftcU XMthoiil mhlitioi) or oini moii or b} 
potlic^w. 



CHAPTER VI. 


W C liavo no^\ to face a moic pciplcMiig ‘^uEjeetj 
tlic ulea coiuution whicli we lijuti in ic- 
gaicl to ail external woild, llic wa> in wlncli we jeac'li 
tlic^e, and ilic object nc leabty nnohed in them. 
In this boidei ooiintij' tbeic ha*' been a wai foi age'; 
in the pa*^!, and tlicie is likeU to be a wat foi ages 
in the fntuio Tiioic aic leal ditbcnUie-' in the in- 
qiiiiy, aii^'ing fioin the cnculn^tancc tliat con-cious 
mind and unconscious matter aic >'0 diHeient, 
wdnle yet they lla^c an eMdenl mutual i elation, and 
also fiom the appaient deception of the sense';, and 
speculatois have gathcied an accumulation of imag- 
inai}^ ones b}”- their lefined and elaboiate specula- 
tions, so that HOW' theie aie not only the oiiginal 
obstacles m the wsay, but a host of tiaditional feud=; 
I cling to the conviction that theie is a doctiine of 
natuial lealism, wdiich, if only w'e coidd seize and 

t 

express it, will be found encompassed with few*er 
difficulties than' any far-fetched or aitilicial system 
Sm "William Hamilton has given us a veiy elabor- 
ate classification of the theoiies of sense-perception 
rii2) 
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It IS not needful to follow him in this treatise But 
m order to con eel errors and prepare the wa^ for a 
fair di cu‘*bion, it ina} serve some ^ood purposes to 
lool at the account given, of the steps involved, by 
the three British inctn physicians who have given the 
gieatcbt attention to the subject, lo bCoin with 
Di Thoinns Beid Accorthng to him, there is, lii-st, 
nn action or affection of the organism , there is, ne\t, 
a £011*5111011 m the mind , thinlly, this •‘Cn ition, ns a 
sign, suggests intuitively nn c\tcnml objccL The 
two points on which lie dwells chiofly are, first, that 
there IS no ido<i between the c\tcinal object and the 
mind pcicoiviiiQ, and, secondly, that we reach a 
belief lu the c\terrihl world intuitive!}, and not by 
any procc^^s of rcosoimiQ “Ibis conviction is not 
only irresistible, but it is immediate, that is, it is 
not by 11 tinin of reasoning and argumentation that 
we come to be convinced of the custence of what 
we perceive (iror/s, p 259) I behove that he 
has cstablidicd Ins two points successfully, and m 
domg *50 he has rendered iinmcn'jc service to philos- 
ophy Dr TJiomns Browm gives a different account 
of the operation Ihcrc is first, ns in tlic other 
theory, — indeed in all theories, — an affection of the 
bodily flame, secondly, a sensation m the mind, and 
thirdly, a reference of that to an cs-tcmal object as 
the cause He calls m two general mental laws to 
give us the reference The first is nn intuitive law 
of cause and elfcct, which impels us when we dis- 
cover nn cficct to look for n cause We have a sen 
8 
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nation of lOMsfaiUM'j of ^\o (li^ro^rr no 

^vl(^un tlic iniiiil, mul IliiMf'fojc v. «• lofjk foi it hf^oiifl 
the innid 'Pho ^eroiid ol'v. liu h }u’ makt ^ 
ii^Cj is tliat of sii^fj^esl ion. ulinli ffimur’l" nsation*-, 
.so that oiif l>r‘(’f)nu's icpioscnlatn »• r>t' otln i- 

iSu William JIamilton and Mi Mill an* ton'\<i 

ciiticisin^ IIk'so tuo flocti iiH’s, lull jf 10 i\ Im 
■\\hotlioi eitlici ha*' irivnn a apMt and aoior^t i xpO"!- 
tion of tlu'in Hamilton, \\hcn In* (’ommomcd his 
edition of Held, thomrhf tint phdovfiphrfs \u'V. s 
A\eic the same as In*: own (wo sImH vjioiem 
they difltM' immednteh ) . ns he ad\an<‘*'’. ho s^i h 
that this n not tlie case, and li*' nowliMi yi\(*- ns 
n piecisc acooiinl of Ihnd’s theoi \ , whadi, win ther 
well founded or not is comistont and (‘avd\ nndci- 
stood As to Brown. Hamilton is fon \u faipmg at 
him, a.s if ho had a (duni'-lied deteimmation to re- 
mo\c his F;\stcm out of the wa\,as one th.it opposed 
the leccption of his own d’hc ciiennnMnce that 
neither Bcid’s thcoi}' noi Bi own’s Iheoiy would 
quite fit into his compaitments is a pi oof that Ham- 
ilton’s classification of theoiies, thoindi disliinrunhed 

^ CT 

hy gicat logical power, is not equal to the dnciMtics 
of human conception and speculation lie clcaily 
does injustice to Brown, hy insisting on malang him 
an idealist he makes liim a cosmothctic idealist 
Now tlieie is no idea in Biowm’s sj.stcm, as tlicie 
wns m the older tlieoiies He made gieat use of 
sensation, and w^as in gieat difficulties w'hcn he at- 
tempted to show how^, from tins sensation, w'e could 
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infer an c\tcmnl i\orld , but tlic Bcn‘?'ition is nn e\ 
isting, and not nn imaginary thing like the idea, 
and the sen'^ition vns held him to be an clTcct, 
but not at all a representative, of nn c\torml and 
extended object Mr Mill, in criticising Hamilton s 
cnticism, would mnl c Reid nn idealist (p 177) Tins 
IS obvaously a mistake Reid did call m a sensation 
as a sign, but it was not supposed to be icprcsenta 
tivc, that i*!, to bear an} resemblance or analog} like 
the old idea to the external object All that is atr 
sorted of it IS that we nie conscious of it, which we 
are not of the idea, and that it stt^gests a belief in 
on external object intuitivcl}, and b} the appoint* 
mont of Him who gave us our constitution Mill 
represents Reid and Brown ns holding substantially 
the same doctrine * The diflbrcncc betw ecn them is 
extremely small, and, I will add, unimportant 
(p 17o) Reid held that we never could reason 
from the sensation within to the extended object 
without Brown labors to show that the vnIioIg pro- 
cess IS one of ordinary inference, proceeding alwa} s 
on the intmtivc law of cause and effect, aided by the 
association of ideas But Mr Mill tells us that 
“BrowTi also thinks that we have, on the occasion o^ 
cei-tain sensations, an instantaneous convaction of an 
outward object (p 164 ) I am surprised at such a 
statement from one who has imbibed so much from 
Brown, who so clearly represents the process as m 
vohing inference We find everywhere such pas- 
sages as the following “ Perception, then, even ui 
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ili.'ii cla^s of feelingb b} •v^c loam io con^^idcr 

oui selves as sinioiinded by substaiioe, ervtondtd and 
legist iiig, is Old} aiiollicr lunne. ns 3 ]iu\c sjud, foi 
the ic^ultof ccilain a^-octalions and infoioiuos (bat- 
lioAN fioiuotlioi 11101(1 geiicial pnnt’ipk'i ot the iiimd” 
{Lccfiac^, ) 1 call (be tbcoi \ of Ibown (nbicb 
IS taken fioin tbe iSon^'aiional Sebool of 3 ’iancc) tlic 
Infei cntial, as dhstnigni‘'bed lioin (be Ideal tbeoiy 
on tlio one hand; and the 3 ntiuti\e tb(‘oi\ on (be 
otliei 

Hamilton’s dociiine ditleift both fioin that of Kcid 
and Blo^^n It iS; tbat tbeie i'' (n^t an action of 
the oiganisni; and, secondh, a ‘•iiiiubaiieou*' ^eii'-ation 
and pciceptioii He labois pailieulail\ to sbon tbat 
scnse-pcicciition being e\oked, tbeio is notbing bo 
U\ceu it and Ibc object, no sonsalion.no idea; but 
that INC gaze at once on Ibe object, in fact aie con- 
scious of it, conscious at one and tbe same tune of tbe 
ego and tlie 7 io?i ego Betuccii tins and Bunsn’s doc- 
time there is an nieconcibddc dificrcncc Bioami 
makes the process one of inference, iinpljing, no 
doubt; an uituition, but an intuition of a <reneral cha- 
lacter beaiing on all other mental opeiations Hamil- 
ton makes the peiception piiinitive and oiiginal and 
immediate Hamilton also difleis fiom Bcid, but the 
point IS not so unpoitant Beid makes the sensation 
piecede the peiception, Avheieas Hamilton; m accoid- 
ance, I think, Avitli the levelations of consciousness; 
makes them contemporaneous Both make the opei a- 
tion intuitive and not infeiential This doctrine of 
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Ilninilton Hiiot ^^^(l^outlls<l^flccnltIC■^ Itlcnvo-^ imnj 
poinh inic\|iIaino(l,--|>crIirt|H tlicv nroxiltnmtc nnd 
cniinol be ONphincH, — lhc> nrc fo Minple 
tint (lic> ilo not need cxpliui ilion It tiers not jiro- 
ft s to fIjou hoir the prccctliiiij orj^ninc nfreclion is 
conncrtcil ^M(b tlit rncntnl piiceptton Pcrlmps (he 
hnnnii ficnltics cTiinot ticir up the Milijett Pos- 
nljl} the tpie'«liou it^Of III i\ he miincniung, for llicro 
nil} ho no Aoir to 11**!%. ihoiit, no couucchon e\tept 
tbi*’, th It the co^intnc niiml n o Lon^tltnte(l ns to 
] no\\ the hodih fnunc with whieli it is fo Miliiiiilel} 
connected Tins doctrine, ns it >s the most Minple, 
Fccms to me to he upon the whole the most truth 
like, th it h is ect been propounded It does not pro- 
fess to clear up nil mj stories, hut it emhnees the 
ncknowledgcd fnetp, niid it Marts no Inpothc os I 
regret the dogmatism winch the milhor displn>s in 
ns ertm^ it I do not ngrcc with him in thml mg 
timt it can he cstnbh bed nt once In nn nppcil to 
consciousness But cmbmeiiig ns it dots on!} fids, 
1 nm iiichiicd to adhere to it, till i-omc facts not con 
lamed in it he nsccrtiiiiod h} ph}siolog\ or ps^thol 
og}, or the two combined lain ciitninl} not div 
po cd to nbindon it for fo !i}polhclical a doctrine ns 
that adopted h} ^Ir Mill and clnbontcd b} Piofcssor 
Bam 

In the imtuic man we find certain ideas, beliefs, 
and, I would add, judgmenta I readily nllou nil of 
these to he subjected to nn analysis Mi Mill is 
quite justified 111 declaiing that "we arc not at 
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libcilyto assume ilial cvciy mental piocoss "rtliicli 
IS now as unhesitating and lajnd avS intuition \vas in- 
tuition at its outset’* (p ) Atplcsent^^e have 
to look at the ideas and coinictions uhicli uc cntci- 
kain m regard to the cxtcinal "woilcl I allow at 
once that “ we have no means of no\\ a‘'eci taming 
hy dnect cvirlenccj nhclhcr ne wcic ron^ciou^ of 
oiit\\ard and extended objects y hen ^\c fii-st opened 
our ej^es to the light” (p HY.) I am AMllmg. thcie- 
foie, to considci Mr Mill’s theory of the genesis of 
our appiehcnsion and belief IIis theoij' seems to 
be, that we can get them ly means of sensations and 
associations of sensation '‘All wo know of objects 
is the sensations they gne us, and the oulci of the 
occuiience of these sensatioiw” "Of the outward 
world we know and can know absolutely nothing, 
except the sensations n e expei lence fi om it ” ( Lof/ic, 
B I c 111 § Y ) The lesult i cached by linn is, that 
" matter may be detined a pennanent po'^sibihty of 
sensations” (p 198) He does not commit himself, 
but he IS not averse to the idea that " the cyo 
altogether may be but a mode in which the mind 
represents to rtself the possible modifications of the 
ego” (p 189) 

In the discussion which is forced upon us by this 
doctrine, which at first sight seems so strange, there 
are two pomts to be specially attended to First, is 
Mr Mill s account of the ideas and convictions which 
we have concerning body correct ? Under this head 
our appeal must be to consciousness I believe that 
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it declares tint Mr Mill, m Ins nnal^si®*, commonly 
leases out (lie mam element. A second question 
has to lie ansucicd, Docs Mr Mills li^potlicsis c\ 
plain all (Iiat is in our npprelicn'iion and belief? In 
nnsT\cring tins question we must be careful not to 
allou liim to do, 'uliat Mr Cro«‘!c and M Pouclict 
arc suspected of Iiaaing done in professing to cstab 
lish tlic doctrine of spontaneous generation b^ c\ 
pcrimcnt Mr Crosse is alleged to lia\o liad the 
genns of (he acari produced b^ liim in Ins carelessly 
cleaned ac««els, and M Pouclict to lunc had the 
germs fiom winch he derned animals in the putres- 
cent matter Certain it i«, (hat a\hcn other persons 
performed the «amc experiments ns ^Fr Crosse, tak 
mg care to exclude all organized bodies, no animals 
were produced, and M Pasteur maintains that, if 
} 0 u allow him to destroy the germs in the putres- 
cent fluid, no life will appear Isow, we must 1 cep 
a strict watch on Mr JIill, lest lie be guilty of a like 
o\crsight in doming all our ideas and conMctions 
fioin so few germs As we do so, wo shall find that 
in order to prop up the tlicoiy, which ho pro- 
fesses to rear on so narrow a basis, lie is obliged to 
add buttress after buttre^ss in the shape of new ideas 
and implied faculties In particular, are shall find 
liim guilty of a aery grave logical mistake he is 
ever assuming, without pcrccivmg it, the idea -wUicli 
he professes to explain In admitting the \cracity 
of memory, he himself lajs down a most important 
principle, that we should assume the belief ^^for 
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wliicli no reason can be given wbicli does not pre- 
suppose tbe belief, and assume it to be well-ground- 
ed” We shall find that m unfolding his theory of 
the genesis of our ideas of body he neglects this 
rule, and without being aware of it, assumes the 
deas of Externality, and Eesistmg Force, and Ex- 
tension, which he is seeking to generate and explain 
by a circuitous piocess Let us look at these ideas 
ill the order now mentioned 

(1 ) What IS imidlied in Externality ^ Mr Mill says 
we are aware of ourselves as a series If I were 
inclmed to adopt this representation, I would say 
that by externahty we mean a something without 
and beyond the senes But I have objected to this 
accomit as inadequate I have endeavored to show 
that in all mental action, even m sensation, there is 
a perception of self as existing, that m memory 
there is a remembrance of self, and that we proclaim 
the present self and the remembered self identical 
Now, by an external object I mean a thing existing, 
but not tins self, a thmg different fiom this perma- 
nent and identical self I believe that our first per- 
ceptions of externahty are deiived from things ap- 
prehended as extended, as having a diiection and 
sti etching away in space But as this involves ex- 
tension, the consideration of it falls under next head 
For the present we must look at externality simply 
as denoting an existing thmg, different fiom, and not 
part of, the ego known by self-consciousness Mr 
Mill admits that every man comes to entertam some 
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I'lich npiirclion‘^ion ®I con ulcr tlicm (the Fcn^i 
tion**) <0 lie prodiirofl b\ fotncdnng not onl} c\i‘<t- 
inj; indcpendLnlh of in\ will Inil c\(pniril to nn 
l>0(1il\ or^'int nnrl in\ miml i c in ^ 7 ) 

I mil here to c\nmiiu Iih nccoiinl of tlio jjOncrntion 
mid (he mturo of tins nUi nnd roimclion I In\o 
found dinicnl(> in Iinndlin^ tlit ‘uilyccl, owin^' 
to the f.0 rnner clnnctcr of IIjl tluon, wliicli h 
fir too Fidillc nnd in^cntou^ to l»( Folid or tnic 
In condurtin^ thn wliolt cli cu <ion, we inn‘?t lie 
on our j^innl uii t Imiii,^ iiii*«lcd !>\ nn nmbi£3iul> 
in th( 11 L of the phn < “oulwnnl worlil It inii} 
moan the world out of the cmi'^cious 101^1,-11111 
1 >cntua to mil the eWro mr/ifo/ world , or it ma\ 
jnenn the world he^ond the hod), — this for di** 
tinctioni fiKo, I cdl (he cxira-onjntnc world I 
nm not sure flint "Mr Mill or Mr linn who helps 
him dc\eIop In*' «\*-tciii, Ime c enped tlic pcrpk\ 
ilics thus nri iiii. I in i‘«t tint tho\ nrc not nt lib 
cri> to n«‘«nme the <m tciicc of the hodih fniniL, 
nnd then nnd thus 'iccoiiiit for the mIl i of n world 
beyond Assuming onh n Fonts of ‘•cii'-itioiH 
nwnre of itself, lli(\ mint (hence fjCncritc omtfhin^ 
c\tciior 

Mr Mill lliiis fjCts the idci of c\tcninlil) — “I 
Fco a piece of white paper on a Lihlc I into an 
other room, nnd though I hn^c conned to hcc it, I 
nm persuaded the paper is still there I no loiif^cr 
lln^c the Fcnsitious wlucli it gnao me , but I believe 
llmt when I again place nijs^lf in the circumstaucca 
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in whicli I had those sensations, that is, when I go 
into the room, I shall again have them , and further, 
that there has been no mtervening moment at which 
this would not have been the case ■ Giving to this 
law of my mind, my conception of the world at any 
given instant consists, m only a small projiortion, of 
present sensations The conception I form of the 
world existing at any moment compiises, along with 
the sensations I am feeling, a countless variety of 
possibihties of sensation” (p 192) I wish Mr Mill 
would employ language consistent with his theory, 
and we should then be m a position to judge 
whether he is buildmg it up faiily As yet we know 
nothing of "white paper,” "a room,” "another 
room , ” least of all can we be aware of bemg placed 
m "circumstances ” all which certainly imply the 
very externahty he is seeking to gender We may 
believe that Mr Mill does not forget, but it is neces- 
sary to warn his readers against forgetting, that we 
have yet only one sensation succeedmg another. 
He refers to " a law of mind ” The law he postu- 
lates is, " that the human mmd is capable of Expect- 
ation In other words, that after havmg had actual 
sen^iations, we are capable of forming the conception 
of possible sensations” (p 190.) It is one of the 
many postulates he is ever inalong His assumptions 
are far from being the fewest and the simplest fitted 
to explam the phenomena If he had postulated 
that m every act of sense-perception we apprehend 
a something external, the facts would have been ex- 
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plained much more satisfactorily) But let us go on 
with Ins c-s-plication He calls attention to the cir 
cumstance, that “ the sensations are joined in 
gioups, so that “wc should lia\e, not some one sen 
•sation, but a great and c\cn an indefinite number 
and \aucty of «!cnsation‘?, generally belonging to 
difierent senses, but so Liikcd together that the 
presence of one announces the pc^sible presence, at 
the “Amc instant, of an} or all the rest, (p 194 ) 
"^ut let it he observed that no do not }et knon that 
the sensations belong to different senses, or come 
fiom diifcient parts of the body, and the groups of 
sensations can no moie give us c\temahty than the 
indiMdual sensations But then “no also recognize a 
fixed order m our <5cnsations Wc ha\c not }et 
cause and oflbet, butwe ha\e "an order of succes- 
sion which, when ascertained by observation, gnes 
rise to the ideas of cause md clTcct " Bliether we 
are asleep oi awake, the fire goes out, and puts an 
end to one pirticuJir po^bibifity of wirmth and light 
Whether we are present or absent, the com ripens 
and brings a new posMbilit} of food I have again 
to remind Mr Mill s readers that we do not } et know 
that we ha\c bodies to sleep or wake , the sleeping 
and w akmg, the fire and the com, are all in us as 
sensations The "present and the “absent slip 
in very dexterousl) , but as yet we loiow no place 
at which we are piesent, or from which we may be 
absent The incipient cause and effect are as yet 
mere antecedence and conseijuence within the mmd. 
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« Wlieixtliis point lias been reached, the Pennanent 
Possibihties m question have assumed such nnhke- 
ness of aspect, and such difference of position rel- 
atively to us, from any sensations, that it would be 
contraiy to all we know of the constitution of human 
nature that they should not be conceived as, and 
believed to be, at least as diifeient from sensations 
as sensations are fiom one another” (p 196 ) Still, 
all IS within the thread of consciousness But then 
it IS said theie is something m our "constitution” 
diat makes us believe the possibilities to be different 
from sensations I am glad of an ajipeal to our con- 
stitution, in which there is more, I believe, than Mr 
Mill has unfolded Yet I fear that the actual appeal 
is in no way comphmentary Our constitution 
makes us believe this " possibility ” of sensations to 
be different from the sensations But Mr Mill does 
not say, and would not say, that our constitution is 
right in all this, oi that there is any reality corre- 
sponding to the behef I am not quite sure to what ' 
law of om’ constitution he lefeis If it be his favoiite 
pimciple of association of sensations, it is clear that 
it cannot help him, for the associated sensations are 
all m the mind , and if a tiain of sensations could 
give us (which, I believe, it cannot) what is not hi 
the ideas, it must be in lurtue of some power in the 
tiain vhich is not unfolded If he mean the ten- 
dciicj , on V Inch he dwells so much elsewhere, to give 
an external reality to things within, I admit that 
thcie IS such a tendency in loose thinking, but then 
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it 1 ^ in inindt lint Imxt n Knowledge 

of fonu oulujinl, nml it !•• for ^Ir Mill to pIiou, 
>\lii(.Ii uotiM ht iliflirultf fli it It roiiM < M ( in iiinnxl 
111 if ii« > ( t li id no ifh *1 of t\f4 ninlil\ I c innot «cc 
lint Ii\ (idler proTL •» Mr Mil! Ii w pot the roncep 
tion ofnn oulwnni \\orM nml I nin snn fliit iKidxr 
prtK'c 1 Mould ju ttf\ our luluf in (lu rx. lllt^ <»f 
«ucli aMorld Alxluf puunlcd U\ nu mcidtntnl 
or fitali-lic n ocnlion lie irror (pnic ns 

mdih a** tnitli nnd tlit di |»o ilmn to pi\e nn (.\ 
ftrinl ( iiiIkkIiiiu nt to mfi nnl f i isnxouLiIh 
illii orx \lr«.nd\ we (cllio* niu** infix fntndi 
fton ulncli rend( r the ulioh I'frucfupe iii'unrt «nd 
in*iKe It inifKi iMc for tiinii to Ih (i ri nn tli it Ik. cm 
roiHi nin (nifli licxond flic tonniou nc s of flio 
pre cn( on ition 

Our nudior now cro •»<.« «t one Itnp (he wido'» 
gulf of all “We find tint llu\ (pn ^ihilitus of 
n.n ntion) bclon^ muili loolhir liiimnn or cn 
ticnl hdiigs ns onp'cUi** ‘ I lie world (jf po ihlc 
^cII‘*^tIO^«, puie((ding out nnodxr mconlint, tc 
IS ns riiiicli in otliei Ininas as in me it Ins 
(hcrcfoix nn cM-ifenet out uh iiu it is nn tvtininl 
world Util wlurc ni the pnne ion of iiifcnml 
fLoliiijjS whitli hns pa*- nl heforo its enn olhoi hiiinnn 
luiii^s come M conclude flmt ofhor Iiuinnii 
hciiijjS hi\c fiolmts like me hcein o, firsf, fho} 
hi\o bodies like me, which 1 1 now m ni} own cn c 
to he tlic ftutocedent condition of feelings , and ho- 
can e, ^ccoudh, llic^ e\Iuhit the nets nud other out 
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waicl signs wliicli in my own case I know by expe 
nence to be caused by feelings” Doubtless, if we 
bad got our bodily fiaines as out of oui selves, tlie 
argument niio-lit have been conclusive He tells us 

O O 

tliat we observe bodies which do not call' up sensa- 
tions m our consciousness , and smce they do not do 
so 111 my consciousness, I infer that they do it out 
of my consciousness The inference might be legit- 
imate, provided we had otlienvise got an a 2 )piehen- 
sion of thmgs out of and be 3 ’'oiid the consciousness 
All reasoning is usually said to be fiom what we 
know , but in this mfeience we have m the conclu- 
sion what is not m the jiiemises Or, if we take 
Mr Mill’s theory of reasoning, that it is fioni jiaitic- 
ulars to particulars, by some sort of registered ob- 
servation, the argument is seen to be equallj^ falla- 
cious, for we have no register of objects out of 
ourselves to authorize us to mfei that these possibili- 
ties constitute an external world I am not at all 
sure that Mr Mill (p 207) has cause to condemn 
Reid, when he maintains that a Idve position taken 
bj’’ Hume lands us m a system of solitary egoism, or, 
as Mr Mill expresses it, that " the 7ioji ego altogether 
may be but a mode in which the mind lejiiesents 
to itself the possible modifications of the eyo” I 
am convinced that it is not by such a process, that 
babies come to beheve m the existence of those who 
nurse them and are round about them So far as I 
can see, Mr MiU has never logically got out of the 
shell of the ego , nor can I see how any one can get 
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out of it, (\ccpt iiiein^i of nn onginal iinpul c. 
1 «ucpcrt lint in Mr MilN IkIrT of IIk c\istincc 
of lit** Allow nun for w1io*‘L liciRfll he hn^ written 
ho imn\ nhlc \olunu ■», thin, i** invoUed n ■rpontano- 
00 “ p inon com iiu in^ fli in In** reflc \ lo^ic 
ihe conehi inn roTohid h “Mitlir he tlr* 
fined, n pemnm nl ]>o jhihl\ of «in itnm (j> 

M t finll not he in < itxttinsi inc< *» ihomughh to ( \ 
nininc thi< ilLflnilion till w< ln\o fulh unfohhd in 
till ni\t two In id tin iiiliin of onr pirxiptioiH 
of ]te 1 t nice iind ] stcii mn which ente r c ntmlh 
into our rtppalun i<»n of ^!lltll^ f on idtrod n« nn 
tciount CM n of I \(em ilitt it ih di fictiNe I hrhiM , 
nnUed, thnt it tin onl) n iilt whuli Mr Mill cm 
rcnch from his induction or Inn pm mi C'' It phould 
he oh ened thiit he dot^ not nn roiin would i\pcct 
him, define nintlcr tin Cm/>fe of ►cnsition« Mr 
Mill n}*! wlut he mein ,mid m< im whit ho ®n^•*, 
when ho dc enhes AItiltern«i the Poss\lnh(fj, not the 
enu c of t-eii«Uioii’* Dr Drown, hi help of in 
gemnt) nnd twi ting, could reiuh ii cm e, for he 
ctlled in nil intnitiic coiiMcfioii, whieh nnprl n^i 
when we di coicr n phenomenon to lool for n c ui c , 
nnd when, as in tlio cn‘*e of certain pcnsition we 
CTiinot get a can e within, wc nrc diiien to pccl it 
without. Ills theory howcicr, was after all defect* 
lie, for it innl cs in iKci, n.s n came, unknown, whcicas 
we 1 now matter, ns wc ahnll boo foithwith, ns resist 
mg onr ctTorgand ns c\tendc(l But Mr Mill cannot 
be sure, nnd docs not profess to be sure, that he has 
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reached matter even as an nnknovn cause For our 
sensations have no discoveiahle causes vuthm the 
mmd , and as we have no sensitive experience of 
sensations havmg causes, and no oiiginal conviction 
constraining us to seek for a cause, it is (^uite con- 
ceivable that they have no causes But do these 
« possibilities ” amount to the idea, which we have, 
of an outward woild ’ So far as we have gone, we 
do not seem to he beyond the “ senes of feelings,” 
for the idea we have got is simply of possibilities of 
sensation Mi Mdl thmlvs that "both philosojiheis 
and the woild at laige, vhen the}'' think of matter, 
conceive it really as a Pennanent Possibility of Sen- 
sation” (p 200)^ The "peimanence” is really an 
impoitant element, piesupposing the idea of time, 
and of the past and the futiue, aU of which cany 
us into a legion high above sensation, and imjily 
mental faculties with an Extensive capacity and v ide 
range But not even Avith this addition does the ' 
description come up to the reahty, I mean mental 
reahty Mr Mill says that these "Peimanent Pos- 
sibilities” are now "conceived as, and beheved to 
be, as different from sensations as sensations aie 


1 sir Mill (p 200) idmits thit the 
majonty of philosopheis fancy that 
matter is something moic, and that 
the w Olid at large, if asked the ques- 
tion, nould undoubtedly agieo with 
the philosopheis But then lie ac- 
counts foi this “imaginary concep- 
tion,” as he calls it, by two tendencies 
of the mind, — one derived fiom our 
absenat'on of differences, the otlici 


fiom our obsenation that etety ex- 
poiience has a cause , it is thus that 
we aie led to suppose that things hai e 
a substantive leahty As I do not 
stand up for a siibstince diffeient fiom 
the thing known, I do not requiie to 
examine this theoiy In future chap- 
ters his defective v lew of the compar- 
ative power of the mind and of causa- 
tion will be subjected to ciiticism 
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pointed out by which we can reach the' outward 
woild as an existence, I cling to the hehef that the 
self IS endowed mth a capacity of immediately know- 
mg not only the self, but the not-self 

But it will be necessary to review Mr Mill’s theory 
of the genesis of om: idea of Matter more caiefully 
W e shah, find it throughout a series of assumptions, 
no one of which admits of pi oof, and some of which 
can be disproven Often do I wish, as I examine it, 
that Sir WiUiam Hamilton had been still ahve to 
brush away b}'’ his sweeping logic the mgenmties 
which are employed to support it " Our concep- 
tion of Matter,” says Mr Mill, comes ultimately to 
consist of Resistance, Extension, and Figure, together 
with miscellaneous powers of exciting other sensa- 
tions” (p 219) There is a palpable omission here, 
for it omits those powers (specially mentioned by 
Lodke, Essay, B n c u § 23), by winch one body 
Opel ates upon another, "thus the sun has a power 
to make wax white, and fire to make lead fluid ” It 
is enough for us heie to examme Mr Mill’s theory 
of the pi eduction of the idea of Resistance and of 
Extension 

(-2 ) Wg have cei'tainly an idea of Resist^ince and 
a IjelKf in it In the matuie man it becomes a per- 
ception, and a conviction of an object out of the 
body, or in the body, lesisting an effoit to move a 
member of the body In next chapter I wiU give 
some account of the sense which reveals the resist- 
ing object, foi the piesent we are examining Mr 
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Mills tlicor} Sn-Sl ) “IU''i‘'lnncc i« onh 

nnollnrinnu fornun ifion of our inij‘^uhr friinc, 
«itl» one of loud) It IioiiM bt rcimrl cil 
lint llin n not mennl lo nnph tint vc 

ln\< a inn (k, or lint \'o li i\c >1 in , IIil rt ‘•i I nut 
nml tilt tourli nuKl \tl Ik con ultixfl ns n** itioiis 
in tlic* innul ‘•Mlun %\c conlmct tlio mu clcs of 
our nnn, tilln r l»^ nn tvrtumof \m 1 I or li\ nn in 
^nlnnl«^\ di <li irj^t of our ^Jlonl nn on** nervous nt 
livilv, lilt coninclion !•« «c<oin|>iimd li\ of 

«tn ntion, vvlutli isdifl* rtiil mtoixliUj^ ns the locoiuo- 
tmn con (.qunil on tin nni cuhr contrutinn ion 
linut frrdv or metis with an imiKilnncut In the 
fonntrci t the in itton h tint of motion tliron^h 
tinpt^ hpui \\l hall ot that ut cem to have 

no tn ition of motion in cmplv pnoo M lien our 
mil culir effort is not opposed h\ niuthiiip, without 
the hoihjwlnt wt luvt IS a fethn^ of ten ion or of 
one imi‘^lt resj (ni^ anothtr Ihit kt tins pisc^ns 
ImMii^ 110 hpccud coniicdion with onr pit tut dis- 
cu ion lit tfOCs on to piv, that if wl will lo CMrt 
our mu«c«l ir force, and the eM.rtmn netompTmed 
I)\ the usual Tiui cular «cns'ilion, hut tht expected 
FOii itioii of locomotion docs not follow, we have 
wlnt IS cnlkd the ftehn^ of resistance, or, m other 
wonls, of inusciiliir motion, and that ftclmg is tlio 
fundnincnlnl clcmciil m the notion of matter ITo 
shows how “si in sen ations of simple contact ni 
variably nccompaii} the ir sensations of resist- 

ance , how our sensations of touch “ become rejh 
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resentahvG of tlie sensations of resistance with which 
they hahitnally coexist,” and "our idea of matter 
as a lesisting cause of miscellaneous sensations is 
now constituted ” Eveiy one knows that the mus- 
cular sense and touch combine, to give us the knowl- 
edge of matter as a lesisting object But docs Mr 
Mill’s account come fully up to the facts falling un- 
der the eye of consciousness Docs Ins theory ex- 
plain the facts'^ Both questions must be answeied 
in the negative In touch, as we shall see m next 
chapter, we localize, I believe intuitivelj^, our sensa- 
tions m a given diiection, and at a given point in 
the surface of the body Again, in the exeicise of 
the locomotive energy, accompanied by muscular 
sensation, we have a sense of a member of our body 
which we will to move, of which member we must 
have some idea, otheimse we could not foim a voli- 
tion regardmg it , and we have a perception of this 
member m motion, resisted by a body out of our 
frame Mr Mill’s tlieoiy does not jneld aU of these, 

I rather think not even any one of these thoroughly. 
It takes no notice of the volition which moves the 
member, for this would intioduce an element above 
sensations It is not consistent with that idea of a 
member of the body, ivhich is necessary to the voli- 
tion , for the theory to be consistent must presup- 
pose that we have yet no knowledge of our bodily 
frame There can yet be no apprehension of motion 
in space, for as yet we have no idea of space The 
idea IS not even of resistance, properly speakmg, foi 
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\vc lm^c no iilc'i of n icsistmg object So fur ns 
ln\e gone bn'vc oiil^ ‘^cii'.ntjoiis djflejjjig fiojn 
cncli other in feeling or in intensity, nncl sensations 
coe\i«ting, and ‘«cn«itioiis succeeding each other, and 
Bcn^'atioiis the signs of olhci ecnsitions 

(3)7 he mutiirc man has also an idea of JJxleimon 
and a hehef m JJxlended objects "NVe have an appic 
hcn*iion and a coiiMction of our bodies ns extended, 
and of other bodies ns extended, that i-^, ns occup} ing 
space, ns being contained in ‘space, ns being of a ccr 
tain spatial form, nnd ns being nio\nblc in ‘space 
Cnn the ccncation nnd a«‘5ocnition theory account 
for the generation of this mental phenomenon ? I 
bchc^c it broils doaNn both psychologically and 
physiologically 

At this point Mr Mill hands us oacr to his fnond 
Profes or Bain, -ulio, in The Senses and the InteUect, 
has clnboratcd into n minute system the general 
statements scattered througliout Mr Mills Logit 
Beginning >\ith FccUngs, lie goes on to TJionght, 
mal ing its fimdamcntnl altiibutes to be Con'^cious- 
ncas of Dificreiice, Consciousness of Agreement, nnd 
Betcntl^cncss , and he builds up his system mainly 
out jf Feelings by means of the laus of Association 
by Contiguity nnd Resemblance I cannot in a avoik 
111 e this, de\otcd to a dificicnt indi\idual, review 
Mr Bams theonos But I beg to nsk whether we 
ever ha\c Feeling without some perception of an 
object, say self, as feeling? Feelings, e\en such as 
joy or pam, are mere abstracts separated from our 
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Ilnille} tlul of Mbntioii**, nml scorns to idontif} con 
Bcions fcolin^s lliom, innl mg tlic cuncnt nnd 
tbc con^LiouMic^a two sides of one linng E^en 
when he isprofL** cdl} Ircnlin^^ of rmoiions/lhought®, 
nnd ^ oht»on«, lie ]ns great fhnicidtj in n«nig nho>o 
nunc nflLLtions , and when he docs male the at 
tempt, iL IS nTimcdinlcl^ to fill had to his old level 
of ‘sen'! ilioii’? lie IS to he constantly v^atchedwhon 
he vNOuld di-aw our hig,hcr ideas of nocc ary truth, 
of heavily, and of moral good fiom sen itivL afllc- 
lions V inoudy a« oemted II could ho shown that 
in treating of our inttlleclual and moral and volun 
taiy operations, while apparently proceeding in "O 
matter of fact a mannci, he is coutnuially passing, 
without seeing it, fiom unconscious (o conscious nc 
tion, from bodily «cn«alions to mental ideas, and nd 
vancing hypothc cs as (o the influence of nervous 
and muscular action, vvhich could he shovm to he 
true only h> their explaining nil the mental fvets 
revealed by consciousness, and this lie cannot ho 
said to have attempted, ns consciousness is seldom 
consulted, even fomially or professedly Tlicic is 
proof of all this m Ins theory of what constitutes 
our idea of extension and its mode of grow th 
In the oarliGi editions of his Logic (B i c m § 7), 
Mr Mill had described Brown as showing clearly 
that the notions of extension and figure arc derived 
“from sensations of touch, combined with sensations 
of a class previously too little ndv cited to by meta 
physicians, — those which have tlicir scat in tho 
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miiscular frame ” He adds, characteristically. Who 
ever wishes to be more particularly acquainted mth 
this admirable specimen of metaphysical analysis, 
may consult the first volume of Brown’s Leaiures or 
Mill’s Analysis of the Mind” The thought has 
germinated, and m his later editions he is able to re- 
fer to Mr Alexander Bam and Mr Herbert Spencer 
as following out the mvestigation Mr Bam has 
certainly taken up the idea, and ridden it to exhaus- 
tion, I should say to death 

" W e may accede,” says Professor Bain, as quoted 
by Mr MiU (p 226), "to the assertion sometimes 
made, that the pioperties of space might be con- 
ceived or felt in the absence of an external world, or 
any other matter than that composing the bod}'' of 
the percipient being , for the body’s own movements 
in empty space would suffice to make the very same 
impressions on the mind as the movements excited 
by outward objects A perception of length, or 
height, or speed, is the mental im^iression or state of 
consciousness accompanymg some mode of muscular 
movement, and this movement may be generated 
fiom NVitlim as weU as fiom without” In ciiticismg 
this theoiy, so cloudy in its outline, we are placed m 
difficulties, in consequence of its not being clear 
whether Mr Mill and Mr Bain assume the existence 
of the bodily frame as a material object, m the com- 
mon acceptation, as implying objective existence and 
extension, or, even m their owir sense, as "the meie 
possibility of sensations ” Are they accounting for 
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tlic c\tri mcnHl Olid, including the hodil;> finmc! 
or simpl> for the c\tm-organic ^\or^d? In most 
places Mr Bun ‘Jcems to posit the body ns a rcnlit^ 
In the pa'!«nge (iiioted, he spenl s of the matter com 
posing ‘ the hod> of the percipient beiiif,, ns if he 
needed it to c\plain our idea of “ the piopertics of 
space He tall s of a movement being ' gencinted 
fioni \nthm, -wliicli cannot mean Mithin the mmd 
^^hlch IS n more senes of feelings, it must menu 
■nithm the bodj, ■uhieh is quietly assumed The 
n\hoIe plniisibiltt}, I had almost s-nd intelligibility, 
certainly the cNpic^'sibihty, of the theory lies m its 
being supposed that there is a. body, and c\cn an 
ostended body lie deii\cs all fiom ncno-ciirrcnts 
a\liich imply space, and motion in space, and he con 
structs the idea of cxtcnMon by n siccep of the hand, 
or a sweep of the eye, or a volume of feeling, vhich, 
if tal cn metaphorically, explain nothin^, ind if 
taken literally, that is, as actualities, imply space and 
motion m «pace But if the body ’s assume \ as 
Imown immcdiatch , then there is admitted a \ nst 
body of intuition, of which he should haie mea'^uied 
the amount, and acknowledged the significance Or 
if it be said that the bodily fiamo is assumed as an 
hypothesis, the answer is obvious If it cxploins, as 
he thinks (I do not), the whole facts, then the liypotli 
esis IS rendered probable, and lie must adlieic to 
it , for the author of an hypothesis cannot be allowed 
to employ it to reach a conclusion and then abandon 
it, on the contiary, he must Keep by it and all 
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its logical consequences On whatever ground as- 
sumed, it IS clear that when assumed there is httle 
left to call for explanation After we have got our 
omi bodies, with “ matter ” composing them, capable 
of takmg a “ sweep,” and of having “ a movement 
geneiated within,” it can he no difficult matter to 
conceive of other bodies being extended, and in mo- 
tion, and resisting our movement 

But m this discussion I must m all fairness sup- 
pose that he does not assume the existence of the 
bodily frame ^ His busmess is to show, on his theory, 
how our conception m regard to bod}^ is geneiated 
As he attempts to do so, I am entitled, after this 
statement, to take care that he does not assume sm- 
reptitiously what he piofesses to pioduce by a pro- 
cess He has as yet got notlung but a series of feel- 
ings, With a possibility of sensations commg no one 


1 Since -nriting the above, I find Mi 
Hcrbeit Spcncei saving of Mi ]\lill 
“If, knowing moic than his own 
states of consciousness, he declines 
to acknowledge anything bejond con- 
sciousness until It IS pioaed, he may 
go on leasoning foievei without get- 
ting any further, since the peipetual 
elaboiation of states of consciousness 
out of states of consciousness can 
neier produce anything moie than 
states of consciousness If, contrui- 
vnse, he postulates external existence, 
and considers it as ineiely postulated, 
then the whole fabric of his ai gument, 
standing upon tins postulate, has no 
gieater validity than the postulate 
gives It, minus the possible invalidity 
of the argument itself The case 
must not bo confounded wath those 
cases in which an hjpotliesis oi pro- 


visional assumption is eventually 
proied tiue by its agi cement with 
facts , foi in these cases the facts with 
which It IS found to agree are ficts 
known in some other way than 
through the hypothesis a calculated 
eclipse of the moon senes as a icnfi- 
cation of the hi pothesis of grai itation, 
because its occuiience is obsenable 
without taking for granted the hypoth- 
esis of giavitation But when the 
external world is postulated, and it is 
supposed that the validiti of the pos- 
tulate may he shown hy the explana- 
tion of mental phenomena which it 
furnishes, the vice is that the piocess 
of leiification is itself possible only 
by assuming the thing to be proved ” 
— Art , 'Mill V Hamilton, m 2% 
Fortnightly Renew, No V 
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nn fell from vlnl funrtor I emnot nllm\ Inm, in 
onl( r tint In inn> in^tnmii U j,<t num to fmplo\ n 
nl IkvU \Mtli n “Minp mid ‘^ronlnrtion'! 

** \Mirn n mu'cli ** fix** Mr IItih, ft« qnottd li\ 
Mr Mill (tfK jip JJ2-2I), to contnrt or n 

liml) to lirnd ln\e n di tiiirl 4 ri»o Iio\n fir the 
contnrl nn nnd lie hendm^ mv cirrud tlnn n 
FOmefhni^ in the jHnnl f^ii ihihti lint iin! 1 ■* om 
mode of fiiliiu f>r hnlf <Yiiitnclion nnothfr f«u 
ihrxi '‘onrth , nnd nnotlnr fir totnl ronlnriinn'* 
® If tie Mil < of de«rcf<of m)/^ 4 ' !»e thin ndmtll(fl 
n« n f.<nmnc tnii^cnhr di t^niiiintion^it'* rnnctiom 111 
oiitr'ir’l ptrrrption nn. %fr\ im|><>rt uit Jhi it 
Inimie* of r\t< n jon nnd fjico fdl under it** lojic 
In thf tir"l phcc, it px<‘‘ tin fielinj, of Ittirnr rj> 
(ntn\on, in «mnch thn n im'i«nnd h\ the sneep 
of n lirnh or other orj^in mo\(d h\ the m« eh’* 
TIk. difUrcnce hetnten n\ inclies nnd iij^htcen 
inche** IS c’^pre ul to in hx Ihr difii rml dtp,rees of 
conlnctioii of FOine one f,roiip of imi dcs tho o, 
for c^^Inple, ( 1 ml flo\ tin nrm, or in xvilkin,. tho 0 
(hit flex or o\tend the loner hmh Jho innnnl 
iinpit? ion eonx* ponding to (lit oulnard fad of ‘ 5 i\ 
uuh (.’4 m length, n nn impre««'iou nn n\^ from tlie 
continued Fhortunnj, of n mu«clL| — nlriio inn (uhr 
FCiiFiIuhti It IS the imprc«ion of a inn cnlnr cfTort 
Inxinjj n certain contminncc, a greater ltnp,th pro- 
duces a prt iter continunncc (or n more rapid moxc- 
ment), and in consequence, an incrca cd feeling of 
expended poncr llic di crimination of length in 
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any one rlireclion includes extension in anj^ direc« 
tion” Tins leads veiylike assuming an extended 
bodily aim taking a sweep, and tlius giving us tlie 
idea of extension Of couise we undei stand, on le- 
flection, that tlie sweep is onl}^ a sensation in tlie 
“senes of feelings,” but when we undei stand tins, 
we see Iiow far we aie from having the idea of ex- 
tension produced 

In explanation of the tlieoi^’, jMi Mill sa 3 ’s, “Mr. 
Bam recognizes two pimcipal kinds oi modes of 
discriminative sensibihty in the muscular sense the 
one coirespondmg to the degiee of intensit}' of the 
muscular effoit, the amount of energ}'' put forth; 
the other coirespondmg to the duiation, the 
longer or shoiter contmuance of the same effort 
The fiist makes us acquainted with degiees of lesist- 
ance, which we estimate by the mtensity of the mus- 
cular energy requiied to overcome it To the second 
we owe, m Mr Barn’s opinion, our idea of extension ” 
I have already commented on the defects in j\Ir 
Mill’s account of oui appiehension of lesistance 
W e have here to consider the theoiy of the genesis 
of the idea of extension It is referred to the con- 
tmuance of a sensation 

And here it is proper to state, that some deny the 
existence of such a sensation as arismo- when the 
arm sweeps through empty space E H Weber had 
come, m 1852, to the conclusion " Of the volun- 
tary motion of om? limbs we know originally nothing 
W e do not perceive the motion of our muscles by 
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tlatro^m fcn^ttion^, 1ml nltnm n 1 no\\lc<lgo of IIkjti 
onU ^\licn pcrccuod 1)\ nnollicr fonic The mncrlcH 
ino-'t under our control nro tlio«c of tlie c\e rmd t!>c 
^o^co, whicli perfonn motions mirro'^ropir ill^ Fimll 
>ct wo hn\c no conocioii‘*!ie‘5s of the motion Wo 
nio\c tilt dmphmgni xoliint'inh ngunst the hc'i\\ 
pre -^uro of the li\cr, etc., ^cl with ns little conecioii'** 
nc s of the motion It follows that the motions of 
our limbs mu«t be obirtetl b\ pij.ht or tenth in 
order to leim tint thf\ ino\e, nml m whit direc- 
tion^ Mr \bbot quotes this p'i«.‘.ij^c m his f/rtf/ 
Touch (p 71) nnd he ndd Ihe more recent ro- 
FOTrehes of \ubtrl nml Kmnmlcr not onh confirm 
this result, but tend further to prove tlmt there is 
not m the mu cks nu) «en c wlntcvcr of their con 
traction “ Acconhn^jl}, thc^ remark tlmt the fric- 
tion of our clothing is a considcnblo nid in judging 
of our motions, c**pccml!\ if it is elo o fitting 
^^^lcn vvcnniig hoot#», etc, with whieh we arc not 
fimdiar, w-c arc Ie‘-s coiluu of our judg.meut'* 
nnd this IS the more noticeahlc m ndin^ ns the evo 
docs not then control our judgment llic question 
IS for phv lolo^ists to eettle I mn not satisfied tlmt 
the Gcnnnns referred tocmlunc cstnbli lied their 
point But until there is a more thoiou^h deter 
mimtion of the c\nct function of tlio non cs attached 
to the muscles, it is preposterous to found a Imgc 
mclaphjsicil thcorj on our muscular sensations 
when llic arm. moves in empty space 

opinion on such a subject is of no value, but 
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I am disposed to tlimk that we have a sense of the 
contraetion of at least some of our muscles, and of 
its continuance ^ On the supposition that we have 
a sense of resistance, which seems established, the 
muscles of our arm, bemg always m a state of more 
or less tension, must feel the resistanee offered hy 
one muscle to another Dr Kirkes says that the 
muscles “ possess sensibility by means of the sensi- 
tive nerve-fibres distributed m them The amount 
of common sensibihty in muscles is not great” 
“ But they have a peculiar sensibility, or at least a 
peculiar modification of common sensibility, which 
IS shovm m that their nerves can communicate to 
the mind an accurate knowledge of then states and 
position when m action ” (P/iys , p 530, 5th ed ) We 
may, therefore, know the contractions But let us 
take along with us the full facts The sense of touch- 
proper, as we shall see in next chapter, always refers 
the sensations to the points m the skin at which 
the neives terminate , and the muscular sense merely 
mtimates that one organ is resisting another Tu that 
‘'sweep of the arm,” of which ]\Ir Bam makes 
so much, there is implied, fiist, a direction of 
the pomts of sensation in the skm , secondly, a mus- 
cular resistance , and, I rather think, thiidlj^, an ex- 
peiience to enable us to combine the two There is, 

1 Mr II IiC^\cs thinks lie lins tlcTu- Inbutctl to the musculir sense 
onitntcil tlio existence of the Mus ylssoc , 1859 ) We icqimo n moro 
culnr Scree Ho skinned a frop, ami thoiough ln^cstlgatlon of the iclntions, 
thus rniulc It ineensihlc to external and difiercnces, of the precise fiine- 
imprcesions, and found it “to ninni- tions of the aeries of touch proper 
fest all those phenomena usually at- and tlic muscular sciiso 
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I suspect, n furllicr element In ^^hn(c^c^ un> it 
Ijcgin, the contimmnce of tlio c\pcnnicntal 
bending of the nnn, which Mr Bnin cmplo} must 
be (lone bj the will But a \nguc (hrcctionIc‘>s efibrt 
will not ino\e a limb, still lc<s continue to nio\c it 
in a ccrlamwa} T.he\ohlion to continue the sweep 
of the nnn implies a contcinplntcil end, or some idc i 
ol the nnn, and a belief in its cMstcnec, nnd, I should 
think, in its extension It thus sppenrs that it is to 
rc\crsc the proper ouler of thing'*, to make the con 
tmunnee of “the sweep of the arm constitute or 
gi\o U3 the idea of extension In the sor} mo\c 
mont we ha^c an idea of nn extended ann b^ touch 
proper or feeling, ns we mo^e the nnn, we become 
nequamted with the rc^i'^tniicc of one felt member 
b> anotlier, nnd m order to the continuance of the 
voUintnr^ sweep, there must bo some apprehension, 
more or Ic^s angue, of the limb which we continue 
to mo^e 

TIicic aic many serious pin 'biological difficulties in 
the ivay of accepting this mu culnr theory Ilio 
extent of a sweep of the arm docs not depend mere- 
ly on the amount of force put forth , nor does it de- 
pend solely on the continuance of the cflbrt it de- 
pends al«o on the proportionate lengtii of the two 
arms of the le^cr on which the muscle operates 
For instance, tlic biceps muscle of the nrm is inserted 
an inch below the elbow jomt, whilst the distance 
Irom the point of insertion to the end of the limb 
mn;) bo sLxteen inches When the murcle contracts 
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to a certain extent, the rapidity of the movement at 
the extremity wdl he sixteen times as great as it 
would have been if the insertion had been at the 
extremity, and, on the other hand, the force em- 
ployed by the muscle has been sixteen tunes as great 
as would have been reqmred if the msertion had 
been at the extremity A laige amonut of force is 
thus expended m order to secm’e the gieat advantage 
of rapidity of movement It is clear, theiefore, that 
neither the mtensity noi the extent of contraction 
can give ns the amount of motion in the part on 
winch the muscle operates, and, that while the mus- 
cular sense may mfoim us of the mtensity, and ex- 
tent of the mtensity, and extent of the contiaction 
of the fibres of a muscle, it can give ns no mformarion 
of the extent of the movement of our limbs, till 
alter long expeiience apphed to each limb “ It is 
doubtful,” says Dr Ku’kes {Phys , p 646), “how far 
the extent of muscular movement is obtained from 
sensations m the muscles themselves The sensation 
of movement attendmg the motions of the hand is 
veiy shght , and peisons who do not know that the 
action of particular muscles is necessary for the pro- 
duction of given movements, do not suspect that the 
movement of the fingers, for example, depends on 
action m the forearm ” Mr Abbot has pressed some 
of the difficulties {Sight and Touch, ^ 70) “Let us 
suppose a blmd man trymg to get the notion of dis- 
tance fiom the motion of his hand He finds a cer- 
tain sweep of the hand bimgs it mto contact mth a 
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dc 1 , lljc of Ihcrcforo, rq>rc«cnlc(l 

b} llmt cfibrt Ibit it rtqiiiics n t,rcnlcr cfiort to 
rcich lilt tM.'< or ibc no c , nnd diftaiirp Ijting 
— locoinotnt iITtirljit HikmonMnlcd tint tli( no c 
c\t<. ink be\ 011(1 tbc fU k J lit top of the lit id nn>‘'t 
be corn ti^td «« nmit rcniou nnd tlir batl firtht^t 
of nil In nl, nlicii \\< nri.r di*»tnn(’(s to tlit 
C}C, n** we liibitinlli do, obicrtn four inrlic'^ from the 
t^t inn t njiptnr firtlur fioin n't tlian tho^c at 
lw(Uo 'lilt'' i‘< niiotlur no\tli\ lint n}.nin, since 
tlic blind Ino^t< in cm\t , nnd taniiof witlioiit con 
Fidtnblc tPuit ho nindt toino\i ni ii tnii^ht Imo, 
it 11 ftl 0 d( nion'‘tnttd tlmt nn tpir\(loul h shelter 
tlnn n n^ht lino bctwcui tin nnt }>o)ntu 

lint, nfltr nil, llit qut tion ii to he detidod !>} 
p«}diokei( d ntlicr thin pli) lologicnl con idem 
lion J he phtnomtnon to be c \])) lined w onr idea 
of e\ttn ion nnd con cion^it s will reqiiirt to bo 
con*>n]tcd Jhc tJicorj wns blnrled b_) iJrown, nnd 
Hnnnlton bnd thns cMUinntd it (Append, Ittid s 
Tlor/.s, p 80 * 1 ) *• Iht notion of lime or Fiictc® ion 
btin^ enppo cd, tint of lon^itiidinul c\tcn‘<ion n 
jjUCn in (lit fiucct«‘'ion of ftclin^.i whiduitcoinpnnica 
the gradij d contniction of n niii clc , (lie notion of 
this fiiiccc‘'‘«ioii constitatcH \p<io facto the notion of a 
certain Itnjjtli , nnd the notion of tins length 
(he qni( tl^ takes for {jHintcd) “ is the notion of 
longitudmiil extension '■ought Ihe paralogism 
here IS Iranspircnt Length is an ambiguous 
term, nnd it is length in space, c\tcnsi\e kngtli, 
10 
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<iiid not lengtli m time protensive, whose notion it is 
the prohlem to solve” Mr Mill (p 227) quotes this 
langucige^ and tries to avoid the argument hy urging 
that the " assertion of Brown, and of all who hold 
the Psychological theory, is that the notion of length 
in space, not being in our consciousness origmall}^, is 
constiucted by the mind’s laws out of the notion of 
length m time The argument is not, as Six Wdliam 
Hamilton fancied, a fallacious confusion between two 
diffeient meanings of the woid length, but an iden- 
tification of them as one” This statement is cer- 
tamly sufficiently clear, but it cro\vns the absurdit}'- 
“When we say that there is a space between A and 
B, we mean that some amomit of these muscular 
sensations must mtervene, and when we say the 
space IS greater or less, we mean that the series of 
sensation (amomit of muscular effort being given) is 
longer or shoitei ” “Now this, which is unques- 
tionably the mode m which we become aware of sen- 
sation, IS considered by the jisychologists in question 
to he extension ” I need not repeat that what is here 
represented as unquestionahle, has been questioned 
physiologicall}’’ But we are now discussing the 
ps 3 -chological question 

We have heie tliiec diffeient phenomena, con- 
scioiimcss being the witness We have (1 ) Senes 
of Mii‘'Cular Scmations, (2) Length of Time, (3) 
Length of Space These three ma}' have relations 
one to anothei, but they aie siiicly diveise from one 
anothei Mi IMill explains that he does not diaw 
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(Ijo one fmtii !li( olljcr, xxlitclnroiiM l»c prcpo^ltrou*? 
cnoujjli, luit lit ilcthro^ Umn ulcntinl >\Iik1i i' nU* 
•‘unl ni IIjo c\lmiu II iiufdiM !lic <loc1ni»c of 
jij th a< tlic rttlmUo ud (ih^unhun 

nf In'* ]ilnln tint nil tlnii^"* nn one. 

k <nul llir nl><u^ll(^ of llii** ^lnltmcnt li\ 
nnoihrr, tint nil nn hiil Mil! In 

no furli { \ji!ntnlion (oolkr, f<»r h* dirlirK inii'-iil ir 
fcn^tio i** tim*' ntui fpiru to l>t nlintinl, witlintil 
n flilTi n Mr< ^lr 'Iill "n f*nnl\ • nonj.li ncronnl 

of the ftenltn of (Ik )ntn<l hut Ik ni! nou](*lj.( 
tint we ]o < H n power of*lt<*.nnn^ iljncniRC* 
If we cm tm t onr npiritic* nt nil tin \ <lnlnn. 
tint (Iio thrc< tlnnj.'* uimI* r Cf>n Kkniion nn ns 
tlifRnnl n« nti\ ono cm l>e fnnn nn\ other 
\ htne^ of niK^nihir jrf«jrtition» nml knyl/i tf tune 
nrc Ftireh Oifhrtnt 'llu\ nn ihfitrcnl in them- 
rel\C‘«, mill we cmi conceive m ninnnti il hcnie,, ri) n 
loh^ler, lo Inve n nice* ••ion of fcn ition ninl vet 
no nkv of l m* Agiin,M‘rifro/'/nK‘fCK^rn fcn otfon? 
nnil fjr/c/moji nrc not (he miu Jlic urn of ful 
iiIjP* exciteil rn I jm s mv Imml over n tnhk »s not 
(he Him n«* the )nnl rcjiinrc vihnli ii the m7i. of the 
tnhlu Cunous con equciires wonhl Fiem to follow 
from this iloctrmo of nknlitv If, in (ho nc\t nt 
tempt vNitli (he Fimc heries of Fen ntion , 1113 linnd 
P'1 ecd over n tnhlc two ^nnls lonj., the theory would 
identify the time with two ^nnk, ns hoforo it did 
With one nnd ns Vr Mill admits the hiw of identity 
(hcc w ), or, timt things which nrc ideiitienl with the 
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same tlimg aie identical one anolliei'; it would 
make one yard, which is the same with a senes of 
bcnsations, identical witli two yaids, winch is iden- 
tical with the same series of sensations To i epresent 
this otheiwise The length of time taken hy us to 
travel between London and Pans does not merely 
help us (as evei}^ one admits) to estimate the length 
of wa}'" when we have an idea of the late at which 
we aie tiavelling (as the thcimometer mcasuies heat 
for us), but IS the veiy same with the length of the 
way, and as wetiavel it m a longer oi shoitei time, 
or with moie oi fewer sensations, so is the length of 
way actuall 3 '' longer or shoiter at dilfeicnt times 
If we diaw back fiom such consequences by appeal- 
mg to a diffeient measure, would not this show that 
we had unfortunately taken the wiong lule ^ But, 
after all, I will not positively affiim that such con- 
sequences follow, for the doctiine is one that baffles 
all leasonmg because it sets aside the hist premises 
of reasoning Mr Abbot saj^s veiy pioperly, “In- 
deed the obvious ditfeiences between the two ideas 
1 

are so great, that a philosopher who has neglected 
them can scarcely be convmced by more abstiuse 
considerations Thus, muscular effort has degrees, 
its parts are not equal , extension does not admit of 
degrees, its parts are equal Extension has thiee 
dimensions, muscular effort only one The parts of 
extension are co-existent , those of muscular effort 
are successive ” Finally, le7igth of time and length 
of space arp not the same As weU might we iden- 
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tif} colors vilh Bmell'*, powmls ^Mtlv slnpos, Bwcct 
^\ith “Our, light -with darl nc^s, lo\c ^Mlh hatred, 
Mrtue^Mth Mco, Mr MiHmiIIi SirMiIliim Hamilton, 
os ulcntiPj c\tcn‘5ion ^\lth duntion 

Mr Mills attempt to get support to his Ii}potlic«is 
from the ‘ion^c of sight i«, if pO‘«*«iljlc, still more iin 
siicco««ful lie IS obliged to ‘sujipo'^c that in Msion 
^\c hn\c originally only a ‘Jen'sniion of color, and 
tint the idea of an extended suificc is ^nen by, or 
rather is identical with, the time occupied by the 
muscular sensations ns a\c ino\c the eye Sir ^\ il 
ham Hamilton, in rc\iev\mg Berkeley, had noticed 
the doctrine that the eye gi\cs us only color, and Ins 
cntici«m has commonly been regarded ns amounting 
almost to a demonstration “All paitics arc, of 
course, at one in regard to the fact that we see color 
Ihosc avbo bold that we see extension, admit that 
avc SCO it only as colored, and those who deny us 
any Msion of extension make color the exclusive oh- 
yeet of Bight In regard to tins firt,t position ill are 
therefore agreed Nor aic they lc«s liannonious m 
reference to the ^second, that the power of pciceiv 
ing color iniohcs the power ofpeicciMiig the difior 
cnees of colors By sight wo, therefore, perceive 
color, and discriminate one color, that is, one colored 
body, — one sensation of color, from another Tins 
IS admitted A third position will al o be denied by 
none, that the colors discnmmatcd m vision are, or 
may be, placed side by side in immediate juxtaposi 
tion , or one may limit another by being supenn 
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duced partially over it A fourth position is equally 
indisputable ; that the contrasted colois, thus bound- 
ing each other, wiU form by their meeting a visible 
line, and that, if the superinduced color he sur- 
lounded by the other, this line will return upon it- 
self, and thus constitute the outlme of a visible 
figure These four positions command a peremptory 
assent , they aie all self-evident But their admis- 
sion at once explodes the paradox under discussion ” 
(that extension cannot he cognized by sight alone). 
“ And thus A Ime is extension m one dimension, 
length , a figure is extension m two, length and 
breadth Theiefore the vision of a Ime is a vision 
of extension m length , the vision of a figure, the 
vision of extension in length and breadth ” {Metaph. 
vol 11 p 167 ) 

Mr Mill acknowledges, “ I cannot make the answer 
to this argument as thorough and conclusive as I 
could wish” (p 239) His attempts to lessen its 
force are excecdmgly weak and palpably msufficient 
He calls attention to the cu’cumstance that the eye 
" does not cognize visible figure by means of color 
alone, hut by all those motions and modifications of 
the muscles connected with the eye, which have so 
great a share m givmg us our acquired perceptions 
of sight” Be it so, the demonstration lemains un- 
touched, that we take m figure when we take in 
color He says, that an eye immovably fixed “ gives 
a full and clear vision of but a small portion of 
space The admission is sufficient for our pm’pose. 
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He llirows us once more on Mr Bnin, ^^ho tells u**, 
“When ^^c look nt 'i circle, sft> one tenth of an inch 
in diameter, the e^c can til o in the uholc of it ■vMth 
out movement Tlic tenth of an inch is as good 
as a ^\holc inch, or a foot, or n }ard In the tenth 
of an inch is cvtension with a boiindar}, and ma} 
he a measure to aid us in ascertaining the e\tcnt avc 
can tal e in the sweep of tlic c}cs Mr Mill ad 
mits “a rudimentary conception must bo allowed, 
for it is oMdent that caen without moMiig the c^c 
avc aio capable of baaing taao scn'^ations of color at 
once, and that the boundary avlnch Fcpnritcs the 
colors must give some specific aflcctiou of sight 
He avould le««cn llio significance of tins admission in 
n ver^ unwoitli} manner “But to confer on those 
discnminatno impressions the name aahich denotes 
our matured and perfected cognition of c\tcn«ion, 
or cacn to assume that Ihc^ Inae anything m com 
monaaitli it, seems to he going beyond caidencD 
No one maintains that our primary a ision of n siir 
face b^ the c}c comes up to our pciftctcd cognition 
of extension , still it is a suifnce, and it has a bound 
aty, and tbeioforc it has something in common avith 
it Mr Bam tells us, “We may ‘’till, however, see 
verj strong grounds for mamtammg the pTCScnce of 
a muscular element, even in this instance Bo it 
so , the demonstration of Unmilton holds good, that 
in the two colors in this space, avlicther avitli or avith 
out the aid of the muscles, avc haae lines and spaces 
But he adds, “In the second place, the essential %m- 
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20 ort of visible form, is sometliing not attainable 
without the experience of movmg the eye If we 
looked at a httle louncl spot, we should know an 
optical difference between it and a triangular spot , 
and we should lecognize it as identical with another 
round spot” And then, subjecting the fact to his 
theory instead of fonning his theory fioni the facts, 
he tells us, “ We mean by a lound form something 
which would take a given sweep of the eye to com- 
prehend it” I suppose this IS what he means by the 
imjport of form, that it is the time spent m muscular 
action ('), which I rather think might be the same 
for a squaie, or a triangle, or an oval, of a certain 
size, as for a circle I leally cannot undei stand how 
we should optically know the difference of the figures, 
unless we peiceived them as figuies In spite of all 
these pel verted attempts at the resolution of them 
uito something else, there still lemams the suiface 
and the boundaiy perceived by the qjq 

Failing utteily m the psychological analj^sis, Mr 
Bam and Mr Mill (p 232) fall back on a statement 
of Platner, which Sir William Hamilton had copied 
into Ins Lectures without knowing what to make of 
it “In regard to the visionless repiesenta-hon of 
space or extension, the attentive observation of a 
peison boin blind, which I formerly mstituted in the 
year 1785, and again in relation to the point in ques- 
tion, have continued for three whole weeks, this 
observation, I say, has convinced me that the sense 
of touch by itself is altogether hicompetent to afford 
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\\5 ilic rcprc‘:ontn(ion of extension find spnee, nnd is 
not c\cn cognizant of local cvtcriont} , in n aiord, 
that a man depn\cd of «5ight has nb«olutcl^ no pci 
coption of an outer -noild beyond the existence of 
soiuctUing cfllctuc, difllrcnt fiom his oini ftclmg of 
pa«siMt), nnd in general onl^ of tlic nuincncal dner 
sit 3 , — fihaU I •'a} of impressions or of things'? In 
fact, to tlioso bom blind, /mic scrie'f of •ipacc 

Ticinit} nnd distance means in then months nothing 
more than the sliortor or longci time, the miallcr oi 
greater numbci of feelings m I nch tlio} find ncct«sai} 
to attain fiom fomc one feeling to another Hut a 
person blind from biitli employs the langnaj^c of 
Msion, — that mn} occasion considerable on or, nnd 
did, indeed, at the commencement of m) obscixa 
tions, lend me -urong, but,m point of fact, lie ] nous 
nollnng of things as existing out of cacli otlioi , nnd 
(tins in particular I hnac acrj deal ly remnr] cd) if 
objects, and the iiaits of his bod) touebod b) Iboin, 
did not make diirorcnt /m<7s of impiossions on bis 
neracs of scn'^ation, he Mould lal c cacr) thing ex 
tcmal for one nnd the same In his oun bod) he 
absolute!) did not cli'jcnminntc bend and foot at all 
b) tlicir distance, but morel) by the difleience of 
the feelings (and his perception of such difTcrences 
ivns incredibly fine) mIiicIi lie experienced fiom the 
one and from the other, and, moreover, through time 
In like manner, in external bodies, bo distuigmslied 
their figuie merely by the varieties of impressed 
feolmgs , m ismueli, for example, as the cube by its 
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angles alFected Iiis feelmgs differently from the 
sphere ” 

Let it be observed of this account, that it is largely/ 
theoretical, by one who beheved -with Kant, that 
there were a prion forms of space and tune in the 
mind, and that these were brought forth empirically 
only by the sense of sight Platner does not give 
us the facts to enable us to judge for ourselves , he 
favors us only with his conclusions His observations 
carry us as far back as 1786, when the distmction 
between touch-proper and the muscular sense was 
not established Later physiological research has 
shown that, in the^ case of the bhnd, as in all others, 
touch-proper makes us localize the affections of our 
bodily frame, and that the muscular sense gives us 
‘‘something effective, different from our feelmg of 
passivity ” we may add, different from our felt 
bodilj’- frame It has been proven, bj^ later and fully 
detailed researches, that those born blmd know their 
own body as extended by the common sensations of 
feelmg, and know extra-organic objects by the resist- 
ance offered to their muscular effoits Even Mr. 
Mill is obliged to modify and explain Platuer’s state- 
ment (p 233) “But Platner, though unintention- 
ally, puts a false coloi on the matter when he says 
that his patient had no peiception of extension , he 
had conceptions of extension after his ovm manner , ” 
in fact, “ all that is meant by peisons who see ” 
AYiihout this explanation the statement of Platner 
would be fatal to the theory of Mill, who makes us 
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get our Kno^\ ledge of extension from the muscular 
fceluigs, aud not as Plainer, whose a^o^^cd aim is to 
get it fiom sight "With this explanation it can help 
neither side, for it puts 1110*50 w ho see in the «amc 
position as the blind, and those who bco will be ad 
mittcd h} all to lia\c “n perception of an outer 
world the scn«:c of touch I believe that Plat 
ncr ma^ be right when he ‘'ajs that ‘Mocal cxteiior 
it}, that is, objects out of the bod}, ma} not be 
gill on b} touch piopci oi fechng, but this isccitainly 
gnen b} the muscular scn«c m the case of the blind, 
as in that of the seeing Wnicn he spcnl s of time 
FcrNing instead of space to Iho c bom blind and 
that Mcinity and distance means onl} shorter or 
longer time, or the smaller or greater number of 
feelings which thc} find necc«'«ary to attain fiom 
some one fcchng to another, I bchcio he was led 
astiay b} not distinguishing between our apprehen 
Sion of space and thc measuic of space The idea 
of membei*s of thc bod} localized is given most 
probably by all the senses But the actual measuie 
ment of space is nlwa}s a subsequent process, im 
pl}ing compaii«on and a standud I behove that 
in all of us the succc'^sion of our fochngs, of our 
muscular feelings, hut also of our mental ideas and 
feebngs as avell, is one means of helping us to 
measure (not only time, but) space , vi e measure it 
in a loose way, by the feelings wc have experienced 
in passing over it in travelling, or b} a member of 
our body Those bom blind must be special!} de 
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pendent on such a measure Those 'who see have a 
natural measuie provided in the suiface which falls 
under the peiception of the e3’-e Those born blind 
have such a measure in the surface of the bod}’- given 
by touch, and ni the effort of the locomotive eneigy 
repoited by the muscular sense We shall see m 
next chapter that a veiy different account from that 
of Platner is given b}'' later German ph3^siologists ^ 
As the lesult of these discussions, it appeals that 
we have ideas and convictions of exteinahty, of 
resistance to the energy of self, and of extension, 
that cannot be lesolved into any elements which do 
not imply them But do these subjective apprehen- 
sions and beliefs imply coiiespondmg objective real- 
ities This is the old question of metaphysics To 
treat it historically, logicallj’-, and critically would 


1 In order to be nblc to form nn in- 
telligent opinion on these subjects, I 
put m^scl^ in eommmiuation uith the 
Hoi J Kingban, ulio for twenty 
jenro has been connected with the In- 
stitution for the Blind in Bclfist, first 
ns ns=istnnt, and now as Pniieipal 
He dcclni-cs that he Ins nc^er found 
nin thing, in ill liis tcicliing of the 
blind, 01 intercourse w ith them, to con- 
firm PHtnci’s statement Those 
boni blind eaniiot ln^c the Msual idea 
of space, blit thet Inie, he sajs, a 
eerj clear notion of (igiiio md dis- 
taneo got direatlv from the sense of 
touch V nil hl^ aid I lia\c c\pen- 
mented with %cr} a onng tbildrcn boin 
blind I put twosnnil jucic-of wood, 
one trnngnlar iiid the other square, 
under the jialni of tlic hand, and with 
out being allowed to nio\o the hand 
o^cr It, tlie\ at onec told us the shape 


of each When their head, and their 
legs, and then aims wcio piiekcd cx- 
acth alike, thej at once showed us the 
scat of sens ition, and knew the points 
to be out of each oiliei I mo^cd 
their hand first oter a booki seven 
inthcs long, and then ovei a desk four- 
teen inches long, oceiipving the same 
time with each pioeess, and they at 
once declircd that the latter was much 
longer than the foianci We allowed 
a bov to feel round a loom w ith w liieh 
he was unacquainted, and he at once 
dcelmed its shape One of tlic-iO 
chihlien was a giil of the age of eight, 
just entered the Institution, so igno- 
rant that she did not know the meanii g 
of angle or corner or point, calling Itio 
eorncis of thchguics "little heads” 
She said the sqiiaic had two little 
he ids and two little heads, but was 
not sure that two and two make four 
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require a separate \olume Fortunately it is not 
nccc‘?‘?‘iry here to enter upon the ■\\ulo question 
Mr Mill grants that there is an assurance ■\\lnch is ' 
“a test to ■which we ma} bring all our coinictions 
("oc X ), and that maj be sure of what we see 
ns well a3a\hatwe feel (*;ce /i) Following thc‘?o 
admitted principle*’, I do not see that Mr Mill can 
object to the reality of an extended woild, pio-Nided 
alwa}s that it he ‘’hown that our ideas ns to oxter 
nahty and cxtcn‘?ion cannot he resoUed into simpler 
clunonts The con\iction we entertum as to an ex 
tcrnal Avoild is of the nature of a prjmitiac pcicc|>« 
t-on, and not a doinatnc idea. c pcrcci\c objects 
out of ourscUcs resisting us and extended Tliw 
perception, hi o that of consciousness, is self o\idcnt 
we seem to look at once on the object It is also 
ncccssai) no doubt we can imagine it to be other- 
wise, but we cannot be made to judge or believe 
that our hand is not an extended object It is urn 
versal all men entertain it and net upon it Inge 
nious objections ma^ be urged against all this, but 
the} are such as are advanced not only against all 
truth, but against all inquiiy, and proceed upon a 
univci’sal scepticism, wluch Mi Mill, who professes to 
bo a lover of truth, docs not avow 

These same consider itions justify us in looking 
upon body as a substance It will be remembered 
that I do not stand up for an unknowTi siihstrattm 
beneath the 1 ndwm thing "Wliatcver is 1 nown as 
existmg, as acting, and bn-ving permanence, I regard 
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as a substance Mmd is a substance, as it can be so 
characterized But we have seen that we know 
body as an existence, m operation, and with, as Mr. 
Mill allows, a permanence , it is therefore a sub- 
stance It IS vastly more than a “ possibility , ” it 
IS an actuahty It is more' than a possibility of 
“ sensations ; ” it has an existence even as the sensa- 
tions have , and a body is known not only as giving 
sensations, but as capable of acting on other bodies 

m a variety of ways, which it is the office of jihysical 

\ 

science to classify and to reduce to laws By adher- 
ing to these simple prmciples we are made to feel 
that we are out of the region of phantoms and in 
the land of reahties. 
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Tijr riir‘'ioLorT or rnr ^rs 

T lirur H nn imprc ion nmon^ nnn\ tint Mr 
Mills theory In** tlit Mipport of n«(l 

ilin is ►Ircn^^lliom (1 b\ llic ntniominl nml 
lo^icil ilcinil** con'Jtilulc ho lirf.c n portion of 

Mr Ihins worl> Hull cinnol di co\tr tint citlier 
Ims found n bi is or c\tii n i-tnrting. point, for tlicir 
gonenl tlicor^ of the imml, or for tlitir pirliculnr 
tliPor\ of llio innnncr m vliich >\c icnch the idea 
of nil cNlcndcd >\orI(l, in nn) n ccrtninod plicnoiiicnn 
of our botbh fninc llieir Fpccul itioni rcccnc 
no nid from pin io]o^>,nii<l mu*'! ‘*tnnd or fall by 
tlieir p«!3cliol0oic‘\l merits or dcrncnt‘< ihc pb>‘- 
lolog^ of the fen cs is flill iii a ^Lr 3 uiiccrlnin con 
dilion, nnd, •» lntc\ cr it mn^ do in n^jCs to come, enn 
ns 3 Ct tliron little light on ntricth lucntid nction, 
except, indeed, m tlic of correcting premature 
li}pollic c« It nin^ be piofitablc to look at some 
of the liter ic^cnrclics into the Fences conducted b> 
enunent ph^ lologists, cspccmlly in Gennany "Wo 
ehnll find that tlio^ gne no miction to the h^iioth 
csiflofl^Ir JIillnndMi Bnin,nndBccm tofnor atlic 
orj of a^cr_) diniicnt character In tlic si etch that 

( 169 ) 
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foUo'^vS; I licave made free use of tlie great works on - 
physiology which have been published in our coun- 
try, and still moie particulaily of Ihe admirable his- 
toiical, critical, and expository summary hj^ Wundt, 
m his Beiirage zur Theorie der Sinnoswalirnehnung 

Toucrr. 

The scientific investigation of this sense may he 
said to have commenced with the reseaiches of d 
Muller and E H Weber The geneial lesult reached 
by Muller is, that “ eveiy point iii v Inch a nerve- 
fibre ends is repiesented in the seiisorium as a space- 
particle ” ( Wundt, Theor Sinnesiocdir ) There are 
disputes as to how the general law should be stated, 
but we have a fact here which has not been and 
cannot be set aside The nerves of touch jnoper, 
settina; out from the base of the brain, tend towaids 
the peiiphery of the body They leacli the sldn 
each at a determined point there is a special aggre- 
gation of these points in the mid-finger and the tip 
of the tongue Now, wherever the neiwe teimmates, 
there the sensation is felt thus, if we puck a nerve 
which reaches the mid-finger, the pain is localized at 
the point where the nerve terminates If we stretch 
or pinch the ulnar nerve, by pushing it from side to 
side, or compressing it with the fingers, the shock is 
felt m the parts to which its ultimate bianchlets are 
distributed, namely, in the palm and back of the 
hand, and in the fourth and fifth fingeis " Accord- 
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mg as tlio pressure is \ancd, the piicl mg bcnsation 
IS felt !>;> till ns in the fourth finger, m tlic fifth, in 
the palm of the hand, or m the bad of the Imnd , 
and both on the palm and on the back of the liand 
the situation of the pncl ing sensation is diflcront, 
according ns the pressure on the ncivc is \nricd, 
that IS to sa}, according ns ditTeront fibres or fasciculi 
of fibres aic more pressed upon than others I he 
same "imU be found to be the ease in irritating the 
nerve m the upper arm’ (Mullers P/iysio/o^ry, b^ 
Bal},p 710) So strong IS this tendenc} to localise 
the sensation at the extremities of tlic non cs, that 
^vhon an arm or log is amputated tlic person has still 
the feeling of the lost limb Mullci has collected a 
numbei of such eases (ib,pp 74G, 747) ‘ A stu 
dent, named Schmidts, fiom Aj\, had Iiis nnn am 
putated abo\c the elboiv thirteen jears ago, ho has 
ne\er ceased to have 6cn«ations as if in the fingers 
I applied pressure to the ncr\cs in the stump , and 
M Schmidts immediately felt the vhole arm e-ven 
the fingers, as if asleep " A toll 1 eepei in the 
neighborhood of Halle, vhose right arm had been 
I shattered by n cannon ball in battle, above the elbon , 
tventy >ears ago, and allen\ards amputated, has 
still, in 1833, at the time of changes ot the veatlier, 
distinct rheumatic paras, which seem to him to exist 
in the ivliolc arm , and though rcmo\ ed long ago, 
the lo'=!t part is at those times felt as if sensible to 
draughts of air This man also completely confirmed 
our statement, that the sense of the mtegnty of the 
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limb was never lost” When there is a change made 
aitificially in the peiiplicral extremities of neives, 
the sensations arc still felt as if m the oiigmal spots 
“ AWien, in the lestoiation of a nose, a flap of skin is 
turned down fiom the foiehead and made to unite 
with the stump of the nose, the new nose thus formed 
has, as long as the isthmus of skm by which it mam- 
tains its oiiginal connections remains undivided, the 
same sensations as if it were still on the forehead ; 
m other woids,when the nose is touched, the patient 
feels the impression in the foiehead This is a fact 
well knonm to suigeous, and was fiist observed by 
Lisfiauc” (-/h,p 748) 

No doubt it IS possible to ascribe all this to ex- 
perience and the association of ideas ^V’e first it is 
said, find h}'’ observation that a ceitain sensation 
originates in a paiticular pait of the body, and the 
same sensation ever after suggests the pait But the 
facts, as a whole, Avdl not submit to this explanation 
It IS difficult to see how the phenomena quoted can 
be thus accounted for For surely an expeiience of 
thirteen or twenty years might have been sufficient 
to change the associations acquired at an earhei date, 
and to place the persons under the influence of new 
ones, provided always that the original ones had not 
been mstmctive or native In the case of the tians- 
ference of the flap of skm, Muller says, " When the 
communication of the nervous fibres of the new nose 
With those of the forehead is cut off by division of 
the isthmus of skin, the sensations are of comse no 
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Jongcr referred to the foiclicnd, the «:en*»ibihty of 
the nose IS fit fir?fc absent, but is gridunll^ de^ eloped 
Tins Inngnngo implies tint the old reference to the 
forehead ceased in «5pitc of the old association -when 
the isthmus ^^as cut, and that the new reference 
to the no'JC ivas occasioned b} tlio «cnsibihty of the 
ncn-c, according to the phj Biological law, which 
mahes us n«cribc the ‘?cn«ation to the e\trcmit^ of 
the ner\c It is not cas^ to see how experience 
could gi\o us the rend} localization of the son‘?ation, 
more paiticulail^ when the feeling is within the 
bod^, and m a pait which has nc\cr fallen under the 
senses of touch or sight It is hind to hclic\o that 
the instantaneous aoluntar^ di awing hack of a limb 
when wounded, and the shrinking of the frame when 
boiling liquid is poured down the throat, can proceed 
fiom an application of an obseiwcd law as to the scat 
of sensations From a aery early ago, and long be- 
fore they give nnj CMdcnce of knowing distance 
bejond their bodies, or Imong anj other acquired 
perception®!, children will indicate that the} 1 now at 
least aaguel} the «cat of the pain felt by them, if 
a child IS wounded in the arm, it will not hold out 
its foot But tlio question seems to be set at rest by 
a ph}siological fact, thus stated by Dr Balj — 
‘^Professor Valentin {Jlq)cr(or fur Aiiat %ind Phy 
siol 1836, p 330) Ins obser\ed, that individuals who 
are the subjects of congenital impeifcction, or ab 
sence of the extremities, have, nevcrthelc'^s, the in 
temal sensations of such Iimhs m their perfect state 
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A girl aged nineteen years, in Avliom the metacarpal 
hones of the left hand were very shoit, and all the 
hones of the phalanges absent, a roiv of imper- 
fectly oiganized ■waitrhke piojections lepiesentmg 
the fingeis, assmed M Valentin that she had con- 
stantl 3 ' the mtcmal sensation of a palm of the hand, 
and five fingeis on the left side as peifect as on the 
light VTien a hgatiire was placed louiid the stump, 
she had the sensation of ‘formication ’ in the hand 
and fingeis , and pressure on the ulnar neiwe gave 
rise to the ordmaiy feeling of the third, foiiith, and 
fifth fingers being asleep, although these fingers did 
not exist The examination of three othei iiidi- 
vidiials gave the same results” (TZ),p 747)^ 

Mullei mamtains, that in this waj’’ we get a knowl- 
edge of the greater number of the paits of our body, 
and in all the dimensions of space ; and that when 
our body comes into collision ivith another hod}^, if 
the shock be sutficientl}^ stiong, the sensation of our 
hodj^ to a certain depth is awakened, and there 
arises a sensation of the contusion m the whole 
dimensions of the cube He thus makes the knowl- 
edge not only of the thud dimension of space, but 
of our own body, to depend on an oiigmal disposi- 
tion (A.nlage) He carries this doctrine so far as to 
hold that as the nerves of all the senses are extended 
over the frame, so there is a representation of space 

^ Mr ]\till lefeis (p 246) to a case vras unable to localize the feeling' 
giiren him by Hamilton fiom M line de The case is a aliieless, as evidently the 
IBiran, of a person who had lost the functions of the ncivous apparatus 
poaver of the motor neiaes, but aaho, avcie deranged 
though still alive to the sense of pain. 
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f,ncn not onl\ touf*)! JmiI nl o l>\ It It 

'\m\ mil!, — Ilu n > oflir'innj nlonc iiol 

n jmrcc|ilmnor?|ncc,hcc'iM <* tl <loc« not pcrm\r 
11“ fpirnl c\l<n ion ilic fir^t nlci of n lK>ih 
Jn\ m" < \(cn»ion, otKl occiipMnp. fjnw , nn o in onr 
imml from tlm Fin ition of onr o«n corjximl o\ 
(< n on nn“ rnn^ion ii< of onr nun t*oq)oml 
tM'^tcnro 1“ (Ijp FlnmlTttl l»\ Avliirh \\c c fnnnlo in 
onr frn o of foi cli <ho « \<i n on of nil n i‘«lni" 
IhmIu " p 10‘'1 ) mull Fi\h(p 2 ) 

‘■Hu c MO'*' if tin' nrc not nlw'W'* cirn'<I out 
\\ith Mirli mi {( nc\ nn in ihur r mini fumln 
inintnl |>o ition** Ftill ntl iioululpol nt <In“ <It\ I>\ 
mo I Jill' lolopi t ** 

It 1“ inlcn to iiotiro tint n like iloclnnc 
licM on null pcinknl f.m«nil« b\ ino of llio pmle«t 
p«\ilioIngi<‘<« of dll'* coiiiur', — kv M **1! it in 
Inner nml ^ir \\ ilium Ilnm lion in llni conntr' 
i ho fonnor (Incll'i on (hi lor ihriition of onr (tit 
lmn‘» in tin lr^ mon orp-mir n it« (*'ce \rt 
\]) Did r/f« ^nrnre^ I /itff ) llie Iiltir tint 
“nncvtcn ion 1“ npprtln ink d in the npprtliin ion 
of tilt txciprocil c\Unidil\ of nil mi ition« nnd 
tint in the con non m « of tn itions nliliMl} 
locili/til iind rrtipnicdl^ cNlcrnnl '\e Iitm, n \tn 
lildt npprtiun ion, nnd con«'cqmnll\ «n inumilnlt 
pi m plum of tilt nfliind orj,nni‘‘m m cvtcmkd di 
Mdc(l,fiointil, etc (App Ktidn llor/f,pp SSI i )’ 

' l I I t fT t I f 1 I> ‘*1 w«rt wmr'nWI wTt! « i^rrfpnon cT ila 
0 t\ ” It I M ifil I t femofil Ires tm^rnuic* 

tcnutl n ©f f<j«tA tl at tl'Ci’ rt c (firm vol I i 310 ) 
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I confess that I Iiave a great paitialiiy for this doc- 
trine Even the sense of lieaiing, if it does not 
yield the extension of onr frame, may give a dnec- 
tion to the sound heaid in the car The conclusion 
IS the result of acciiiatc phj'siological leseaich, and 
it seems to me 1o clear nii most of the psychological 
difficulties connected uith ihe sense'^, and to favor a 
metaphysical leahsm 'svhich enables ns to sland up 
for the veiacity of our oiiginal scn'jc-pciccption'’, 
vdiich are mainly of the hod3' as affiected. It sup- 
poses that vhcn the soul is iou'=cd into conscioumess 
b3’an affection of the nciAes, it gives a dnection and 
a localization to its sensations^ and as it feels simul- 
taneously a number of sensations fiom diffeient 
membeis of the bod3’’, it feels them to be out of each 
other, and lelated in icspect of dnection, and as 
sensations accumulate and succeed each other, it 
gives a sensation, oi lathci peiception, of our ca- 
pacity of being affected at vei3’' diffei ent points of 
the periphei3’-, and consequentl3' of a volume When 
m a tepid bath ive have not 01113^ a pleasant sensa- 
tion (which IS all that ]\Ii Bam allows), we have a 
feeling of the frame as affected over the vhole sur- 
face But let not this statement be misundei stood 
No one means to affirm that we have as 3’et a repre- 
sentation or image m the mind of the external con- 
figuration of the bod3'', and of its several paits, such 
as we reach when we come to feel them with the 
hand or see them m a mirror This is a subsequent 
attainment made by a gathered experience through 
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the combtnntion of \nnou9 pen cs, nnd ^\c nro often 
in pcrjitcMt} from the difficult} of uniting the in 
tiiitnc 'With the ncquncd kno^vIcdgc, ns ^\hcn ^\c 
1 now tlmt the psm in toothnche js in n certain dircc 
tion, nnd }ot nrc in douhLs ns to what tooth eoire- 
pponds e\tcrnnll} to tlic mtcninl locnhrntion But 
ns the ground of the whole, we have a locali/cd per 
ccptioii of points nnd of diflcrent points nnd direc 
tious, in our hodil} frame, winch, I nn} ndd, is felt 
to ho ours b} the command wintli our efforts have 
o\or it, nnd the scnsUtoiis of whicli it is felt to he 
the scat Some parts of tins general mow «ecm to 
me to ho established ji} pli}Piologicnl nrguments, nnd 
the thcor} ns a whole is \astl} hcltci fitted to meet 
nnd nceount for oui idea of c\ton‘‘ion than the base 
Ic s h^Tiothcsis panctioncd b} Mr Mill 

riio curious c\pciimcntnl ro«cirches of "Weber 
seem to confirm the general doctrine that Touch 
Proper or Feeling is \ CTy ppccinll}, ns the Germnns 
represent it, a space gning organ Ills expenmenta 
were conducted b} means of a pair of compa® cs 
sheathed with corl , with winch he touched the si in 
while the c}cswcrc closed, in order to determine 
how dose the points of the compas cs miglit be 
brought to each nnd still be felt ns two bodies The 
distance between the points nccc s-xr} to mdicatc 
different senaations was found to \nryin different 
parts of the bod}, from one half Parisian line on the 
tip of the tongue to thirty Parisian lines on tlie back 
of the body, thus shelving the sensitiveness of the 
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one pari to be sixty times finei tlian that of tbe 
other part The capability of disccining tbe diifei- 
ence of sensation is somewhat different in diffeient 
mdiMdiials, but it is said that then relative piopor- 
tion m different paits of the body lemains tolerably 
constant in the same individual The leseaiches 
seem to imply that the sense of touch indicates to 
us, in a way which cannot be the result of a gathered 
experience, both points of space and inteivals of 
space, always within and not beyond the bodily 
frame The pomts must be perceived immediately, 
and an mteival oi line between is either perceived 
immediately, or is necessitated in mathematical 
thought by the comparison of the different pomts 
AVeber icgaids the skin as a sort of mosaic of 
circles 01 compaitments, which in different positions 
have different magnitudes and shapes, and that each 
has its ovm capacity of sensation The theory sug- 
gested by Tick IS thus stated by Dr Carpenter. 
^‘Each neive-tibiil breaks up into a pencil of fine 
filaments at the peiiphery, which are distributed 
over a ceitam space, perhaps on the average about 
1 25 of an inch m diameter An impression made 
upon any one of these filaments conveys the same 
sensation to the sensorium, providing no other nerve 
,be distributed to the same space, but this hardly 
ever occurs, and hence compound sensations arise by 
which our perception of the precise spot of the skin 
touched by a pomt is accurately deteimined It is 
obvious that the closer these ‘sensory cncles’ are. 
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the sensation of pressure. These researches and dis- 
cussions all proceed on the idea that our knowledge 
of an extended world is ohtamed not exclusively by 
a sweep of the hand, but by some special provision 
in the sense of touch pioper or feeling 

The admitted conclusions are thus stated by 
Wundt (pp 64, 65) "With every single sensation 
{Empjindiing) is connected mvoluntarily the repre- 
sentation of the place at which it occurs As soon 
as there are two contemporaneous sensations m the 
perception ( Walirnehmung'), there is thence given a 
dim repiesentation of the extent of the skin which 
the unpressions embrace, whereb}^ the unpiessions 
are immediately conceived as spatially sepaiated. 
But about the magnitude of then* separation in space 
nothing determinate can yet be declared, as that rep- 
resentation is for this purpose altogether mdistmct 
It is usually only when one is first led through an 
internal or external impulse to resolve upon an esti- 
mation by measure, that there is raised a clear image 
of the entiie paits of the body and of the points 
touched, and thereby is first given the determinate 
representation of the interspace which lies between 
the mipressioiis ” He then explains, that, in regal d 
to the distance which is to be found between two 
impressions, the soul, m that it perceives two different 
sensations of place ( Ortsemiojindungen), is compelled 
to put an inteispace between them, and to repiesent 
this out of the hke experience thiough sight or the 
muscular sense 
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Sir Clnrlt'^ Hell r'^tnljli Iicil (lie (,rcnt triilli, llml 
the neni •< of «en nlion clifler fiom flio 0 of motion 
1 rt)in In-* j)h\ lolo^icil rt'-tiinhe**, mj^tmoim 

p ^eUolo^icxl ^pceul‘\(\on‘^ of Inn conUmponrN, Dr 
lliomn*? lJro^\n, Im'< jirocecrhd the Mr\ ^iiieril it 
] nouleil^ineiit in (hi< iOiintr\ of tin (\i ti nr^ f n 
Mu culir Sill c to he <Ii tin^m hid fiom Joiuh 
Proper Ph\ lolo^inlh tin Mu cnhr^'in cion hIh 
of n ^!olo^ nv r\ i , \nukr the control of ihi ^ ill 
out from the hntn nnd iiiuxin^ tin mu de nttnehed 
(0 it, nnd <jf n ^cn or iitr\( t^oin^ hnrl to the hmm 
nnd intiinntion of the motion P>^cholop^i 

cnll} thi«pen c e^^cs «*» iiiijiortnnt jnirpo either 
touch proper or Mght Unint he doubted whether, 
npnrt from thi^ ciidomncnl, we should Into n en«e 
or knowledjjC of nin object botond our hodilj fi-nine 
reeling or thcehin on*-c it hn« been cdled, ecnis 
to gne 111 rncrclj the periphery of oiir bodies , niid 
when we become cognirnnt of tm o\lm*or^mie olh 
ject, ns when on pre*- ing the pnlm of the hniid on 
n tnblc we feel n Mirnice,! heiieec theic is n lonibi 
nation of the twoKn‘-csof loiicli pioper gi\ing us a 
frcn*=G of the fiurficc of the himd, nnd of the mu culnr 
Fcii*-e gi\ing a knowledge of an outwaid object 10- 
Bibting this surface “Ifwc luj our hand upon a 
table, we become conscious, on a little icflcction, 
that we do not feel the tnblc, but increlj that part 
of our si in which the table touches (Muller, 
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p 1081 ) Even as to tlie colored surface falling under 
the eye, it is doubtful whether we should place it 
ceitamly out and beyond our organism without the 
concurrence of the muscular sense and a gathered 
expel lence The boy born blind, whose eye was 
couched by Cheselden, said that objects at fiist 
seemed “ to touch his eyes as what he felt did his 
skin ’ In a like case operated upon, and recorded 
by Home, objects seemed at first to touch the eye 
The expressions are somewhat vague, but it is clear 
that the objects were felt as havmg a close relation- 
ship to the eye, and were not laiown as being at a 
distance It is certain that it is inanily and most 
effectually (if not exclusively) by the muscular sense 
that we obtain an apprehension, or rather knowledge, 
of an object beyond our bodily fiame, and indepen- 
dent of it Di Carpenter, with his usual sound judg- 
ment, declares that it is probably on the sensations 
communicated through this sense that “ the idea of 
the mateiial world, as something external to our- 
selves, chiefly lests, but that this idea is by no 
means a logical deduction fiom our experience of 
these sensations, being rather an instmctive or intui- 
tive peiception du’ectly excited by them” {Hum. 
P%s,p 612) 

I cannot do better than quote once more from 
Wundt, who gives us the result of German reseaich 
(p 427) “The liist acts of sense-perception are 
giounded on the opeiation of the Muscular Sense 
[[that is, so fai as objects beyond the body are con- 
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ccmcd] "When v-a mo'vc our members come 
upon c\toiml resistances We observe that these 
resistances sometimes give way before our pressure > 
but v\c find at the ‘•'imc time that this fakes place 
with verj dilTcrcnt degrees of facility, and that in 
Older to put dificrcnt bodies in motion no must ap- 
ply ver^ diflcicnt degrees of miiscuhi force , but to 
c\cr^ single dcgice of the contraction force there 
corresponds a determinate degiec in intensity of the 
muscular scn*5ation« With these muccular sensa 
tion**, the sensations of the ekm nlncli coNcr our 
members of touch so contmuall} mingle, that the 
intensity of thc«c touch sensations goes paiallcl to 
the intensity of the accompanying muscular sen^a 
tion«< We succeed in this nay in connecting the 
degree of intensity of the mu'scular sen ations in a 
necessary mannci nith the nature of the resistances 
nhich set tlicmschcs against our movement 

Vision 

Tlie eye is a more complicated structure than any 
of the other organs of sense, and there are more dis- 
putes as to the functions and operations of its parts 
than in regard to those of any of tlic otlici senses 
On some points, however, tlicrc is a pretty general 
agreement among the scientific physiologists m 
Germany, v\ho have devoted so much attention to 
the subject , and these are sufficient for our purpose, 
being opposed to the hypothesis supported by Mr 
Mill and Mi B iin 
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It seems to be admitted on all bands^ that bj the 
eye we have immediately a perception of space m 
two dimensions, or of a surface. In statmg the 
views of Muller, Wmidt says (p 95), "We can per- 
ceive spatial extension and the relation m position 
of outwaid objects only so far as we have a spatial 
sensation of our own retina and the relative position 
of its single points As the retina spreads itself m 
a surface, the miages of objects obtain upon it only 
two dimensions But this disadvantage, mider which 
sight labors as compared with feelmg, is compensated 
by the body’s ovm movements, by means of vhich 
we can view successively the one object fiom different 
stand-points As regards the sense of sight, the per- , 
ception [Anschauung) of the third dimension is 
through a judgment, and so Muller calls it a lepre- 
sentation ( Vorstellung), while he designates the in- 
tuition of surface as a sensation” "The grand 
principle of the theory of Muller, that the percep- 
tion of a sm’face is a sensation, and that the percep- 
tion of depth on the other hand is a representation 
formed through judgment, is to this day the univer- 
sally received one, and the researches remain settled, 
although this department since that time has been 
eniiched by a great many new facts, and althougb 
this prmciple, so far as certam matters of fact aie 
concerned, does not seem to be sufficient” The m- 
sufficiency does not relate to the original discern- 
ment of a suiface by the eye, which seems to be ac- 
knowledged on all hands, but to the provision m the 
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c\c it«dr for (licco\ortn{, llic three (1inicn«ion‘i of 
sjn»'c " Hio jicrccplKin of Fiiperfirnl hpTcc, ^^Inth 
heforo nil rtpre entntioiH of Fjnec, nnd ninl cf 
the snmc po** >hlc, i" houiul Mp \\\ (he fcti c of Mjjht 
^o intinintch vith (lie pure fon 'itton, (lin( (lure h 
nowhere in (lie con cioii ne mn net l^inj, in (he 
mi(hllc helucen the ren 'ilion and i(« pircLptinn in 
the form of Fpnee (p H*) It fhonld hr nddid 
lint ^\ni(7 nnd Ix)(70 nre opposed t* (o whether (he 
chief importance i-hould he ndachtd (o the f( n«ihlc 
or motor fitter^ \\ nit? n rnhin^ the ^rr t(r r \ duo 
lo the nn ntton , nnd liOtye to (hi motor element 
'\\imdl(p 101) a\‘'(lmt nil oh enntion fIiows (Ini 
both oNorcisc nn influence nt (he “omo lime 
So much for our perception of n •‘Uporfine'? h} (ho 
0 }e But (here n t\ pro\i ion in (ho orj.nn of 'loht 
for^ii'inQ in epaoe in (lircedimin ion«, md foi di«»- 
co^e^lng (he d^taiico of olyc(l« Ihi nn hi done 
c\cnb\ the mielo c\c, not iinincdintch witli t\cr\ 
perception, n*! ma^ he done 1»\ (UcIwoim hut h^ 
n «uece« ion of jierception Hum n neromph hed m 
the case of n «in^li eac h> j(m pouir of ncronunn 
dating iLclf to diflircnt diMinneo Much nttmtion 
hn*; been ^i\cn of h(e \nr to (lie nature of (he 
nccommod itioii mech uu m h\ IIchnhoK/ and olhcr« 
The nccoinmodnlion ccins ori^innll) lo be nnolun 
(ar} nnd iinconsciouMjhut n brought under our notice 
h^ the nttached mu«culnr feeling fir ns this 
means is concerned, the dclcnnmation of distnnco 
one C)C IS confined within \cr^ narrow limits , 
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but there is a great help to it in the movement of 
the hall of the eye, of vrhich mtimation is given b}^ 
the attached muscles But by far the most impoitant 
provision m the visual organ for disco vei mg the 
third dimension of space is to be found in binocular 
vision, that is, in the convergence of the axis, accoid- 
uig as the objects are near, and in the different as- 
pect of the object falling mider each eye AYundt 
again supphes us with an excellent summary “ The 
measurements which we aie able to bring out by 
means of our senses which give us the intuition of 
space show this remaikable difference between the 
two, that the eye as the sense operating in the dis- 
tance measures space accordmg to all the four dimen- 
sions, wheieas sensations by the skm, which are 
effected only by the nnmediate contact of the 
outward object with the surface of the skin, 
aie all disposed only over one suiface The per- 
ception of the thud dmiension of space thiough 
the sense of sight is, however, so far as can be proven 
by experience^ a mediate one dciivedfiom the move- 
ments of the muscles of the eye (paitly of the ex- 
ternal, vhich move the apple of the eye , paitl^'' of 
the mteiual, vhicli icgiilate the accommodation- 
mechanism) These incasuicments of distance de- 
pend on nothing but the estimation of the muscular 
sen''.itions accoinpan^'ing the mo^ement‘', and thcic- 
foic the peiceplion is accomplished onl_) bj" means 
of a longlhened experience and piactice, and hence 
iiii^'e the gieat unceilaiiitj and incompleteness of 
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nil Tncn*!urLnKnl‘' of that 1 im1 Origmnlh nil ‘tjinli'il 
you c inlniltoDt nrc of piirfict'*, ilnpdi for tlio o\o 
conics forth ^ndiMlh out of tho joirficc tin f-cn o 
e\cr pcnttrntc«« clci|Mr nml dctpor into houiifllc"? 
hpncc it« orch of \i ion vkIliuii^ n« thcMMinl circlo 
of it*? oxpcnonco extend^ (p 20) 

lint (he o^c !*» immcclmt<l^ cOg^ntront of climolion 
nnd FUpcrficml fi^iiro I'* pro\tn !)\ tlu ropoittd 
cn cs of |v'r«on*i horn hliml, hut ^^ho ncquircd c\e- 
ught h^ inniH of n miri^inl opcmtion Hid hc’t 
reported ci c h lint of Dr 1 rmr of I^ipzif, (7 Vm/ 
Iran* of Jto^ ,^oc ISIl) find I i-h ill qnoto from it 
nl con idcnhk lDnj.tli llic \outh Imd hi on honi 
hlmd, nnd «c\ontccn of npo uhin Ihi c\ 
ponment IN'!** wmiight >\lmh tho « c of 

one CSC \Micn the oc win MiPTicieuth roMored to 
heir the li^ht, “ n dioet of pnper on wliiih two strong 
hhek linC'i h ul heen dnw n, (he one honrnntal the 
other ^c^tlc^l, wns pHccd before him nt Die dninnet 
of nhont three feet He wni now allowed to open 
the f>c, nnd nfltr ntkntivc c\nminition lie cilled 
tlie linos h^ thin n^ht dcnominntioin ‘ Ihc out 
line in hhcl of a ^q^^^e, «i\ jneht*^ in dininctor, 
witliin whicli a cncic hnd been drawn, nnd within 
the 1 liter n Innnjjle, wn«>, nHcr careful o\nminnlion, 
rccogni7od nnd correctly do'-ciibod 1)3 him “At 
the distance of three feel, nnd on n lc\cl with the 
C}0, n Fohd cithc and a sphere, each of four inches 
dininctcr, 3vcro placed lieforc him “Aflci ntten 
ti\elyc\nminingthc«c bodies, he •saidJie s'xvr a quad 
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rangular and a circular figure, and after some con- 
sideiation he jnonounced the one a square and the 
other a disc His eye being then closed, the cube 
was taken away and a disc of equal size substituted 
and placed next to the sphere On again openuig 
his eye he observed no difference in these objects, 
but reoarded them both as discs The solid cube 

O 

was now placed in a somewhat oblique position be- 
fore the eye, and close beside it a figure cut out of 
pasteboard, representing a plane outhne prospect of 
the cube when in this position Both objects he 
took to be something like flat quadiates Apyiamid 
placed befoie hun vith one of its sides towards his 
eye he saw as a plain triangle This object was now 
tmned a little so as to present two of its sides to 
view, but lather more of one side than of the other 
after considering and examining it for a long time, 
he said that this was a very extraordinary figure ; 
it was neither a triangle, nor a quadrangle, nor a 
circle , he had no idea of it, and could not desciibe 
it , ^ 111 fact,’ said he, ‘ I must give it up ’ On the con- 
clusion of these expeiunents, I asked him to desciibe 
the sensations the objects had produced , whereupon 
he said, that immediately on opening his eye he had 
disco\eied a dfffeience in the two objects, the cube 
and the sphere, placed before him, and perceived 
that they veie notdiawmgs, but that he had not 
been able to form from them the idea of a square 
and a disc until he peiceived a sensation of what he 
saw in the points of his fingers, as if he ically touched 
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(he ohjoct*^ "WTion I ga^c (he (lircc hodits (the 
Fjiliorc, cube, end p}nmid)inlo Iiih Innd, ht vn*? 
muoli ‘•nrpn <.d he Ind not rtco^nircd fhnn piich 
hv «tf,h(, HH ho v<U acquatulcd uilli mtlhcmnl 
icil fi^jUrcs h> IiH touch The e oh onnljoiis pIiou 
lint (lie i\o tnhes m Mirfucc nud pujurfunl fij^urc 
nl onc<, hut cinnot tmmcdi'i(c)} di cern pohditv If 
the i)(‘r'on'' ln\o the n c of both e\t‘« Ujm \M>uld 
oh (no (ho difuronce hotween n di c nnd n olid, 
but tho^ ;\ould not be nbk to ft\, till tho} fitl it, 
tint llio Inlttr i*? n olid It Kqiiirt*? to he ndded, 
tint por-ons who ln\o (hrir pj,.ht thus gi\tn them 
rt quire oh (.n'ntion nnd thought to rcconcdt the in 
fomnlion (ho^ Ind got from toucli witli lint uhicli 
lhc\ nro now rocci\i«g from Mght, — ju‘>t np pcr-oin 
who hn\o Icnmcd two hngingc«, Citnimn nnd 
Ircnch, require pncticc to cnnblc tliem re ulil\ to 
(nii'hlc the one into the other InthoCT o reported 
h^ Che cldcn, the ho\, “upon being (old whnt ihmgM 
were who c form he before 1 new from feeling ‘'iid 
ht would circfidl} oh^ene (hat he ini^ht Know them 
nil Dr Cirpontcr (ells us of a ho} of four 3 cars 
old, upon whom the opcntion for congenitnl c it met 
laid been aerj fiuccc«'»full\ perfonned, timt “he con 
tinned to find his wnj about his fathers house rather 
h^ feeling witli his hand®, ns he had been fonncrlj 
accustomed to do, than hj lus ncwlj acquired ponso 
of eight, being OMdentl^ perplexed rilhcr than ns- 
pibtcdhj the pcnsations which hclmdelcrivcd thiougU 
it But when learning a ncA\ locnht},lic employed 
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bis sight, and evidentlj’ peiceived the mciease of 
facility lucli he dciived fiom it” { 3 Ian of Fhys. 
p 593 ) 

All the iccoidcd cases show that theie is also a 
piocess of leasoiimg and experience m the discoveiy 
of distance Mi Abbot (p 150 ) gives the follo'VMiig 
account of the observations of Tiinchinetti “lie 
opciated at the same time on two patients (bi other 
and sister), eleven and ten 3*eais old lesjiectivel}* 
The same da}’, ha^ mg caused the boy to examine an 
oiange, he placed it about one metie fiom him, and 
bade him ti}’ to take it The bo}’ bi ought his hand 
close to Ills eje {quasi a coniailo del suo occliio), and 
closing hi'^ fist^ found it empt}’, to his gieat siiipiisc. 
Tie then tiicd again a few inches fiom his 03*0, and 
at last, in this tentative v a}’, succeeded in taking the 
oiange Mlien the same ex’peiinient was tiied vith 
the gill, she ako at fust attempted to gmsp the 
oiange vith her hand ven’ neai the e3’e [colla memo 
a^bai liana all' occlno), then, peicening her eiior, 
stietdicd out hci foiefingei and pu^'hed it in a 
^ti.iight hue slovh until she leat'hed the object” 
Othoi ])alient‘- luue been ob^oned (b}' Janm and 
Dinalj toiiune iheii baud'- 111 sc.uch of object^- in 
‘-tniitrht lines fiom the e\e Timehnietti ‘ leirauls 
the'-e ob'-en.itioii'- as indicating a belief that Msiblo 
obiect" u<ie in .'u tiial conta<'t with the eye” It is 
tkai lint die e\c gi\es dm ction to the oliiect, but 
dee- not a])pieb» tul dntanee nnmediatid}' Fian/, 

iy ot hs- pliant, ilnt ‘ if he wished to foim an 
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imprcbsions of ihe bcn^'C of feeling, anrl (ho ini^culai 
Foii'^niions of tlic onlne Fclf-moving bofl;\ , -w oric (o- 
‘gcdici As llic pci^on Feeing leTnains in liis ])lnce 
nnrl lets the ohjeels in n mnnnei come (o^^^lH1s Inm^ 
mIiiIc lie, at liiF -will, opens liis ejes (o (he f.ir oi (he 
near, so must (he hhncl pci-'on ^\]Jen he Moiihl rli*'- 
co\oi tlie oiitci "woihl, go and ^cek oii(- (he ohjecls 
^\]iich lemain (o him in imchaimoahlc ic'-C’ 'J'ho 

O 

poison seeing accoinniodu(es only Ins 03 c, (ho blind 
man his nhole bod}’, to (ho ob)ec(F'’ 

It does not concern ns in thi‘' di^cii'^sion to inqiinc 
nliat tiulh theie is in (he Boikele\nn thcoi}’’ of 
vision If (ho above conclusion': be ti us(\\oi (h}’, as 
I behove (hG3:’aie, the} shon it can be accep(cd onl}* 
vith impoitant modifications Beikelc}* vas posi- 
tivel}' mistaken in aigiiiiig that the 030 i^ percipient 
onl}' of color, and not of extension lie was fui tliei 
guilt}’ of an ovei.sight 111 not attending to (he Aer}’ 
special piovision m the oigans of vision for enabling 
us, ahva3'S b3^expeiience, to discover the thud dimen 
Sion of space, and distance It is fimil}’ established 
that a sni face is o-scr piesented to the e3'e, and is 
peiccived immediatcl}^ , and this sin face supplies a 
measnie to us m all our othei visual peiceptionc: It 
IS now pi oven that there is a beautiful teleological 
apparatus in ‘each eye, and stdl moie in the rela- 
tive position of the two eyes, whereby we can dis* 
cover the solidit}:- and estimate the distances of 
bodies ^ 

1 Thus fir tlicie is truth m Abbot’s Sight and Touch 
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As the result of tins ciiticism^ conducted on the 
Pb)chologicnl Method, uc find ourselves entitled to 
adlicic to a ceitain body of intuitive trutli icspccting 
both mind and matter Instead of lool mg on mind 
ns a mere ‘ senes of feelings, vve apprehend it as 
an abiding e\i«'tcnce, with various piopcrties which 
evolve tlicm elves fiomdn^ todayin om cxpciiencc 
Instead of rcgaiding matter ns a “possibility, we 
contemplate it ns having a pennanent being, with 
diverse forms of activity, whith are ever manifesting 
themselves to our senses On tins intuitive truth 
we build others by a gathered observation, and as 
we do 50 we feel that they are laid on a foundation 
whicli cannot be shaken 

Some object to tins rcali^'tic doctrine, whether ns 
held by the world at large or by professed mctapliy 
sicians, that it is contradicted by the established 
trutlis of modem physical science, which shows Uiat 
light and heat arc not substances, but vibiations in 
an ctlicr, and that all tlic other physical forces are 
correlated w itli tlicm But these discov erics of recent 
science are all consistent with a doctrine of natuial 
realism, when the same is properly c\pounded Our 
senses afford us pnmanly a knowledge of the aficc 
tions of oui bodily fiamc, these affections being al 
ways localized Such information is given us by 
touch, by sight, and probably also by smell, taste, 
and hearing Tlien, by the muscular sense, w c come 
to know objects resisting the movement of our local 
ized organs, and ci.temal to tliese organs In these 
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operations, and especially in muscular resistance, 
knoAV motion and force, that is, we are sensible of a 
limb movmg in consequence of an effort, and being 
stayed by an extended object with a resisting force 
This IS all we know piimaiily of matter by the senses, 
and it lias not been set aside by any doctime of 
modern physical science 

I have no paitiabty for the distinction between the 
Piimary and Secondaiy Quabties of bodies In fact, 
as has often been acknowledged, the secondary qual- 
ities, such as heat and smell, are not so much proper- 
ties of matter as felt affections of our organism, which 
may indeed miply an external cause, but with which 
they are not to be identified We can, however, 
specify the qualities of body which are 'primarily or 
mtuitively knomi These seem to be Externality, 
Eesistmg Force, and Extension, together, I think, 
with Motion m Space All besides, such as temper- 
ature, odois, tastes, and sounds, aie meie affections 
of our organism, giving notice of changes in our 
bodily flame Lotze says that oui sense of piessure 
and of teinperatm-e is not an object, but a condition 
which the nicitement m the paits of the skin brings 
foith Meissner, foUowmg out the same doctrines, 
says that they are not sensations {Emj^findungen), 
but feelings, in sofai as they do not stand in i elation 
direct^ and immediately to an object, but aie a 
condition of the subject, our own selves Even color 
itself, though more objective, is felt meiely, as in the 
seen suiface, stahduig m i elation to oui eye, and we 
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cm notJim r more of it llinii that it affecta us m 
a jni ticulnr m inner 

Taknig tins mlu of matter, ue ace that uc Im\c 
first an original oi n\l\uti\c kiioulcfi^c lo this uo 
arc c\cr nddiiiQ In ohscr\ntion, b> gcncrahration, 
nml b\ <k(1nction Ibit then, in tbc mpnlit} of 
thoUjjht ami llic burrv of life, out ob cr\ation‘» are 
oflcn loo t, our t,(nenh/ition« too ukIl, and our 
tea onmg^ In t\ Htnee tlic cirors into ulnch uc 
arc k<l, whiebj houevtt, arc not lo he clmrgcd on 
our reuses but 141011 (lie judgments we ha\c FUper 
induced upon (lie infontiafion winch thej fnnn h 
It c.nniol he fIiovmi tlrnt our intinlnc pciccptions, 
being Ibo e tbit h i\e the «\iKtionof Him who made 
ns, c\ci do deccnc n«, 01 that the\ arc contradicted 
b} anj cslildi hid (ruth of f-citncc* 

Adopting tbc'^L MOWS of our on^mnl perceptions, 
Ave see how A\o linAC a confiimation of their trust 
Avorthnic s in tbc ciitiiiiistancc that the diflercnt 
Fcn«cs jicld the same ttstnnon^ I am poiMindcd, 
indeed, lint our coiiMction rests prnnnnl},nnd all 
along nio t finnlj on (he nssuiniice we ha\e ns to 
the AoneitA of each «en«e (^cc it) Still it is possible 
to get \erifiuUions c\cn of our mtmlions and dem 
onstmtions, — tlnis land measuring, and astronomy 
corroborito our gcoinctricil deductions It is cer 

I e CT Ic »ort<l to »lotll t (2) T1 t lici ecu Sen at oq and 
il e tlifTienlil 1 connericin ul :!«' «p- 1 iTC|ton (OJ Iht Iictnoen tio 

I nreni Icccj t on of tl c scuk# can Iw Oljccti 1 lotil tU 1 rcc cd U of 
Tcm e<l 1r itcnln- to llrcc l ilci l>cif " x/ tl but some of 

II t on» — fl ) Tl at bet cen oor tl em •! o ura-o qnn — {I t itiff s 
Ori nal an 1 jAcquireJ 1 rccftions It ii 11 li c 1 
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tainly satisfacioiy to fiiul that, in then oiiginal 
depositions, the senses, •\vhicli aie so fai independent 
witnesses, thoionghl}' concui 0''liiis both touch and 
sight give ns sin faces, nhich a little expciicncc 
enables ns to discovci to be identical It is piobablc 
that all the senses give ns diicction ontnaid It is 
certain that they all gne ns mfonnation dnectl 3 * oi 
mdirectl}'- of external objects , and thus each in its 
ovni way pi ejiai es ns foi looking out upon and esti- 
mating a woild which, beginning at self as a eentie^ 
extends as far into s^iace as the eye, aided by the 
telescope, can penetrate 
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UEJIORl, AS'JOCUTIOS OF IDEAS, BELIFP, AND USCOVSCIOUfl 
PIENTtL OPERATIONS 

T he fTCiiU} of Memory Ims not receded nn;y \cry 
Fpctnl consideration m the witings of j\Ii Mill 
M^hon we turn to the Account gi\cn b} his picde* 
cc«ors lu the school, we fmil it dcftcti\c, in fict, ns 
IS usual with them, oaorloolving the innin element 
Our recollections arc represented ns ‘ rcMicd sensa 
tions The statement might be allowed to piss m 
common conacrsation, or in loose literature, but can 
not be accepted fiom a metaphysician There may 
be a rCMval not merely of our sensation's, but of 
our mental operation^ generally, of our thoughts, 
our emotions, — of our \cr^ recollections And in 
e\cry c\crciso of memory there is moic than a re 
vi\al of our experience As the new and the cssen 
tnl element, there is a Ijchef that loe liaic had the 
eayicnence, and that the ctent has been bcfoio u**, 
m Umcj)ast All tins being matter of constant con 
sciousncss, we seldom notice it, just ns we pay no nt^ 
tcntion to the bodies winch we eacr see falling to 
the ground But as it was tlie falhng apple, which 
ordinary men thought beneath their regard, which 

( 187 ) 
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seemed to Newton (if the common stoiy is to be'' 
credited) the phenomenon to he weighed, and which 
actually furnished the hej^- to the explanation of the 
path of the moon and planets in then orbits , so it 
is m the familiar facts of our consciousness that the 
ps3^chologist finds the moans of clearing up the 
moie complex laws of our mental natuie In par- 
ticular, every one who would dive into the deeper 
mysteries of mmd must speciall}^ estimate what is 
mvolved m memory, which is quite as impoitant 
a faculty as even sensation m our mental consti- 
tution 

In memoiy, let it be observed, we aie bej'ond the 
terntoi}'' of immediate knowledge, vuth the object 
before us we aie now in the region of Faith We 
beheve m the existence of an object not now piesent , 
in that, sajq of a depaited fiiend never agam to be 
met with in this woild We believe that this fiiend 
lived, and that we had fiequent mtercoursc with him, 
in tunc past I call tins the Rccognitivc Power of 
Memoiy, to distinguish itfiom the ineie leproducfive, 
the rccallmg and imagmmg powci Whatvc thus 
expel lencc, what we aie conscious of, cannot be 
called “ a icvivcd seii‘?ation” without giving the ?e- 
v^ial much that was not m the se 72 saii 07 i We have 
now not only Paith m its ludimcnts, we have Time 
m all its significance No doubt it appeals fust m 
the concietc mixed up with other things , but so do 
all our ideasj so do oiii vciy seiT^ation*^ It comes m 
I he foim of an event lichevcd to ha-\c happened in 
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tunc But it IS there m the min(l,con‘-ciou‘mc«s 

being Aritnc«s, nnd vc Imc onl} to nh«trnct the 
tune from the o\cnt to ln\c the nh^tnet idea of 
tune, — ju«t as we Iia\e (he idea of pen stion !>} 
Fopnrating in thought the ecnticiit from the pclf-^cn 
tiont Time thus reached lias quite ns real an 
c\i«tence ns the ^er^ FCimtion winch jna} )ia\c 
been conjoined avith our original perception of the 
c\cnt 

Jfr "Mill, in language nlrcadj quoted pp 

CS 01), ndmits the CM^tcnce of the hchef in\ol\cd 
in memorv, and a« erts its acracit} nnd uUimUc 
acmcit} Our memories and e\pccl itions are present 
fcchng«, but each of them iiuohcs a belief in more 
tlian its own CMstoncc A remembrance iinohcs 
*• the hchef that a sensation, of which it «* a cop\ or 
rcprceontafion, ncluallj o\istcd in tlie pa«!t, and an 
c\pcctal ion in\oI\cs the belief, “(bat i in«ation or 
otber feeling to winch it dircpth refers will c\ist in 
the future f ’ and the belief iJjc two luflude “ that 
I mi elf formerly had, or (hat I inj^clf ami no other 
shall hcroancr haic, the Fcii«ations rcmcmbcicd or 
expected lie is fond, ns we Fliall immcdintclj cc., 
of n«cubmg most of our coniiction®, belief', and 
judgments to a® ociation of ideas Mr James ill 
had dcclaicd broadly, “that wherever the name 
Belief IS applied, there is n case of the indi oluble 
association of ideas, and Uiat “no instance can be 
adduced in which anything besides an indis«;olublo 
association can be shown in belief (Analysis, p 2S1 ) 
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But Ills son lias been obliged to modify tins doctime, 
and to allow that tliere is an " ultimate ” belief piior 
to association, and mdepcndent of it I am sine that 
lie is iierlit in calling in such a belief But T am also 

O O 

sine that he should have called in other beliefs 
equally independent of association, and we shall 
have to supply his deficiencies as we advance by 
showing how wide is the domain of faith Mean- 
while let us obseivc how much is involved in ilie 
faith of inemoiy and expectation We have seen in 
last chapter that the senses diiectly oi indiiectly 
open to us the distant and the i emote, till oui minds 
are lost in the immensity of space Now we see 
tune sti etching away into the past and the future, 
till it goes out into eteinify And it is interesting 
to notice, that while these ultimate beliefs, like the 
senses, cany with them their ovn evidence, they aie 
ever meeting with corroboiations We lem ember a 
field, a dell, a cottage which we once visited, we 
have not seen it foi many yeais, but as we now go 
back to it, we find it as we have been pictuimg it in 
our mmds These confirmations of our lowei faiths 
help us to put a more imjilicit trust in our higher 
natural beliefs, which may not admit of any confiim- 
ation by sense Alread^q in this belief of memory 
and expectation, we have the beginnings and the 
ludiments of that faith in the unseen, which in 
its higher flights caiiies us so far beyond ourselves, 
and lifts us as on wings high above tins world 

The subject of Association of Ideas, which ls -inti- 
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mntol} conncc!c<l ^Mth Memory, ln*« long cnpnpcfl 
tliL nltcntion of ]lnt4 b iiu WplnMcnn*’ It H ro- 
firrtd (0 1)} Hoblu ,vho wa** cMtUnth nwnre (jf 
An lotU Ind \4ntton It ^\n‘• employed b\ 
I/H-bo to c\plt\jn cert \iu nuomMic® und cccenlni jIu h 
of iimid nnd clnmrtcr llfl iniportTUco in ncrounl 
iijj, foronliinn nuntnl ^ttlon nn« fip*l bron^,!)! out 
fulh I)\ I rmci'< Ilnfchi on wlint'liowod in pirlicul »r 
liow it helped to emt< htcond'in nflirlion« Some 
or it*' propcrtic hnd n prominence gi\en them h^ 
Iluino, vho n cd it to Ik Ip In** i-cc plic d piirpo*.! h h\ 
e\phmmg h\ if nnn\ of flit helitf* n-'inlU n enhtd 
to rc'4 on A fuller nnd n ju'^ttr ncrount of it Ihnn 
nil} prCMOii h puhlidicd nn** gutn h\ Innihnll (the 
preceptor of Held) in lin* ^fora^ J^/nhwjyh^ Ilnrt 
le) ypocuhted upon it in nn cmpinenl nnd pecnlinrh 
Aiighcnn manner, i(kiilif\ing n ociiition nith \jbn 
tioiiH in Ibo non 00 . All the ^otti^i met ipb^sicmn , 
including Reid, IJcattic, nnd Stewart, di courted upon 
it with greater or Ic's fulne*'** Ibit ns umtcr-'il nt 
tcntion WHS called to it, its power nnd Fjgmficniuc 
came to be greatly cMiggcnled Ibis was certainly 
done b} Ab on when, pa*>«ing far beiond the more 
FoberMcws onlert lined on the Fame pulyectln ITiitcIi 
con nnd Ilenttio, lie Foiiglit to nccoiml b_j tins one 
principle for nil the plienoinena of bcnnl^ Brown 
drew bad from fo extreme a position, nnd innmtnmod 
llmt there wns excited bcniitiful objects n, class of 
feelings wlucU coidd not be resoUed into nscocintion 
of ideas nor nn> tiling cl«e But in his mental pbj S' 
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iology suggestion a very impoitant, I would 

say the principal, pait lie treats of our intellectual 
opeiations under the heads of Simple and Kelativc 
Suggestion, and mdulgcs in an excess of ingenuity 
in making these two faculties manufactuie so many 
of onr ideas Mi James Mill followed, and caii^aiig 
out a hint thiowii out by Bio\\n, that all our asso- 
ciate feelmgs could be leduced to “ a line species of 
pioximity” (Lcctuie XXXV ), le'^olved all suggestion 
into the one law of contiguit}’’ , and abandoning 
Blown, who stood up foi intuitive beliefs, and adhei- 
mg to Hume, accounted foi our veiy beliefs and 
judgments by association The time foi a leaction 
had now come Aitists nevei favored iUison’s i educ- 
tion of beauty to association New and piofound 
ideas weie mtioduced into English metaphysics by 
Coleiidge, and thiough the taste stimulated by him 
and otheis for Geiman speculation But the lecoil 
was actually called foith by Su James Mackmtosh’s 
Dissertation on Ethical Ncie?ice, v hich at once cieated 
the opposition of our higher moialists to the attempt 
made by him to manufactuie our idea of moial good 
by means of association Sir AY Hamilton, who 
belongs to this period, devoted his penetrating intel- 
lect to the moie thorough expression of the laws of 
the reproduction of our ideas, and has thrown not a 
little light on the subject, at the same time keepmg 
the pimciple in its own place Some of us had 
hoped that this tendency to exaggeiate the power 
and importance of association had enjoyed its day, 
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nntl A\as now pist lo^p^c^ Uiit llio wheel of epccu 
lati\c opinion ecoms to ha\c come round to the posi 
tion it hid nil n^o ngo, nnd we find n*? ocniioii of 
idcns occup}ing in the writings of the joungci Mill 
nnd Mr Ihim IhqIi n place ns it c\tr had in the 
worl sj of All on nnd Brown, of Mncl intosli nnd llie 
older Mill, — oi, we niii} ndd, ns it had two ages 
earhci *-tdl in the philo oph^ of Iliinic nnd of Ilnrt 
Ic} liicrc IS CMdcnll 3 clear room for i new dis- 
cu‘5''ion of the wliolc subject Of late it hio been 
tal on up b> the Gcnnnn met iphjbicians gcnenll} , 
and the School of Ilcrbart, m jiirticuhr, hns been 
seel ing to gi\c a mathematical c\prcesion to the 
laws of the succession of our ideas 1 should like 
to SCO the results of the m\ estimations of the British 
School,— cspcciallj of Ilnmilton, and of the later 
Gennan metaphysicians, wrought out into a consist 
ent system 

Ml Mill can scarcely be said to ha\c added much 
to our 1 uowlcdgc of the laws of association Ho 
specially dwells on two points, nnd ho exaggerates 
and distorts both Ihc first is wlmt lie calls the T iw 
of Insep irable Association “ Associations produced 
by contiguity become more certain and rapid by rep 
ctition When two phenomena haac been \eiy 
often experienced m conjunction, nnd haac not in 
any single instance occurred separately, either in ex 
pcricnce or in thought there is produced between 
them a\ hat has been cdlcd Inseparable Association, 
by avlnch is not meant that the nssociation must m 

13 
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evitably last to the end of life, that no suhseq^uent 
experience or piocess of thought can possibly avail 
to dissolve it, but only that, as long as no such ex- 
perience or piocess of thought has taken place, the 
association is inesistible, it is impossible for us to 
think the one thing disjomed fiom the other” 
(p 191) We have here an iinpoitant truth, which 
was much dwelt upon by our author’s fathei It 
can scarcely be raised to the digmty of a law, it 
r<^sults from higher laws According to the fre- 
quency with which two ideas have been together, so 
wiU be the tendency of the one to recall the other 
When they have often been associated, the one will 
brmg np the other, not only without an act of wiU 
on our part, but it may be in opposition to oni ut- 
most efforts Thus there are pamful recollections 
which we would fam be iid of, but they cleave to us 
With horrid pertinacity, because conjoined with ob- 
jects which are forever pressing themselves on om’ 
notice The only way of dissolvmg such a combina- 
tion IS by forming a new one, as in chemistry we 
dissolve a compound by bunging to bear upon it 
another substance, which having a strong affinity to 
one of the elements, diaws it away fiom that with 
which it is now united It is thus we break up an 
old set of associations by foiming new ones, say by a 
change of scene or society. 

So far we have a well-knoivn operation, according 
to a well-known law But let us miderstand piecisely 
what is mvolved We shall find that Mr MiU has 
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tiroh chntrcnt pliciiomcnon It is imjilicil Hint ti\o 
idcns h-iMiig been together, the one ■will nc\cr cn^t 
lip -without the other lending to follow But this 
docs not require tlmt we judge or decide that there 
i*?, and still Ic's that there imt«t bo, tome relation 
between them in the nature of things, or discerned 
the mind On the contnrj, we ina) «cc them to 
be iiltcrlj discrepant, and wi^h that we could only 
break the links that join them in the chain of a o- 
cintion 'nius there isnloxcU ppotwhcicwe once 
Faw a foul net connnittcd, and c\cr since, ns we pa^s 
it, the a\holc scene ru lies into oin mind, but wo 
nc\cr think or conclude that there is nn\ nccc« arj 
orcacn natural connection between the place and 
the deed Jfr Mill has slijipcd m a woid aoij do\ 
tcrouslj, when he eaj«, “It is impo siblo for us cicr 
to think the one disjoined from the otlicr Tins is 
true onlj wlion hj ‘ think we uiidcretand “IiaMiig 
the idea of It is a fact tlmt the one idea recalls the 
other, hut ivc do not therefore thnl the one to bo 
joined to the other, eitlicr in the nature of thing'’, 
or according to the laws of thought 

We Imac here come to one of tlic giaiost onors 
into a\hich Mr Mill has fdlcn in his Ihcorj of the 
operations of the mind It is that of making the 
association of ideas usurp the proiinco of judgment, 
which declares that two ideas or objects haao a rcla 
tion I admit that the two, suggestion and judg 
ment or comparison, often coincide and coopeiatc, 
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and accompLsli most unpoitaiit ends as lliey do so. 
Thmgs that have a natuial connection aie often pie- 
sented to ns togethei , they aie thus hi ought under 
the laAV of association, and they are hencefoith often 
recalled at the same time In this way the associa- 
tion of ideas may lead to a hasty behef, not founded 
on a caieful compaiison of facts I believe that 
much of what is usually reckoned understanding or 
judgment contains little else than an association of 
ideas The so-called “thought” of the lower ani- 
mals, of children, and even of men of mature 
j'-eais, consists mainly in ideas sncceedmg each other 
nr a tiain detei mined bj’- outward circumstances or 
by habit It has to be added, that association of 
ideas often essentially aids us m formmg a mature 
judgment, by brmgmg things that have a positive 
relation into juxtaposition, whereby we are enabled 
to discover the connection As the association helps 
the judgment, so the judgment, when it once con- 
nects the two things, creates an association of ideas, 
wheieby the one tends to bung up the other, and 
theieb}" ve may be led to discover furthei relations, 
leal 01 nnaginai}’- But the actual comparison of 
two ideas oi objcck?, and the predication of their 
agieement oi duagi cement, is always an opeiation 
difleicnt fioni, and sliould be legaided as hio-hcr 
than,tliemeie alliance of them by an accidental a'iso- 
ciation m our minds The pvj'chologisl, instead of 
confounding, .diould be caieful to distinguish them 
Philosoplij' diould aim at delueimg us as much as 
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possible fiom the poncrof nccidcutal conjuuctiong, 
and bringing us under the habitual influence of a 
judicial temper of mind, ^^hlch looks to the nature 
of things Mr Mill has done ns much as ■within him 
lies to dogmde human intelligence, by grounding 
belief on association, uhen he should lia\c led us to 
seek for a deeper foundation m the mind s capacity 
of disceining realities and their rcl itions This is a 
subject ^\hlch "imII come more fullj before us^\hcn 
^\e consider Comparison 

Mr Mill mal es great use of anothci peculiarity of 
association, which had been much dwelt on by 
Brown “When irapicssions ha\c been so often ex 
poiicncod m conjunction, that each of them calls up 
readily and instantaneously the ideas of the ■whole 
group, these ideas sometimes melt and coalesce mto 
one another, and appear not scacral ideas but one 
{Logic, B •SLc.iv §3) Thus fir we ha-ve a correct 
statement "When ideas haac often been m com 
pany, they flow together so spontaneously, aivl in 
the end so rapidly, that a\c cannot stay or e\en 
watch them in their course As thus liaMng no at- 
tention bestowed on them, some, or peiliaps the 
■whole, pass away into oblivion, according to a law 
to be immediately unfolded Possibly we do not 
declare them to bo one, — I rather thmk we make 
no declaration about them at all , but we do not, we 
cannot, distinguish them one fiom another And 
when high feeling mingles avith them, there may be 
produced upon our nervous organism a comhmed 
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result of a peculiar, perliaps of an intense, kind, 
wlncli may abide when the mental ideas and emo- 
tions are gone 

But Mr Mdl goes much further than this " Wheu 
many impressions or ideas aie operating m the mind 
together, there sometimes takes place a process of a 
simdai kmd to chemical combmation ” {Logic, B n 
c IV § 3 ) Tins he explains, The effect of concurring 
causes is not alwa^^s piecisely the sum of the effects 
of those causes when separate, nor even always an 
effect of the same kmd mth them , ” thus water, the 
product, differs m its qualities from its two elements, 
oxygen and hydrogen We must be very careful 
here to asceitam the precise facts, to guard against 
exaggeiatmg them, or allowing them to be tm^ned 
to illegitimate purposes Let it be observed, that m 
chemical action we have always two substances, 
each with many properties known and unknown 
we biuig them into a certam relation to each other , 
an action takes place very much of an unkiio’vvn char- 
acter, but implymg the operation of electricity, or of 
one of the correlated forces of the mnveise, the 
result is the formation of water, which possesses 
piopeities different from the oxygen, and the hydro- 
gen, and the energy exerted m producing the 
changes, but which is alwaj’-s capable of being re- 
solved into the same old elements with the same 
measuie of energy Now the question is, is there an 
analogous operation produced bj^ the association of 
ideas'^ I have admitted that, as the result of long 
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nntl repelled cotijunclion, i(len“, encli, it mnj lie, 
v.ith lU own pecidnr feeling, Fiiceeed ench other 
with incnlciihhle mpidit}, fo timt \rc irnnotdi lin 
gutsh between them, mid tlml tlic^ im^ cooltFce in 
n result Show the mother n pln^thing whidi be- 
longed to n decci cd child, iiid whito rush of ro- 
incnibrinccs nnd ittnehed ciiiolions will epring up, 
which she is not onij not inchncd, hut not nhle, to 
nnol^rc But is (here nnj thing in nil this hi o 
chcniicsl nclion? There isnniij,hl\ Inrrciil, hut it 
nppenrs io me tint in the conriucnco there is noth 
ing niter nil hut the iiidmdiinl ideiswith their cor 
responding feelings There mij he new ns ocm 
lions, hut there docs not Fecm to he n new ides 
Some of the idess mn) psss nwnj on the mstnnt 
noser to ho rcenllcd, wlicrcns others ninj hulk 
hrgcl} heforo the mind, mid lensc their ohsened or 
nbiding consequences But in the nggloniomtion 
there Fccms to he nothing hut the idens, the feel 
tugs, nnd their nppropriwte impressions, eonteseing , 
there is no now gcncmtioii, no gencmtion of nn idcn 
not in the sepsnie pnrts of the collection 
In psrticulnr, it is nltogether nnwnrmntihlc out 
ofmero nssoemted scnsntionstodrnw those loft; idcns 
which the mind cm form ns to Buhstmeo nnd qnnlit^, 
cniso nnd elVect, moral good nnd moml ohhgntion 
Lot us ohsenc with enre wlmt is implied m the pio- 
duction of n new body by chemicsl composition 
There is one clement with its propoitios, and 
another element with its properties a mutual no- 
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tion in wliicli there is potential energy expended, 
and a new product with its pioperties And this 
mutual action we reckon a wonderful action of 
bodies , we distinguish it fiom mechanical action , 
we call it hy the name of chemical affinity, and we 
seek to deteimme its laws But let us siijipose that 
mstead of two elementaiy bodies we have two sen- 
sations, sa}'- of two colors, or two smells, or two 
sounds, and that these have been often together, so 
that the one always comes up immediately after the 
other , I ask, whether we have any ground to believe 
that these would of themselves genoiate a thud thing 
diffeient fiom the two If they do, it must be by 
some causal power in the sensations, or out of the 
sensations, in the mind or out of the mind , and it is 
the busmess of the psychologist not to overlook this 
power, not to confound it with the mere association 
of old ideas, but to separate it from them carefully, 
diligently to observe it, and endeavor to discover its 
laws, as the chemist seeks to find the law of 
elementary affinity I can discover no e^ndence that 
two sensations succeedmg each other will ever be 
anything else than two sensations, or that two re- 
membered sensations will ever be anything else than 
two remembered sensations Wlien a further , pro- 
duct appeals, such as the idea of power, or the idea 
of the good, it cannot be the effect of a mere sensa- 
tion, except in the sense above explained (p 85), of 
an occasion, implying a co-operative capacity in the 
mind, such as a judgment or a power ol* discerning 
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moral good, — ■winch capicit^ shonld l>c noted ns 
cnrcrull} ns tlio «cn‘>nlion« In pliorl, tlic lawn of ns* 
pociation nrc the mcic laws of the ‘jiilco ‘«ioii of our 
ideas nnd atticlicd ftchn^S nnd can generate no 
new idea, ■\Mlhoul n '^pccml inlet from without or 
cnpacit> wnthm ocmlion ennnot gi\o n man hoin 
hhnd the least idea of color, nnd ns little can it pro- 
duce an} other idea 11} mi\ing the colors of \ cl 
low nnd blue, tlic hand could produce green , but 
gi\e n person the idea of yellow nnd the idea of 
blue, nnd from the two he could not lunnuficturc 
the idea of green, still lt«s could he from llie c f«cn 
ration®, or nii} other®, form such ideas ns tho c of 
time or potciicv 

Thcic nro two points m regard to tho n« ocntion 
of ideas which require to he cleared up Ihc first 
IS the precise nnd ultiiuntt c\pre®sion of the law, 
that tilings which are related, m particular, (hit 
things which nrc hie suggest each othoi lius 
law, under one fonu or other, Ins appeared m near!} 
c\cr} clascification of the laws of (ho succe ion of 
our mental states fiom the time of Aristotle down 
^va^ds Mr JIiU puts the law m the form, ‘ ^unilar 
phenomena tend to he thought of (ogcthci (p IHQ ) 
Ihchc\o that other related things do al o suggc-»t 
each other, but let this pass Tiic luncttled ques- 
tion IS, mu-^t the relation be seen b} (ho mind before 
the law operates? I see a poi trait, and it at once 
suggests the original I Imc ncicr seen tho two 
together, I see the portrait for the firat tune, the 
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tion in Tvliich there is potential energy expended, 
and a new product with its piopeities And this 
mutual action we reckon a wondeiful action of 
bodies , we distmgmsh it fiom mechanical action , 
we call it hy the name of chemical affinit^^, and we 
seek to detennme its laws But let us suppose that 
instead of two elemental y bodies we have two sen- 
sations, saj’' of two colois, or two smells, or two 
sounds, and that these have been often together, so 
that the one alwa^^-s comes up immediatel}'- after the 
other, I ask, whether we have any ground to believe 
that these would of themselves generate a third thing 
different fiom the two If they do, it must he by 
some causal power in the sensations, or out of the 
sensations, in the mind oi out of the mind , and it is 
the business of the psychologist not to oveilook this 
power, not to confound it with the mere association 
of old ideas, but to separate it fiom them caiefully, 
dihgentl}' to ohseive it, and endeavor to discovei its 
laws^ as the cliemist seeks to find the law of 
elementaiy alfinit}'- I can discover no evidence that 
tuo sensations succeeding each other will ever be 
anytliing else than two scn'^atioii':, oi that tv o le- 
mcmhcicd sciwations will e^cr be anylhmg eke than 
two rcmemheied seii'^ations When a fuithei pro- 
duct appeals, such as the idea of power, oi the idea 
of the good, it cannot he the clfcct of a mcic seii'^a- 
tion except m the ‘?cnsc aho\e explained (p 85), of 
an occasion, imph mg a co-opeiative capacity in the 
mind, ^uch as a judgment or a povei of discenung 
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monl good, — ^\hich cnpicif^ plionld be noted n‘5 
circfiill\ ns (bo «oii«alion'» In fliort, Ibc lims of n*- 
Focinbon nre Ibc mere Inns of tbe siiccc« ion of our 
idons and nltncbcd ftobng«, nnd c\n ^tnemte no 
nc\N ukn, ^\llllout n Fpccinl inlet from without or 
c‘ipacit\ within A®«ocmlion cannot jji\o a innn born 
blind the lea*:! idea of color, and n't little can it pro- 
duce nil} olhei idea B} iiiiving the colors of }cl 
low and blue, (lie band could produce green, but 
gi\c a per-on the idea of}cllow and tbe idoi of 
blue, and from the bro be could not mmufntturc 
Ibc idea of green , 6tvU Ic s could be fiom the c sen 
Fation«, or an} otlicr«, form such ideas ns Ibo c of 
lime or potciica 

There arc two points m regard to the n«ociation 
of idcxs which require to be cleared up llio first 
IS the proci 0 and ultimate c\prc ion of the law, 
lint tilings which arc related, in particulir, that 
things which arc like suggest each other This 
hir, under one form oi other, has appeared m neail} 
c\Gr} cla 'sificalion of the laws of (lie snccc': ion of 
our mental slates fiom the time of Aristotle down 
wards Mr Mill puts the law m the fomi, “ Similar 
phenomena lend to he thought of together (p 190 ) 
Ibchcac that other related things do ako suggest 
each other , hut let this pa«;*» The uincttlcd ques- 
tion IS, must the relation be Been b} the mind bofoie 
the law operates? I sec a portrait, and it at once 
puggestfl the original I Iiaac ne\cr seen the two 
together, I see the portrait for the first time, tlio 
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oiiginal not pic'=:ciit, and j'ct it is immediately 
called up It can pcaiccl} be alleged in «:ucli a ca'^e 
that I fir^t di<'CO\er the lesemblance. and then lia'se 
ihc idea of the oiiiimah for until the idea of the 
oiigmal ■^pimgs up I cannot discovei the lescm- 
blance the law then to take this foiiii; that like 
BuggO'-ts like bcfoie the likene'^s is obbcived*^ This 
1 = a topic on •which Hamilton often pondcicd, and he 
basad^a^ccd BOine subtle consideiations \Nhich aic 
jicihap^ not sutficiently i educed to a consistent 
s^'-tem Hr 3Iill sc^eiclj' criticises IJamillon, but 
has ])ot himself sounded the depths of the subject, 
■svhich leqiiiies to be fuithei denied up befoie wc 
ha\e an ultimate oxpie-sion of the laws of as<?ocia- 
tion Jn eiulea\oimg to explicate it^ ■^\ e must c^ ei 
keep a him hold of the distinction lictween tli. 
oia-ei\.ifion of lekilion-, ^^hlch is an act of compaii- 
sun, and tlie meic sinrire-lion of one thine: by 
nnothei We shall see that (he school of iMi IMill 
Ins pcn( v(>iingh (onfounded them 

'J he <n]im' {(oint lequning fiiithci elueidntion le- 
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mo think of some one of llicm rather than the 
others? Jlanj references had been prcMOii'sly 
made to the facts bearing on this subject, blit the 
firbt omnncration of Secondary Lav'^, as dificrcnt 
from the Primnrj, vas made Bro^vn, ulio«e nr 
ringcment tliough clear •was defLctne in logical 
reduction I am sure there arc two Laa& of Prefer 
cnee a\hic}i In^ca powerful innuencc One of these 
13 the laa of nnlnc taste and lalcnL "We go after 
the ideas a^hlch Iin\o the deepest interest to our 
natural ficultie*’ Some, for instance, ha^c a great 
tcndcnc) to oh one resemblance's, and among possi 
bio associations thej mil find likenesses, analogies, 
and nfiinitios coming up most stronglj and ficqucntly 
Some ba\c constUutionallj certain strong nppclcn 
cics or passions, and tbeirthoUt^htauill fend towards 
tlic corresponding objects IJic mother mtb n 
strong lo\c of ofiVpnng will find c\erj topic started 
and c\cnt occurring, suggesting possible penis or en 
jo;>Tncnts to her cbildrcn I need not dncll on this, 
ns it has no special reference to our pi esont discus- 
sion, 'uhich ccrtainlj the other has 

I call it the Law of Mental Enorg} Those ideas 
are brought up most readily and frequently on 
■uluch we liaao bestowed the greatest amount of 
mental force E\crj mind seems to be ondoued 
■\Mtb a certain amount of pouer, and, according to 
the power c'^ponded on an idea, so is it remembered 
for a greater length of time, and so is it suggested 
more easily and frequently It maj be an energy 
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of sensation, as wlien the idea has been vei j pleas- 
urable or very painful It may be an energy of in- 
telbgence, as when we have devoted one or several 
of our faculties, eagerly or for a length of time, to 
a given object It may be an energy of emotion, as 
when a lively bojie or an anxious fear has collected 
round a particular event Or it may be an energj^ of 
■wiU^ as when we have given earnest attention to a sub- 
ject Of com’se, the ideas, when they appear, always 
come up according to such Piimaiy Laws as those 
of contiguit}'’ and correlation , but the Law of Energy 
shows wbj'', among a variety of objects which it 
might follow, the mind takes one rather than 
another It is thus we exiilam that Law of Insep- 
arable Association on which Mr Mill dwells so much 
the ideas have been together, and much energy 
havmg been expended on them m their frequent 
combination, they come up together, and tliey come 
up often Much the same effects as are produced by 
frequent occuiience follow fiom a very strong energy 
being exerted only foi a brief period, onljr^ may be, 
for a few minutes or moments A strong sensation, 
as that of an avalanche, heaid, it maj- be, only once 
m our lives^ niay leave a life-long impi ession of itself 
We can lle^el foiget the moment when, after long 
seaich and toil in some hianch of leseaiclna gloiious 
thought huist on our mow like the sun, and threw a 
flood of light on ail smioundmg obj’ects A tciiible 
convulsion of fear vill impiint itself on our souls for 
life, and be# icnevcd by every con elated circiim- 
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pHnce An ficiitc «orro\\ ■will Litm itself into the 
3ul, nnd leave n wound ^\hlc]l a thou‘?an(l ctrenm 
Fiances will tend to open, — lluis the widow can 
nc\er pa^s the spot where her husband was thrown 
out of n carnage and killed in her presence, w ithout 
ha\*ing the whole Fcenc with its nenous agitations 
re\ncd 

Tins (run of thought and oh«cr\ation opens to us 
whatlreganl nsaacr\ deep and funduncntnl law 
of mcmo^^ in its recalling power I hcho\c wo arc 
moincntniil} con cious of c\cra sensation, idea, 
thought, or emotion of the mind But it is niorri 
fillip proMded tint main of our mental states arc 
ncacr reproduced tho^ arc Inppih allowed to pass 
aw a) into foigolfulncs«, at least thea cannot he 
brought up in ordinal^ circumstances — though 
there are curious recorded instances of their roaji- 
poanng in c\traoidmarj positions "Wo phould cer 
tainl} he in a pitiable condition if c^o^^ tick of the 
clod in the room m which we sit, if cacrj act of 
will put forth in moMng our limbs jf e\cr^ passing 
thought in our da^ dreams or our night di earns, 
came up as icadil) nsom more important cogitations, 
wliidi haac engaged and engrossed much thought 
and attention "While we arc conscious (so it ap- 
pears to me) of cacr> mental operation, it seems to 
be necessary that a ccitain amount of mental foice 
phould he expended in order to our having tlic capac 
it\ to recall it Ver^ possibly this mental law may 
be connected with a physiological oncja^ith what has 
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been called b}'' Dr Carpenter "nnconscious cerebrar 
tion” I am incbned to think that our conscious 
mental affections tend to pioduce an unconscious 
brain affection, and that the concuirence of the 
brain thus affected is necessai}’- in order to memory, 
or the repioduction of an idea Now, a ceitain 
amount of mental force may be neccssaiy to produce 
the ceiebiation, -unthout which there can be no rec- 
ollection Whether fiom puicly mental or ceiebral 
causes, or as I thmk from the two combined, it looks 
as if the recaUmg of ideas requiies that they should 
first have been in the consciousness with a ceitam 
amount of foice or vividness Many ideas which 
have been m the mind never reappear, and those 
which do, come foith, according to the power or piero- 
gative we have imparted to them, like the stais, 
which do not all show themselves, for otherwise 
the sky would be one blazing concave, but which, 
when they do appear, come out accoidmg to their - 
nenine'^s to us and their magnitude 

It is by this bioadci and deeper piinciple that I 
account foi vhat Mi Mill chooses to call the Law of 
Oblivisccncc I agi oe with Sii William Hamilton in 
thinking that tlicie may be moie than one object 
bofoie the mind at one time Suppo'^e that theie 
aie fne ob]ccts before the cye^ I believe that we 
could notice all of them But our appiehension of 
all and each is so spiead and di‘?'^ipated is so faint 
and vaguc^ that the chance is, that no one of them 
c\ei pic'Jcnts itself tn the mind at any futuie time. 
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Bid Icl cno nf tlirin lie of n ^<'r^ bvjUnot color, or 
let i( ln\( n hr{,i 'iinount of ntloiitjon ccntrvd npon 
il fur o Fjvccnl (ml, or Mip^o c l!n! it Inti emtt-d 
nn mien t in if <ir in tiint pnt hO tinl it iino 
nwnkcMt fttlni^ timl olnirtoill kc fomnl lo 
ln\o fo unjmntnl it <ir on the iniml, tint it will n'- 
nnm wlnn otlurA •( into ol>li\i < rnrt M\(r 
rculinp ni*t Mr ^tl^l (\* JCO) **0 rlnplcr of n 
bonljolunot Hi flu xnlinm tlo vi nnum 

liirtoln\« l)ct.n imliMthnlU ton rjon-toftlu pnnfitl 
Itlftpt nml xvlinh Inxt |n cf! btHirt n 

CouM nc n< ill 1»\ onx dlort of iniml fin, m«i 1»!( 
iv“pcct pre tnUtlbv llum nnb ■* fomo cip 

ciirn fnnro In fivdl our iillrnnon upon il tlunn,, llie 
pen ^tl nrh of llu ( liltip* nml «)llnl»lt« 
mu I line been pn. tut lo «•* n** n foimtion for nl 
Icntnpx in^inoimn! or tlic tint tould not ln\r 
been ron\e\<<l to n« But tin ►on ( biinj, tbc nnl\ 
tluii^ m \%lucli we were mUre Ud — or, in c\c(i>- 
lioin! Cl e, flic fcn e nml n ftw of the wonlt or 
Fcnlcncc** —-we rttnin no iinprt‘^ jon of ilio Fopinlf 
IcKtrs nnd FxIInblr« B\ tbc fiiuo pnnoplc xm 
ncconnt for flic flirts x%liieb of !n!( NfirsbiNt bun 
ronimonh necnbtd to Ibicon cions Mtntnl Action 

Mill liiH (lone cs t nil'll Fcrvicc to plnlo opbx 
b^ oppo in^ tbr tide winch, both in Grnmin nnd m 
Britain, bii been iloiMiij, loo Flronjjh in fii\or of this 
Ibeorx And let I ntn not Mire tbnt he imi appre- 
hended all that IS in the facts supposed to fu\or the 
doctrine 
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(1)1 hold i-liat the soul, from the rci}" first is cn- 
c]o\i.cd ■\’iith ccilaiii po\^cis or tendencies Even 
inattei ha^* capacities ■\^hlch lead to action, and to 
chanircs of ^tate when the needful conditions aie 
fulfilled, and much more must the soul ha\c oiigiiial 
piopeitios vhich come foith m operation accoidmg 
to the lav imposed on them But in the^e piimai y 
endov incuts thcic i^^ no action coii'^cious or iincon- 
sciou''; iheie is Minph a capacity of action Some 
of the Gciinan philo^ophcit. vho suppoit the tlieoiy 
confound these d yn lori poveis oi icpculaine piin- 
ciple'' of the mind of vhich ve arc ceitainly not 
con^ciou-^, vith the actions that pioceed fiom them, 
and of vhieh vo are con'^cious 
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(li po ilions ln1)it inclinntions ^^)nch nrc to nbidc 
vitli for — jurlnjis foruxtr I Ins is one 

of (he rOpnlitni^ pnnciphs in (ho ixproiluetion of 
our ininlnl •'tile** j.Lnt rill\, nml j> irticnl irl\ in (In 
ucntion of nk i Wliil is doiu, tiiul ( ])LCialh 
wlnt IS (lone Kpe ittdlv, Icaxos i(s (nee on the }“OuI, 
and in a nppt ir in <kt(Klon^ lon^. aOtr Mciswhitli 
h ixc hcf n to^rthcr miuhniH on*<)^ or in nnincdiitc 
Micto ion, Inxc (lie proptrix and the tendeiu} 
to come up together, nnd tins in pniportion to 
(he mental ener^x which has hem <\pi.nde«l in pro- 
ducing (hem nnd uiuh r this to the fre<|iienrx xMth 
which (hex hue been to^i ther Jhis is one of the 
elements which ^ixes its hcmnccnt nnd its nwfiil 
power to Iiiihit lUit let it he cirtfulh oh erxed, 
tlmt in nil this we Imxc not come in i„ht of imron 
Kions incntal action xxtre con cious of excr} 
f-tep of the actual openitions of the inmd, and x\c 
xxerc re pon ihlc fur them throughout, Jho e who 
Mipport the theory mi (nl c the uncon cious ncqiurcd 
power for uncon‘‘Hous net 

(3) The mind h^ nction inn} nRect the Ptructuro 
of the brim, or tlic forces — inechuiical, chenncil, 
Mtnl, — opcmtiiig, in it, mid in the neixous system 
Mntcrmh tic ph^Fiolo^jists represent hi„li inentnl 
cnpicitx ns lesultmo fiom n Inrgc or finely con 
htnictcd brnm Ihe moic piobnble tlicor^ is, that n 
nicely adapted and a finely atrung ccicbml structure 
results from high mcntil capacity and actuit} It 
13 not the casl ot xxhich fonns the jewel, but it is the 

14 
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jewel that determines the size and shape of the 
casket , or, to use a better illustration in such a con- 
nection, it IS the kernel that deteinnines the foim of 
the husk The finely organized hi am thus produced 
maj^, ni man and the lower animals, tend to go 
down hy the ordmary laws of transmission from 
parent to offsprmg It is thus, that m certain of the 
West India Islands, by examinmg the heads of the 
negroes on a plantation, a hatter can tell at what 
age their forefatheis were transplanted from Africa, 
the brain hemg larger m those families whose an- 
cestors have been longest m contact with civilized 
men It is thus, that m our own country, the aver- 
age size of the heads of the educated classes is larger 
than that of the uneducated But m this, the actual 
action of the mind is conscious throughout It is only 
the 01 game product of which we are unconscious 
This IS not the place to work out these prmciples 
to then results They imply important and far- 
rangmg consequences, mental and oiganic But 
these aie not the doctrines defended by those whose 
opinions I am here reviewing Not satisfied with 
native endowments, and acquiied powers, and bodily 
effects, V hich are unconscious, they insist on the ex- 
istence of actual opeiations which are imaccomjianied 
with consciousness They aie not agreed among 
themselves as to what is the natuie of this action 
The theoiy was intioduced into modern speculation 
by Leibnitz, who connected it with the essential ac- 
tivity of his monads It was eageily seized by cer 
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tniii of the pnnthcislic Fpcciililors of Germnn^, ^^ho 
ninuitiinccl th \l the Di\mc Wen nwnkcs to coii'^ciow® 
nc^‘« ncconhng to certnin Has'* A*? held m tlic 
prc‘5cnt Jta, it I'll c*? two diflcrcnt, 1 should *^'i> in 
coii‘>i tent, fonn« \ccorcl1nj5 to n nuincroug Fchool 
m Gcmi ui}, which mny be held ns represented b} 
the Aouiijjer lichtc, the tnicon cions mentnl notion 
IS thought, nnd thought of the hiQliest Kind the 
thought which in the bee constructs the cells on 
imthcimticnl prinuplcs, winch bursts out m the 
hijjhcst products of gcniii , nrtiatic, hlcmr^, nnd 
philosophic, nnd giACs birth c\cn to in pimlion Ihc 
tlicorA under this form Fccins to me to he fnncifnl in 
the liigliosl dOorce As to ninmnl instincts, llic^ nre 
clcnrl) to bo tmeed to orig^iii'il or inherited proper 
ties, obeying laws not }ct detcnnined And ns to 
genius, it istobct\plnincd h^ fir different principles, 
M c nccount for it b} high mciitnl endowment, often 
fitimuhtcd into inlonsc nction b\ n pcculnr nciwoiis 
terapenment "We Imec no CMdcncc, tlmt, prior to 
Bacon composing the A^oc«m Orf/amim, or '^Iinl 
Fpenre A\ntiiig there wns nn_) mental opera 

tion below consciousnc 5 riicrcwerc lofl} gifts m 
botli, nnd nl«o a training nnd experience A\hich left 
tbcir permanent effects , biitA\bcn these came forth 
into action, I apprehend tlmt the illustrious authors 
were quite conscious of them, though thc^ mioht 
not ln\ e been able or disposed to furnish a metaph;) & 
leal analysis of tlicm 

The tlicor^ of Ilumilton 19 of a more sober char- 
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acter, but seems to be equally devoid of evidence to 
suppoit it The class of facts on which lie rests his 
opinion aie misapprehended When we hear the 
distant muimur of the sea, -what are the constituents 
of the total perception of which we are conscious ” 
{Metaj)h,Yo\ i p 351) He answers that the mur- 
mur IS a sum made up of paits, and that if the noise 
of each wave made no impiession in our sense, the 
noise of the sea, as the result of these unpressions, 
could not be realized ^ But the noise of each sev- 
eral wave at the distance, we su^Dpose, is inaudible , 
we must, however, admit that they pioduce a cei- 
tam modification beyond consciousness on the per- 
cipient object” He speaks of our perception of a 
forest as made up of impiessions left by each leaf, 
which impiessions aie below consciousness There 
is an entne misappiehension of the facts in these 
statements, and this, accoidmg to Hamilton’s OAvn 
theory of the object intuitively perceived The mind 
is not immediate^ cognizant of the sound of the 
sea, or of its seveial waves, noi of the tiees of 
the forest and them seveial leaves All that it knows 
mtmtively is an affection of the organism The im- 
pression made by the distant object is on the organ- 
ism, and when the action is sufficiently stiong, the 
mmd IS called into exeicise, and, fiom the peiceived 
affections, aigues oi mfeis the peculiar nature of the 
distant cause In this class of phenomena there is 
no pi oof of a mental operation of which we are im- 


conscious 
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Ilninilton CNplnin**, 1»3 Hippo^std unton cjous ncU, 
n cItm of incn(\I plicnomcni \\itli aOikIi \\c nrt all 
fatnilnr wnlk m ii ** brown *«tii(l\ from a 

fntiul Ixai to uui liuinc liui't inn^'l lm\c been 
i)nn> mini'll ids pcrfuniicd on tliL waN^biit tlic^ 
cannot bi. no illcil Ihc c|«tstu)n i , wire tlicN c\cr 
befon. tliLton non IK it Dii^lil ‘'Ic wart in iintains 
llnl tin \ wLix for the tiiin , but tli it we uinnot rco- 
ollict tliiin Notwitb tnmlin^ the acute remarks 
of n'lmillun, 1 adhere to the e\pl imtion of ''tewnrL 
1 dn oon the ^enenl priiiciple, tint in |iioponmhn^ 
an b\pothe''i'' to evplitn n phcnominon, we iiould 
never nil in n cln s of fact ,of who e i\i tenee wt 
hnve no otlur jiroof, when we cm iiciuunt for the 
whoU b> faefs Inown on indipendent evidence 
ll'imdlon tells u-, ** \\ hcnMiddcnl^ awal incd during 
pleop (and to a. certain thefict, 1 have ciu cd ni) 
pclf to bo roil cd at dinirenl re a. ons of the m^ht) 1 
have alw ivh been able to oh erve that I was in the 
middle of adrcim, but, be ndiK, that be was often 
Fcircel} cerl'iiii of more than the fact tbit he was 
not awakened from an umonscions rtate, and that 
we arc onen not able to recollect oar dreams He 
rept events it ns a peculiarity of romnnmbiib m, that 
v\L have no recollcelioii wlicii we awal c of what has 
occurred duriiij, its contimmncc (^ ol i pp S20-322) 
Fvery one will admit lliatwc arc often eonscious of 
filates at tlic tunc, vnIucIi wc eitlior do not remember 
at all, or more probably cannot icmcmbcr, c\ccpt 
for n very brief period nRcr wc have e\pcucnccd 
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I N tin clnptrr 1 line to point out fipt, n gn\cs 
furl'd nml tlKii n »till ^ri\tr error 
Jliirt !** no jnti <»f ilio p \rIjo!o^\ of tlic “chool 
to ^^IlKh Mr Mill iKlon^f in wlm h llit ir nro 

fo CMilcnl in tin ir nccouni of tliL Coni 

pmtiM , or C<)rrflili\o c*ip'i(it> Jl»c\ nn\ ln^o 
lictn rm lf<I in jnrt h) Ilroun, who jonicfJ m ono 
tion nnd rthtion, umUr u ficnlt\ winch ht 
called IUlnli\c lion, who t fimdion it is nt 

once todi cover rchlions nnd Hipj,c<lol»jccls accord 
in^ to relnlion** iJrowii was wronp I tlnnk,in allow 
ing two Mich divert functioii’i to one power, hut it 
iH justice to linn to ^iv tlmt he Ins given n conipre'- 
heinivc view of the rel itions which the mind of iniin 
tan di cover He has a genene nnd n spceifie divi^* 
ion lie Ins fir>l n grind twofold divi ion into Co* 
tMstence nnd Succt*- ion Undci (he firt he cm 
hmccs Position, lie cmblnncc or Hinircnco, Propor- 
tion, Degree, Comprehension , nnd under the second, 
CnUw.ll nnd Cnsunl Priority IJic Inter mcmbei's of 
llic school, such ns Mr James Mill, ^Ir J S Mill and 

( It) 
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Mr Bam, have been lessenmg the number, and low- 
ering tbe importance of tbe relations wbicb can be 
discovered by our faculties, and tlius narrowing our 
mental powers, so as to enable tbem tbe moie readily 
to account for tbe pbenomena of tbe mind by sensa- 
tions and association Mr James Mill does speak of 
Kelative Terms, but contrives to get tbem witbout 
calling m a special faculty of Comparison Mr J S 
Mill, after specifying 1st, Feebngs, 2d, Minds, and 3d, 
Bodies, as mcluded among namable tilings, men- 
tions, “ 4tb and last, tbe Successions and Co-exist- 
ences, tbe Likenesses and Unbkenesses between feel- 
mgs or states of consciousness ” In explanation, be 
tells us, “ Those relations, -when considered as subsist- 
ing between other things, exist ni reality only be- 
tween tbe states of consciousness which those things, 
if bodies^ excite, if minds, either excite or exjierience ” 
[Logic, B I c 111 § 15 ) This statement is quite in 
accordance with bis general tbeoi}^ as be has now 
developed it As we know oiigmally onl}?- feelmgs 
or states of consciousness, so tbe relations we dis- 
cover can only be between feebngs and possibilities 
of feeling No doubt most people imagine that m 
comparing Julius Ca3sar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte , and in comparing or contiastmg Louis 
Napoleon with Augustus, Comte with Hobbes, and 
Mill with Hume, we are comparing things out of our 
states of consciousness but tbe new pbilosopb}^ cor- 
rects tins vulgar error, and m doing so is consistent 
With ib^elf, whether it be consistent with our in- 
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hiitne 'issunnccs or no To complete the simplicity 
of the icduclion, Mr Bam tells n*’, in ^c\lc^\lng 
Grotes Plato (MaemtUan s j^faga me, Jiil}, 18G5), 
‘ llic 0 two fact'’, Cognizance of DinLicncc and Cog 
nizance of Agicement, can be shown to c\haust the 
essence of 1 nowledge, and both arc requisites All 
that ^vc can 1 now of a gold ring is summed up in its 
agreement with certain things, loiind t]iing«, «!mall 
things, gold things, etc^ and its difllrcnccs from 
others, squares, oblong, siUcr, iron, etc 

I maintain that this account of mans power of 
correlation is far too narrow, — con'^ciousnc's being 
the witness and arbiter Profound thinkers ha^c 
gi\cn n much wider sweep to the intellect I In^c 
quoted the cniimemtion b} Brown, and I ha^e pre- 
sented below tlic classifications of such thinl ers as 
Loci c, Hume, and Kant* I nsl the readoi to look 
at them, and to decide for himself whether they can 
all be reduced to agreement and di-sagrccmcnt Mr 
Mill gives a place to co-o\istcnces and successions 
In this he is surely right for w hen I ca^ tint Slial 
spcarc and Cervantes died the same >car, and tint 
the ancient epic poets, Homer and Virgil, lived be- 
foie the modern onc^ Dante and Milton, I indicate 

' Locke fjwc fes C Jse n I FIT ct II Qin! tj co f •• Rcnl Jr 
T m 1 1 cc 1 1 ntify n I 111 cr ty ( on I m i i n III II lat co 
Proportion nnil M ml II laconsf/ ta i « I Icrrn o nnO Sub tcncc 
$aj P II c. ) flume men C 1 ty nnd 1) pcndcnc C romn 

tio s Pc ctnbl nre Idem ty Sptco n ty of A c t n 1 1 t t IV Mo 

and T me Q anl t Degree Con 1 I it cent ni 1 o il I tv 1 Im 

trarct Can o nj FfT t I nnta pos 1 I ty I x Icncc I Lxiat 

cat '^ncs arc — I Qu ntitj con tcncc Nccc ly and Cent n^enco 
ta □ Uo ty II ralitj Total tj 
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more than an agreement in the former case and a 
disagieement in the latter, I intimate the point 
of relation, -which is that of Time, a relation, I 
may add, the significance of -which has not been 
estimated by hlr Mill When I say that one figure 
before my eyes is a disc, and another a solid, I declare 
moi e than a difiei ence or co-existence, I declare that 
the t-sYO differ m respect of their occupation of space 
Agam, -when I affirm that oxygen is one of the ele- 
ments of -water, I predicate a relation of part and 
-whole, and imply one of composition, -which is surely 
more than agi cement, or co-existence, or succession. 
The same may be said of other relations, such as 
that of quantity, -when I mamtam that Chimborazo 
is higher than Mont Blanc, and of active piopeity, 
-when I declaie that the sun attracts the earth, and 
that oxygen combmes with hydrogen to form water ^ 
We are now in a position to discover and expose 
what IS perhaps the most fatal erior in the whole 
theoiy it consists in asciibmg to association the 
functions of judgment Mi James Mill thus sums 
up a statement “ W e have now then exploied those 
states of Consciousness which we call Belief m ex- 
istences Belief in piesent existences, Behef in past 
existences, and Behef m futuie existences \'\''e 
have seen that, m the most simple cases, Behef con- 
sists in sensation alone, or ideas alone , in the more 


1 I Invc fimnf;c(l the UcUtion's ts tit}, Kcscnililnncc, Actno Property, 
tlio'c of Idcntit} nnd Diffucncc, nnd niul ElTcct — Intuitions, V 
Whole and Parts, Space, Time, Quan II B in c i 
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complicntccl c'i«C‘<, in pon«i<ion, hIct*, nnd n^^^ocmtion, 
comlnncO ^ nnd in no cn‘*e of belief In** nn> ollict 
ingredient been found A*! to Propooitioii'^, he 
thc\ nrc tillicrof f^ontrnl iwmcAor pnriicidnr inmc*^ 
Of the fonner he “Tlic^ nrc nil incrLl^ \crlnl, 
nnd Ihe Belief ia nolhitij, more (hin recognition of 
the coincidence entire or pnrtinl, of te\o tciieril 
mine'?. to the 1 ittor, lie n\ •*, “ Propo-'ition'’ re 
Htinj, (o induidinlA !iin\ ho e\prc 1011*1 either of 
pn**! or future c\cnt‘- Belief in pn I c\on|e, upon 
our ou-n experience, is nitmor\ upon oilier men a 
experience, i" Belief in t<‘‘limon\ both of tlicm re- 
Fohed into n ocmtion Belief in future c\cnts m 
the m epnmblo n ‘■ocintion of like con equonts nith 
like nnlocedcnt ‘1 pp 290,307 308) I 

nm not Furc whether (he foii would ndopt the whole 
of lhi« st ilcmcnt he 1ms been obliged to ndinit tlmt 
meinorj xields nn iiltiinitc belief, which m not the 
rc«!ult of nc«ocintiou But hi** (hcor;y in the mnin 
coincides with that of (he father It is ndinitled 
til'll there IS ttu ongjmnl con ciousnc s of Fou‘«'itions, 
nnd that (here is n nieniorj of Fen'-ation®, which enn 
not be roeohed into nn^thin^ umplcr It is further 
postulated tlmt there is nn n« ocmtion of Fcnsations 
acconhngtoconli{,uit^ nnd nj,reoinont,nnd tlmt there 
IS an expectation of sen ations Out of these, ns I 
understand, sprin^ our judgments (if indeed we hn\e 
the power of judfjiiig) nnd our beliefs, which imply, 
nnd can implj nothing more than contiguity or 
ngreement in the sen ntions I cliargo this doctrine 
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With stripping man of the capacity of judging of the 
actual relations of things , and making all oiir beliefs, 
except those mvolved m sensations, and the memoiy 
of them, to be the creation of cncumstances, and 
capable ofbemg changed only by circumstances with 
their conjunctions and coirespondencies, which, for 
anythmg we can ever know, may be altogether for- 
tuitous or fatalistic 

The defects of the theory commence in the account 
given of the matter -with which the mind staits this 
is supposed to be merely sensations But the fatal 
consequences do not become evident till we see what 
must be the explanation rendered of the miud’s 
capacity of Judgment I have endeavored m this 
treatise to meet and stop the error at its inlet, that 
so we may be preseived from the issues I have 
shown that the mmd staits with an oiiginal stock 
of knowledge and belief Tn sense-perception it 
knows objects, with an existence, external to seU^ 
extended, and capable of resistance and of motion 
In self-consciousness it knows self as an existing: 
thing, sentient, or knowing, or remembeimg, or 
believing, or judging, or resolving, or entei taming 
moial 01 other sentiments In memoiy we remem- 
ber ouiselves and the event in the past, and thus 
have a continuous and identical self, with the impor- 
tant element of time And now we can compare all 
these, and discover relations among them By this 
further facultj^ the domain of our knorvledge is indef- 
initely extended in fact oui acquaintance with an 
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object ls^o ^5 \nguc nml \crj bimlcd till ^vc ha^c 
detected its connections amIU other tiling^’ But 
^\Il^t I wish spccmllj noticed i**, that tlic companion 
IS not botwocii more * fteJings or states of con^cjou*’ 
ne«, hut hclwccn tAiii/jrs, without us as wcW ns 
witliui us I compare self in one state, say under 
sensation, aMth self in niiotlicr state, sav recollecting 
or re oUing I compare one evtended object 
with another, and declare tlic one to ho Inr^jCr than 
tlio oilier 1 compare oxenta remembered, and de- 
clare that thej happened at dinircnt liinc« I com 
pare mj xer\ compan ons, and discoxcr further, it 
maj be more recondite, proportions and harmonics, 
tdl we link all nature xxithin and without us in a 
senes of uniformities \nd let it be ob erxed, that 
our jiidgmoiits throughout arc judgments ns to real 
itics As being cognizant of o\tcndcd objects in 
perception bj the enscs, on noticing two D\tcndod 
objects, saj St Pauls and its door, x\c declare the 
one to be greater tb m the other, and our judgment 
IS about (lungs, and not about sensations, or the 
mere posbibililies of sensation On sccin^ two per 
sons on our right hand and two persons on our left 
bind, XX c declare them to be four, as soon ns xxc un 
dcrstaiul xxliat ‘ two and xxhat “four moan e 
remember our school dajs and our college dijs, and 
xvc declare the one to be prior to the other Our 
comparisons in sucli cases arc of things, and our 
judgments upon things, and not on mere feelings, or 
more possibilities of feeling Circumstances have 
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not produced the judgments, nor can circumstances 
change or modify them In all ciicumstances I de^ 
cide that the house is larger than its dooi , that two 
and two make four , and that an event which oc- 
curred when we were ten yeais old must be prior to 
one which happened when we were twenty 

I admit that association tends to pioduce action, 
independent of judgment upon a comparison of the 
thmgs When thmgs have often been together in 
the mind, we go spontaneously from the one to the 
other , and if action be needed to secure the second, 
we will be disposed to exert it As Mr Bam, in un- 
folding the nature of our Beliefs, expresses it {JEmot 
and Will, p 579 y "An animal sees the water that 
it drinks, and thereby couples m its mind the prop- 
erty of quenching thiist with the visible aspect 
After this association has acquired a certain degiee 
of tenacity, the sight of water at a distance suggests 
the other fact, so that, fiom the piospect^, the animal 
realizes to some degiee the satisfyingof that ciavmg 
The sight of water to the thirsty animal, then, in- 
spn es the movements prepaiatory to actual dunking , 
the voluntary oigans of locomotion aie urged by 
the same eneigctic spur on the meie distant sight, 
as the oigans of lapping and sw^allowuig under the 
feeling of lelief ahead}'- commenced This is the 
state of mature conviction as to the union of the 
two natuial pioperties of watei ” I leckon this as 

1 Mr Bam ndmif; Inliutnc Belief, bom cnerpy of iho brnin (:;i\c3 fiutb, 
but then tlic\ dctciNC ub "The in- nnil c\pcncnro Brcplvcism,” p bSS 
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a c'lsc mftinl^ of n« ocmlioii, find not of judgment 
I do nlloA\ lint n^^ocmtion tond'i to mnl c us form 
judgments AVlicn two objects lm\c been often 
brought together, we me led to di«co\cr a re«cm 
blnncc, re'll or imngmnrj, between them But nd 
mitting nil this frcelj,! mnintiin that the mmd has 
n. power of judgment, upon the b ire contemplation 
of object'?, find npart nltogclher from the nssocintion 
of instances. On the simple con^-idcmlion of two 
straight lines, I nm sure thci cannot enclose a space 
I ha\c onlj to heir of a cn eof ingnlitiide for fn\ ora 
to declare it to be bad and blameworthy 

^Yhllc the two, a« ociition and comparison, often 
liclp each other, yet thc> arc nc^c^ tlic same The 
one may cM'^t without the other, and the one docf 
not increase nor decrease with the other In many' 
cases there is a stron^ and mscpamblc association 
Without the judgment pciccnin^ any relation, nay, 
where it would declare that there is no connection 
in the nature of things rims the letter A natur 
ally suggests the letter B, because they ha^c come 
so often together in our repetition of the nlplmbet 
yet no one thinl s that the two ha\c m them 
schesany bonds of union It so happens tliat, when 
the name St Patrick is brought up, I always associate 
with it the legend I heard m my youth about 
the saint sw imming from Domghadee to Portpatrick, 
ivitli his head m Jus teeth, yet the frequency of 
the conjunction has not been able to con\mco me of 
the possibility of tJic act Often have tlic numbers 
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17 and 20 been together in my mmd, from the ac- 
cident of tlieu’ having been printed together on a 
card on which I had hequent occasion to look , but 
it has never occurred to me that the two must have 
a necessary connection It thus appears that fre- 
quency of association cannot of itself generate a 
judgment with its attached belief On the other 
hand, a judgment declaring that theie is a connec- 
tion does not imply that there has been a frequent 
association Comparatively seldom have 17 ] 20 
been conjoined in my mind with 37, certauily not 
so fiequently as 17 has been associated with 20, 
and yet, on the bare contemplation of 17 | 20, 1 de- 
clare them to be equal to 37, and cannot be made 
to decide otheiwise If I hear that Peter Jones 
robbed his master John Smith, who trusted him, I 
declare that Peter Jones deserves punishment, and ' 
this though I never heard of Peter Jones before 
Mr Mill is prepared to carry out his principles 
to consequences, which seem to me a reductio ad 
dbsurduin of the principles He tells us (p 69) that 
the reverse of the most familiar prmciples of geom- 
etiy might have been made conceivable, even to our 
present faculties, if these faculties had co-existed 
with a totally diiferent constitution of external na- 
ture,” and quotes at length, in proof of this, from 
Essays by a Barrister, m which it is said, « Theie 
IS a world in which, whenever two pairs of things 
are either placed m proximity or are contemplated 
together, a fifth thmg is immediately created and 
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brovijjlit witlun the contcmphtion of the miml on 
gnged 111 putting ti\o nnd two together Ihis w 
surd} neither inconctiMiblc, for we C'ln icnihl} con 
cci\c the result h^ thinking of common pU77lc Incl % 
nor enn it be aid to be bc 3 oml the power of Ommj>- 
otcnce "ict in ^iich n world Burcl> two nml two 
would make Pne This certainly would be the 
re‘5uU on Mr Mill a thcon But such consequences 
cm be admitted onh b^ those who dtin the mmd 
nil power of 1 nowing the nature of things Iho o 
of us wlio stand up for a power of independent jiidg 
ment, that is, n judgment founded on the pcrti ption 
of things, cannot allow such conclusions ^^uc wo 
placed in a woild in which two purs of things wore 
alwajs followed bj a fiAh thing, we ripht be dis- 
po od to bchoic that the pairs can cd the fiAh thing, 
or that there was *‘Omc prearranged dispo ition of 
things pjoducmg them together but wo could not 
be nude to judge tint 2 -{-2:= 5, or that the hAh 
tliin^ IS not a diOcrent thing from tlio two and the 
two On the other Bupposition put, of the two paira 
alwajs sUgjgcstmg a fiAh, ate should cvplain their 
recurrence bj some law of a ociation, but we a^ould 
not confound tlic 5 with the 2 + 2 , or think that the 
two pairs could make fi\c 

Tlic same ingenious gentleman supports the theory 
bj- another illustration, and rcccncs the sanction of 
Mr jMill ‘ It would aho be possible to put a case 
of a world in which two lines aiould be uni\crsally 
supposed to include a space Imagine a man who 
16 
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had never had any experience of straight lines 
through the medram of any sense whatever, suddenly 
placed upon a railway stretching out on a perfectly 
straight line to an indefinite distance in each direc- 
tion He would see the rails, which would he the 
fiist straight lines he had ever seen, apparently meet- 
ings or at least tendmg to meet, at each horizon , and 
he would thus mfer, in the absence of all other ex- 
perience, that they actually did enclose a space when 
produced far enough” Now I allow that this peison, 
as he looked one way, would see a figuie presented 
to the eye of two stiaight lines appioachmg nearer 
each othei , and that as he looked the other way 
he would see a like figime But I deny that m com- 
bining the two views he would ever decide that 
the four Imes seen, the two seen first and the 
two seen second, make only two stiaight lines 
Tn uniting the two perceptions m thought, he 
would certainly place a bend or a turn some- 
wheie, possibly at the spot from winch he took 
the two views He would continue to do so till "he 
lealized that the lines seen on either side did not in 
fact approach neaier each other Or to state the 
whole phenomenon with more scientific accuracy 
' Intuitively, and to a person who had not acquired 
the knowledge of distance by experience, the two 
views would appear to be each of two lines approach- 
ing nearer another , but without his bemg at all cog- 
nizant of the relation of the two views, or of one 
part of the hues bemg farther removed from him 
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tlmn another (See suprOf pp 1C0-1G8 ) As evpo- 
ricncc told Inm Hint the lines receded from him on 
csch Fide, he ^\ollld contri\c some means of com 
hmmjj hi*? ohscr^ation®, probnbl} m the vn} nbo\c 
mdicstcd , but he iic\cr could make l\so straight 
lines enclose a ppnee 

The Fame remark*' appl}, mutatis inuiamJi'*, io a 
tliird ca e ad\anccd b^ the Bamitcr 'Ihoims llcid, 
■who was a man of humor and addicted to mathc- 
inalic", amu cd lum‘'clf and rchc\cd a dr} di cu'yjion 
bv drawing out a ** Geometr} of \ ( II oris, p 

317), 111 which he cvhihifs the conclusions which 
could be deduced from the supposed jicrcoptioiis of 
eight lie proceeds upon the Beil tlo} an doctrine 
ofnsion, and supposes (hat b^ eight we could lm>o 
“no conception of a thml dimcn«ion of space, and 
that a person with eight, but without touch, would 
ECO length and breadth, but could ha\c no idea of 
thickiic** , or of the distinction of figures into planes 
and cur\c‘» Such a one, he thinks, mi^ht be dii\en 
b^ gcomc^ to Iho conclusion that * cicrj right line 
being produced will at last return into itself, that 
“an} two right lines being produced will meet in 
two points, and that ‘ two or more bodies may 
exist m the same place But these mfci cnees can 
bo deduced onl^ denying to \ision functions 
which belong to it, and nscnbmg to it others which 
arc not intuitive or onginnl We lm\c seen that 
the eje takes in intuitnely a colored surface, and if 
there be two colors on the surface, di\idcd by a 
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curve line, we at once have the perception of a 
curve Agam, by bmocular vision we have, if not 
mtuitively, at least by an easy process of experience 
and inference, space in the third dimension It is 
further to be home in imnd, that in our acquiied per- 
ceptions we lay dovm rules which may help us in 
common cases, but which, not being absolutely cor- 
rect, may lead into eiior vhen impiojierly applied 
to othei cases , as when we argue fiom the ciooked 
image piesented to the eye that there is a crooked 
stick corresponding to it in the water Pioceeding 
on such assumptions as these, it is possible to show 
that we are landed in the consequences so graphi- 
cally pointed out by Reid But the consequences 
are not legitimate, because they aie diawn from a 
misapprehension of the piecise natuie of our intm- 
tive perceptions m vision Theie is and can be no 
evidence that a person with the sense of sight, but 
without the sense of touch, would draw them I 
hold that the very vision of two stiaight lines would 
pi event us fiom being led to declare that they could 
meet at two points Upon the baie contemjilation 
of the lines, whether made knovui by sight or touch 
we at once i eject all such conclusions, however m- 
geniously constiucted fiom premises which have not 
the sanction of our constitution 

"SYlien such consequences aie allowed and defend- 
ed, vc see how ominous is this conjunction in the 
philosophic firmament of tlie Scliool of Comte with 
tliat of Hume The philosophy thus geneiated 
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phcos truth, llint !•«, a knowledge of Iho nnlurc of 
things, hc}oiKl the rc^ch of hnmnn ficiiUic*?, uJiich 
coiuiuLiiLC lhc> know not wiml, niul close, 

nficr n Inbonons procc«*«, wjlh results wl)jch 
lunc ns little rcihl^ ns n micco«ioii of dis ohing 
‘^tijjiping Ud of n power of independent 
judgment, it k wes us the •'Cnnnt**, 1 should rather 
the Fli\e‘«, of cuciimstmco'*, witli their coiijunc 
tioiiM and correspondences, winch nm^ nil bo the 
Lssuc of blind clniice or dend meehnni m, — ^ccr 
ininlj without our being nblc to 'ly tlmt tboj nro 
not Mongwitb independence,! fenr there la nl o 
taken awnj nil re pon ibilitj, of judgment nnd 
belief,— c\ccj)t, indeed, such nccounlabilit) ns wo 
nin> require of a Iiop*c orn dog uhen we n® oente 
its MCC3 with a h«h, winpl^ to prevent the nnimal 
from doing the deed ngnm I nm perbunded tint 
Bucli n creed must exercise, wbethor the persons arc 
or arc not nwnre of it, whether the) do or do not 
confess it, a deadening influence on those who 
nctunH) believe it nnd come under iLs swn) , nnd il 
ever it should be accepted m its results (I ^iy7c 
suits, for Us processes arc too subtle to be grasped 
by tlic rou^h hands of the common people), nnd Us 
appropnntc sentiments diffused, in n. community, the 
conscqucnceswould be ns fatal ns those which flowed 
in the end of Inst century m Fnincc, from the prev 
aicnee of the Sensational Philosophy, when it gave 
n wrong direction to the great political uphonvnl, 
nnd helped to degrade the national character 
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We can avoid these issues only by main tain iiig 
that man is so constituted as to know oiiginally 
something of the realit}’’ of things, and to he capable 
of using to an acquaintance with their lelations 
Association ma}* help us to form a leasonable judg- 
ment and it is a happ}’’ ciiciimstance when it does 
so, but AThethei we aie or aie not so aided, ve 
should be taught that it is our duty to found oui 
beliefs on a pievious judgment, m vhich we look to 
the natiiie of things as the same can be discovered 
b3' us One end, no doubt, of a good training is to 
encompass us with piohtable associations in the 
famil}', 111 the social circle, and m the community , 
with associations oiigmating in the highest senti- 
ments, and sanctioned bj’- tlie common conscience 
and the umvcihal reason of the men of foimei aixes 
But it is a still liighci end of the higliest education 
to laise us above all hcicditai}'- and casual associa- 
tion of times 01 cii cumstances, and to constiam us 
to ba‘^e our beliefs on an inspection of leahtics and 
actualities E\er3’30uth should be taught that he 
is endowed with an inherent powei of disceiiiment, 
vhidi he is not at hbcrt3’' to la3’' aside in an3'ciicum- 
‘'taiices and foi the proper use of vhich he is respon- 
sible. 
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TTTIIFN ProfL««or Fcrncr proponndLd llic theory 
? T Ont ones «clf mixes ns m mtegnl nnd cssen 
tml pxrt ^Mth oiirl nowlcd^c orc\or\ object, nnd Sir 
"W dlnm Ilninilton imfoldod Im doctrine of the rch 
tnitj of Knonlodgc, I felt constnmed to dccliro 
Hint there ^^c^e MeA\s pro%nlcnt m metnphjsical 
speculfition mIhcIi were ^^o^l nig ns much mischief 
ns t)io idenl thooi^ Ind done in tiie dsj s of Bcrkoloj , 
and I ^cntll^od to affirm that if Professor rernors 
speculations “were not regarded ns a rcdifcho ad 
ahsurdum of the nhoJc stjlc of fhml ing, “the next 
pJienomenon fippesmigm the phdosophie ftrm'tmGnt 
must he a Ilumc or a Fichte {Meth of Da Go\> 
ern, 4tJi Edit App pp 530-539) In non holding 
that this fear Ins been realized, it is not needful to 
maintain that Mr Mill is m CAcrj respect like cither 
tlio great Scottish sceptic or the great Gorman 
idealist, any more than to assert that the^o two arc 
like each other Mr Mill is not so original a Ihinl er 
as Ilnmc, nor docs he like him profess scepticism 
Tic does not possess the speculative gemus of Fichte, 

(*>31) 
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and he defends his system in a much more sober 
manner But it can be shown that his philosophy 
comes very nearly to the positions taken up by Hiime, 
when Hume is properly understood , and m main- 
taining that imnd is a series of feelings aware of 
itself, and that matter is a possibility of sensations, 
he has reached conclusions quite as visionary as 
those of Fichte As Hume brought out fully the 
results lying in the Philosophy of Berkeley as 
one of the offshoots of the philosophy of Locke, and 
as Fichte carried to their logical consequences cer- 
tain of the fundamental principles of Kant, so Mr 
Mill, and we may add Mr Herbeit Sjiencer, are piu’- 
smng to their proper issues the doctrine floatmg in 
neaily all our later metaphysics, that Ave can know 
nothing of the nature of things 

I 

Mr Bam speaks complacently of ‘‘ the great doc- 
trme called the Relativity of Kuowledge, Avhich has 
risen by sIoav degrees to its present high position in 
philosophy” But unfortunately I should lather 
say fortunately no two defenders of the doctrine 
have agreed as to the sense m Avlnch they hold it , 
in fact I can see no point in Avhicli they meet except 
the Comtian position, that the knoiAdedge of the 
actual nature of things is beyond the reach of man 
Mr Mill remarks very properly (p 5), that the 
phrase “ relativity of knowledge ” admits of a great 
variety of meanings, and that when a philosopher 
laj^s gicat stiess upon the doctiine, " it is necessary 
to cioss-examine his writmgs, and compel them to 
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rli do c in idndi of iN imiy ilc^rcc** of innnui^, lio 
umloiPlinOs <liL jilirr'L 

1 litre is n iNKtHnc oinoliincs tn^ b\ tins 
mine, ^\llul^ ^\lll txcommcml ll‘•Llf to nil ober 
llnnl < rs w bn will mlmit — (1 ) tlnlwt* nn 1 now 
objLcIs on]\ to fnr ns wo Jint Acnlht** of Inowl 
ttl^o , (H) tint wee m I now objects onK nmlcr tbt 
n pelts pre <ntt<l to tin, fieultus, and (T ) tint our 
ficulttt nrt Imnltd m numbirnnd m mn^e fo tint 
not onh do wi not I now nil objiet , we do not 1 no\ 
nil nbonl miA our objet! The o po iliom bi\L 
beendi putid b> none t\repi (ont of tbe Mc\nn 
dmn Nto*I'htoni Is m nmunt tune , nnd n few 
Genmu deftndirs of tin M» oluti I’lnln opb\ in 
modem tunes \ doctrine cnibru in^ the t posi 
lion** Jj n been ) noun nnd ntl nowled^i d niuler nrli 
dceipintions ns ibnt of *• (be biniled 1 nowledp^e of 
imii, nnd bould not be t\pre (<l b\ o nmbif^vious 
5 pbn‘'e ns ** Ibe relitiM(\ of 1 nowlidj^e wluth is 
nppbcd to a \tr> dilTerenl llKor^ Jlmt (beor) Ins 
of 1 lie \e'irs a sained four dinertnt forms 

3 lliere n the fomi Ilnniil 

Ion Ifc tluis unfolds it {Jfctfipft i 11&) “Our 
I nowkdjjC IS rtl ili\t — iHtuio CMsloncc is 
not cOpin/.ibb nb olulel^ nml in it elf, but onl) m 
Fpecnl modes, 2d, bccuiFO the o modes enn bo 
I nown onl^ if ib(\ htind in n certun rclition to 
our farultie Mr Mill thus comments “A\hoc\er 
c,m find nnetlnn^ more m (lice sintements timn 
that wc do not know nil about n (lung, but onl^ gc 
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mucli as we are capable of knowing, is more ingen- 
ious or more fortunate than myself” But surely it 
IS desirable to have even this much allowed and 
clearly enunciated , only I thmk it unfortunate that 
two such mexplicable phiases as “absolutely” and 
“m itself” shoilld have been mtroduced Sn Wil- 
liam gives a third reason, and here the erior appears 
"3d, Because the modes, thus lelative to our facul- 
ties, are presented to and known by the mind only 
under modifications determined by these faculties 
themselves” This doctime is thoroughly Kantian 
m itself and m its logical consequences It makes 
the mind look at thmgs, but through a glass so cut 
and colored that it gives a special shape and hue to 
every object “Suppose that the total object of 
consciousness in perception is 12, and suppose 
that the external reahty contributes 6, the material 
sense 3, and the mmd 3, this may enable you 
to foim some rude conjecture of the nature of the 
object of peiception”^ {Meta2?h n p 129) This 
doctime veiy much neutralizes that of natural 
realism, which Hamilton seems, after the manner of 
Keid, to be so strenuously defending To siqipose 
that m peiception or cognition proper we mix 
elements deiived fiom our subjective stores, is to 
unsettle our whole convictions as to the reahty of 

^ Sir William Hamilton has nscd that he had some means of satisfying 
very unguarded language as to hu- himself that he held bj the reality of 
man nescience , but I ha\c reason to things Theio is a point here on 
bclic\c that he thought himself misun- n Inch it is hoped some of his pupils 
dol^tood, and I am inclined to think may be able to tluow light 
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thing*, for if till miml mhU llircc tilings, n\1i^ 
lint thir(> (Iniipi, \\]\\ not thtxc tinndrcil, till nc nrc 
liinlul 111 n\> o\nlc iikih in, or in Iht tlrcnr;> Hit 
into winch tim c who woiihl Unit in tint cni])t} 
fpicc nrc Mtrc in (Ik oikI (o fill, (ini i*, nh ohilo 
fcc|)tici<tn lil n •'Uimng thin iniddlL plicc liclwtcn 
1 cnl ninl Kniil, tin* h^t of the grent Scotti li intl 
nph\ icniiH IiTS hetn c\j)o>‘c4l to the fire of the 
oppo nig niiipi of Kkili in uni ixnh in, nml it 
will he nnpo ihk fur the chuol to continue to 
hold the po itiun of their tnti t< r 

It required no gre it ^h^ewdllt ^ to foresee the 
lo^jicnl eon^cquoiicc*^ tint would l>c dnwn, and fo I 
tnl c no crc'thl for re ohiteh «ppo nio the doctrine 
rroni the time of it<i puhhcation U phoidd be nl 
lowed tint fen ilion«, feehiig'* impre loin, n "oenlo 
them che^with our 1 nowlcdge, hut c\er^ m in of 
found cii c ci‘'d^ fop'imtc'i them, and it fhould not 
hcdidicult for Uic plulo oplier fodnlmgin h between 
them, to deitirieUL h between our intuition of n tooth 
and the pmi of tootlinehc, between (he perception 
of n land^cipc and the n'<tlielic emotions which it 
calls lip I allowing the fponlnncoin coniictions of 
a^^unnee and ccrlilude m the mind (*00 x ) which 
nil blit the fcoplic allow fpcculnti\cl^, and winch 
e\cii the fccptic jnu«>t actually proceed upon in do 
fendiiig his fccpticism, we ehoidd hold, — (1 ) that 
wo know the Aor^ thing ns appearing, and not a 
mere nppeamneo AMthoiit a thing to appear, and 
(2) that our knowledge is correct so fur as it goes, 
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lint (he Creator nnd Ihikr of otir ^^orl(l w n Got! of 
Iriitli 

II ^Ir Mill In^tnunti itc<l tlicdoclrino in n j>ccoim 1 
fonii, nml accejits it ns tvjirc nij, “n real and im 
]X)rlnnt liw of ouriiuiitnl imttiro IIiih l**, tint 
onU knu^^ niiNtliin^ h\ I mmin^ it ns ilistiii^n^lKil 
from omctlnn^ ‘ » tk**! «ll cioii iil s h of dif 
fertnet, tint U\o object'* nn tlic f-mnllc^t ninnbor 
ixcjmnd to ron titutc con non m >* tint a tlnn^ js 
<ml\ hcin to be ^^lnt it 1 b\ tontm‘>t willi it 
1 not (p 0 ) Ho tcll< lint tliL tmjdoMnciit of lliL 
plin c to c.\iirt 1 tbiH nu ailing i ^ inclioncd b\ luj.li 
autbontie , and be nKUtion** Mr Ibmi “ulio Inibit 
inlK n Cl Ibe |»bm c ‘nininiit of knoulcdt^ tn 
tbni'tnc*’ It 1 quite tnu tint tbt dotinnt, llmt 
nil lnoulod;,c con 1 b* m tomjnn on bns appeared 
0^.1111 and ng'un in ppeciilntive pbilo opbj » but as 
dc tmjiMf^ Ibe «iinpbcit\ of our mental operation'^ 
and retrr>ino tbc order of nature, it basuron^jlit 
onlj mi cbief 

Ibe mind, n« I npprebciid, bodin'? iIr intelligent 
ncti uilli knouledpO and, a\e innj add uitb bebir* 
and then it can on to compare the thing'* known 
and bcliceed 111 and tbcreb> widcin Ibo domain both 
of Inowledgo and belief It coinmonces we imn 
Hippo OjWitli a perception,— w Inch is knowledge, — 
of an cvterml object and a coiipcioinne r, — wineb 
n 1 nowlcdgc, — of Pclf ni pcrccieing the object 
Ibeii it remember', and in doing po has a belief in 
•lie object winch Inn been pcrcciecd In all tins 
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there is no comparison, but having this, the mind 
can forthwith institute a comparison and pionounce 
a judgment Thus, having a knowledge of body in 
the concrete, the mind can then, when a purpose is 
to be served by it, declare that body exists, and that 
it IS extended , and having a knowledge of self, it 
can assert that it exists, and that it is under grief or 
joy, as our experience may be at the time Re- 
membering an event as happenmg in time past, it 
can declare that the event is real, and the time real 
But while such judgments aie involved in our pri- 
mary cognitions, I rather think that they come in 
later life the child, I rather thmk, as knowmg its 
own existence and never doubting it, is not at the 
trouble of asserting it But the ehild, on perceiving 
two objects successively, or it may be simultaneously, 
delights to discover a relation, between them Such 
judgments follow so immediately on the cognitions, 
that it IS not necessary to distinguish them horn one 
another except m scientific psychology But if meta- 
physicians lay down an opposite doctrme, and draw 
consequences fiom it, it is absolutely necessary to 
correct the statement 

I suppose Mr Mill would represent the mind as 
begmnmg with sensations We have then a sensa- 
tion Is there compaiison in this ? I cannot discover 
that there is No doubt, upon another sensation 
rising up, we may compare the one with the other 
and discover an agreement or difference But in 
Older to this comparison there is memory; tind 
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mcmor}, in rccnlhng the sensation, must bring it up 
prior to the comp^n on But Mr m'ly •'7} tliat 
uc hn\c two ficn'Jitions siinulinncou'sly,— sny a sen 
F'ltion of rc'^ist'incc one scn'^c, and n son'^ation of 
color b^ another, and Me declare them nt once to 
ngioo or to differ But could mc not lm\o tlic son 
sation of resistance or the sensation of color though 
each came alone? E^cn^^hGnthc} come simulta 
ncousl},MO arc able to compare them, because Me 
knoM so much of each IVc c\cr proceed on n sup- 
posed knowlcdgjC of the objects uhen wo compare 
and decide M hen T sa\ that 2 -|- 2 = 4, it is be- 
cause 1 1 nOM what is meant the terms If I a> 
Ben ^c\is is a feu feet higher than Ben Mncdhui, it 
13 bccau 0 1 1 now somewhat of the height of each 
mountain If I sny that Aristotle s Induction was 
not tiio same ns Bacons, that Comtes Positi%o 
Method differs essentially fiom Bacons Inductno 
Method, that Loci e avas not n follower of Ilobbcs, 
tint Condillac bad no right to proclaim himself a 
diseiple of Loci e, thit 7?cw? met Hume m a more 
sagacious manner than Kant did that Brown aainly 
tndcaaored to combine the Sensational School of 
Fitincc asith the British Association School and the 
School of Ecid, and that n good Inductive Logic 
must combine certain principles of Wliowoll avith 
those of JIill, — I do so because I think I know 
Bomctlunj, of the philosophic systems of which I 
speal , and am thus able to compare or to contrast 
them 
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■Rufc Mr Mill may refer me to tlie pliilosopliy of 
Hamilton, whicli declares that in the very first act 
of consciousness we discover the relation of the ego 
and the non ego My readers, however, will have 
seen by this tune that I am not bound to follow 
Hamilton, who, in fact, though without meanmg it, 
piepared the way for a farther doctrine fiom which 
he would have turned away with the strongest aver- 
sion I beheve that m our conscious sense-percep- 
tions we know both the self and the not-self m one 
concrete act , and of course we have in all this the 
mateiials for a judgment, but I doubt much whether 
the infant actually pionoimces the judgment But 
then it IS said that our knowledge of the obj'ect is 
an apprehension of the relation of the object or sen- 
sation to the perceiving mind Now, I believe that 
a relation is formed m the very act of knowledge 
But my knowledge does not consist in the percep 
tion of the relation, on the contrary, the relation 
may arise simply fiom the knowledge I apprehend 
the President of the United States of America, as I 
do so, I have constituted a relation between mj'self 
and him, but there may have been no previous re- 
lation , and if I declare the i elation, it is bj'' a con- 
secpient and subsequent act I strive to use to a 
contemplation of the Divine Being, there is no 
doubt a relation of mj’- mind to the object Mewed, 
but the relation consists in mj’^ contemplation When 
the Dn me Being looks dovm on His works and pities 
those vho sufler, it is not because the Creator m all 
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llu'^ (lopcmlcnt on lli*5 crcniurci , (he ^lc^Mng of 
them l>^ Him AMth regnnl nnd commi'^cntioii consti 
lilies the jnrticnlnr nm] mtorc*!ting rolntion It m 
time (o In^ nn nircs! on Ihnt pl>le of represent 
ntion, «o frequent m the |)r< ent nge, aHucIi nouhl 
mile ns pci'coiAO n rehition hefnre percciAing (he 
tluii^.'* rch(c(l,nn(l nnl c (he Acn IIiAinc Knonlulgo 
FO fir ns A\c cm comprehend i(, depend on crcnlnrc 
rclilione 

I Inkc c\coption on hi c j^ronnds, to nnothcr part 
of the Fimc doctnno “Tint a thing n onh seen to 
he A\h'il it IS liA contrast with whnt it n not T nd 
mil th itA\hercA\c enn di«coAer contnist«,our notions 
nrc rtndtrod more di tinct 'ind aiamI lint I ennnot 
nllow (hitANc should not hnAc 1 nowm n sen ition 
PAj the feeling of ft Incontcd hmh, to ho pAinfiil, un 
lc«SAAC had contnstod it A\ith a plcasumhlo one, on 
the conlnr^jl mninhun tint m onlcr to contrast the 
Iavo, ANC must hfiAO c\poiicnccd tlicm m sncccssjon 
1 cannot bclicAC thnt aac Hioiihl ncAcr hiAO ) noA\n 
hod^ fts c\londed, niiUs«} hfli] proAjous]^ Knoum 
Fometliing ns unc\(cndcd , or (lint no one could 
IvDOAi nnd ripprccintc inoml good unless he hnd been 
ncqiininted aaiIIi inoril caiI 

llio doctrine I nm cNpoumhng in tins Aohimo 
makes (lie relations to be m (he things compared, 
nnd not the ci cation of the mind ns it compares 
them JLhc opposite doctnne rcAcrscs the order of 
the muulH procedure, and, logical!} followed out, im 
ecttlcs the foundation of 1 nowlcdge It makes us 

1C 
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discover relations between things m themselves un- 
known; and it leaves ns standmg on a bndge of 
which we do not know that it has a support at either 
end If we know a thing only m relation to another 
thing, and this only in relation to some other thing, 
as we thus ever chase the thmg without catching it, 
we are made to feel as if we had only a series of 
stiings put into our hands, at which we have to pull 
foiever mthout then: bunging anything but other 
strings 

Mr Mill’s theory obliges him to accept the special 
doctrine I am now examining in its very lowest 
form The school of Kant, both in its German and 
Biitish modifications, supposes that the mind has a 
rich furmtuie of foims and categoiies, out of which 
can be fashioned an ideal w'oild of a very lofty 
character But the school of Mill, admitting no a 
prion elements, and limiting the comparative capaci- 
ties of the mind, can fuimsli no such gloiious crea- 
tion Mr Mill gives us the power of discovering 
only the relations of co-existence and succession, 
and of resemblance and diffeience He says that 
equality is but another w^ord for the exact resem- 
blance, commonly called identity, considered as 
subsisting between things m respect of their qumv' 
iiiy'" And then, m explaining what is unphed in 
quantity, ^AYlien we say of two things that they 
dificr 111 quantity, just as when we say they differ in 
quality, the asseition is alwaj'S giounded upon a 
diffeience in the sensations winch they excite” 
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n I c. in ^ n, 12) dull im? ing ns i now 
nollung of olhcr qnnlil\ or qttnMti(\ or number, 
(xcept ns ilenotmg n^ixcmcids ni tbe ^cn‘"lttons 
fonniiif. the fcois ulncli xtc cntl mnul Mr Ihin 
f.fHs «lox\n to ft ftill lower lt\cl, when ho tdls n", in 
n pn nlrtnU quoltil (p 217), tint cOpinrnnct 
of ilitTi ane< nntl cogniriiico of nj,rccinint cslnii^l 
tin t Hiirc of 1 «nwU<lgc , lint nil we cm 1 now of 
ft nn^ IS It npveincnl with ccrlnm Ihinp, , ninl its 
thfhRncts from other ihinp*, which oilier thing of 
coin>< , rnn ho Inown oiiK n** !}«> ngrec with or 
ihnirfrom \rl other things KnowkOgo c-iii InM. 
no re«tin"plico when iln\tii from one thnig, to 
nnolhtr in thi.s #'luitth t^>ck pnicc s It falls ihrongli, 
h; hoin^ plnrnl hciwccn fuch in I ihihtas, Ihe 
^ 'yy to meet nil ihi nml put ) nowlcclgc on its 
proper In i**, is h\ phowiiij, lint we InNc nn t»np,in il 
KnowJorlgo of Fclf, nnil of oh|cc!«, mjcIi ns n ring he- 
^oinl Fclf, niul tint, proccciliiio on tin , we nre nhlo 
to fh coicr not onlj re einhhiiccs nml rli/Ttrcnci ", 
hut ^nnous other importniit rtlntioii", which cnnhic 
us to comhino eierj one Ihino 1 nown with others ns 
nl o known ni n compict utracturc, in which CNcr^ 
one part hnuls all the other®, nn<I helps to Rupport 
the whole 

III Afr ^IiII wonhl c®pccnll^ oppl^ the phm®c, 
‘rclntiMlj oflnowldlge, to n Ihutl iloctnnc, being, 
in ilicf, hisown theory of (he mnul "Our 1 iiowl 
edge of ohjLctp, nml even our fancies about objects, 
con iFt of nothing but the sensations thc^ c\citc, or 
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wliicli we imagine tliem exciting in ourselves” 
"Tins knowledge is merely plienorncnal” "The 
object IS knovm to ns only in one special relation, 
namely, as that which produces, or is capable of 
pioducing, ceitam im^iiessions on our senses, and 
all that we leally know is these impiesslons ” " This 
IS the Doctrine of the Relativity of ICnov ledge to 
the knowing mind, in the simplest, purest, and^ as T 
think, the most piojier acceptation of the vords” 
(pp 7-14.) I confess I can see no propiiety in 
applying to such a theoij'' a phiase which had been 
appiopiiated by Sir William Hamilton, or by some 
of us who had ciiticised him, to a diiTcicnt doctrine 
I do not see that it has any light to claim the title 
of "knov lodge,” oi that it can get "lelations,” when 
it has no things to bung into i elation The theory 
is simply that we know sensations, and possibilities 
of sensations, while we cannot be said to luiow what 
sensations are But I have no interest in s-Runo; 
the phrase any one special application latlier than 
anothei ; I believe it to be vague and ambiguous 
in fact, not used bj’’ any two philosopheis, I lather 
thmk by no one pliilosojiher, at diifeient places, m 
one and the same sense , and I think it should be 
altogether banished fiom speculation And as to 
the doctrme to which Mr Mill would specially 
apply it, I need not enter upon the consideration of 
it heie, as I have been examining it all thiough- 
out this volume But there is a fouith foim 
of the general theoiy, defended by an illustrious 
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member of the simc school, mIhcIi dcm'iiuls n 
liotlto 

lA Mr Grotc, in lus c^o‘;ition of Pintos pUiIo'o- 
pln ( Vrt Tlicnlctus), lins ilc\elopcil a theory of rein 
winch lie n«cnbcs to the Sophi‘;t«, at least 
to Pio(n»jOn«, and which he hiin«cir is picpircd to 
accept It IS the doctiinc of JTomo jl/cnsifro, which, 
con‘:lrnc(l in its true meaning, h *‘nul to be, “ Object 
IS implicitcd with, limited or niLnsiired b}, Subject, 
a dottuiio proclaiming the rLli(i\cnc«s of nil objects 
puccl^cd, conccl^od, Inowii or fdt — and the 
omnipre cut iiuoliition of the pcrccning, concciv 
ing, Inowmg, or feeling, Subject the Object 
ing with tlio Subject * \s things appear to me, 
EO tho\ nrc to me, ns thej appear to \ou, o they 
are to ^oii Tins thcorj is just and important if 
nghtlj understood and c\plainul (\ol ii p 335) 
**80 fvi ns tbc docliinc ns orts cs«ontnl fusion nnd 
implication between Subject and Object, with actual 
muUiplicitit\ of distinct subjects — dcnjing the 
reahfj either o'" nh ohitc and separate Subject, or of 
ab olutc and pcparate Object — I Ihml it true nnd 
instructi\c (p 540) Proceeding on this general 
doctiinc be reaches another “^^hat is rmlh to 
one innn, is not truth, nnd is often P il chood, to 
nnotber, that winch govcins the mind as infixlliblG 
aiitliontj in one part of the globe, 13 treated with 
indifTcrencc or contempt cKcwherc Each mans 
belief, 111011^11 in part determined bj the Fame causes 
03 the belief of others, is mpart nb^o determined hy 
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causes peculiar to liimself When a man speaks of 
Truth he means what he himself (along with otheis^ 
or singly, as the case may he) heheves to he Truth ; 
unless he expressly superadds the indication of some 
other persons hehevmg m it” (p 360 ) 

I have looked fiom time to time into the Platonic 
and Aristotehan discussions on the subject, hut I 
confess I have never been able to discover what was 
the precise philosophy of the Sophists, or whether 
mdeed they had a jihilosophy, or whether they were 
anythmg more than instiuctors of youth, piofessing 
to teach wisdom without knowing what wisdom 
IS So far as any of them, such as Protagoias, had 
a philosophic system, T think it ^probable that they 
meant it to be that which has been elaborated by 
the Biitish Section of the school of Comte But I 
have heie to do not Avith the Creek Sophists, but 
with Mr Grote I am sui prised to find him repeat- 
ing the juggle, AAdiich has so often been exposed, 
arising fiom the ambiguity of the phrase “ Subject 
and Object” No doubt, if j’ou use the terms as cor- 
relatiA^e, meaning by subject” the mind contemjilat- 
ing an object, and by “ object” a thmg contemplated, 
then the subject implies the object, and the object 
the subject, as the husband implies the Avife, and 
the Avifc the husband But as we cannot aigue 
fiom the husband implying the Avife that eA’^ery 
man has a amTc, or fiom the A\ife impljung a hus- 
band that eveiy Avoman has a husband, so A\e cannot 
argue fiom the meie existence of a mmd that there 
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must bo an c\tomnl thing to thinl about, nor from 
the bare existence of an object or thing tint tlioro 
must be n mind to think about iL As to the nllega 
tion that the subjocti\c mind ncco'^tanl^ inuxcs its 
oun blmpcs and colors with the ihinj,? known, I 
lm^c nlrcidj examined it when di«cu‘5‘'iiig tlic first 
form of the theory of rclatnenc^ lliore i«, there 
can bo no proof advanced in its behalf — lint is to 
show thot the mirror docs not correctly reflect the 
object presented to it ‘^^cImo the same grounds 
for bclicMiig in the accuncj of our priiniti\c 1 nowl 
edge aaavc Imo for behc\ing in the existence either 
of the subject or the objocL 
But the fitnl part of the doctrine lies in the asscr 
lion, that truth aancs with the indiMdual, and with 
the circumstances in which he nm> be placed a 
tenet Aihich, if held the Sophists, dcscr>cs all tlic 
reprobation heaped upon it by Soemtes, PJnto, and 
Anstotlc, — and, I mn} add, that liic defence of it, 
in the further light we now enjoj, is worse than the 
original ofllncc Bj trutlglmean what philosophers 
m general lla^e underetood h^ it, — the coiirouiiity 
of our ideas to things There is no truth where 
there IS no correspondence of our notions to icahties 
I admit that human knowledge never comes up to 
the extent of things I allow timt human I now ledge 
IS often partial, that iSf is only partly correct, and 
ma> have error mixed up with it. But truth, so far 
os it IS truth, IS the agreement of thoughts with 
things To illustrate this I will not trouble the 
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school mtli transcendental or leligious truth I ap* 
peal to judgments pionounced on more common 
and familiar affaiis Were any one to affirm that 
there never had been such a comitry as ancient 
Gieece, such a man as Socrates, or such a sect as the 
Sophists, that Queen Victoria is mcapable of cher- 
ishmg the inemoiy of departed friends, that Loms 
Napoleon is a man of guileless transpaiency and 
openness of chaiacter, or that President Lincoln was 
a man given to ciooked and dishonest policy , that 
Ml Grote was utterly illiterate, had never written, 
and could not wiite a history of Greece, and had 
never been favorable to vote by ballot, I would 
say of this person, not that he had got what is truth 
to himself, but that he had not reached truth at all. 
Were I to allow myself to thmk that a ceitain Lon- 
don banking-house of high repute is on the point of 
bankruptcy, and that those who manage it are a 
band of logues and robbers, I should in the very 
act be guilty not only of error but of sm , and I am 
sure that were I to give expression to such a thought, 
I should be justly exposed to punishment 

Ml Grote represents his doctrme as forming the 
basis of the principle of toleration, and the opposite 
doctrme as fostermg intolerance (p 3C2 ) I reveise 
this account, and declare that the person who avows 
that he cannot distinguish between truth and error, 
IS not 111 circumstances to' exercise the virtue of tol- 
erance , for he has not discovered an eiror which he 
is bound to tolerate , and ]\Ii Grote’s pimcijile would 
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lend liiiti to refu^o tolcmtion, if c^cr he did rcncli 
poslll^c Initli llio pimcqilc of lolcrnlion^ ns I un 
dtrstund it, i**, tlmt I nm bound to tolcrntc >ilint I 
bc1lL^c, ^\l^t I imj knou, to be error, that the 
power of puni InnQ crior ns error Iins not been put 
into ni} hand*?, lins in fact been nicrcifull) uitbliold 
from me b} One who claims to be Himself the 
Jud^c I nm quite sme tliAt there is n God who 
inks thib world iii justice nnd lo\c, nnd jet I kel 
tint I must bear c\eii with the ‘*fool who snjs m 
his hcnit, riicrc is no God I Ins is nn ulci of 
lokntion, which 1 reel on n much deeper nnd jiistcr 
one than that held h\ tlio^c who eaj that truth 
^n^lcswlth the individu d, the age, and tlie circum 
stance* 

But then Mr Grotc tells us ‘ no mfiilhblc objectnt 
inirl , no common measure, no canon of c\idcnco, re 
cognized lij all, has jtt been found (p CGO ) I 
admit frtclj that we cannot obtain what a certain 
Ecbool calls an absolute critci ion of truth , for I admit 
that the ord ^ nh'^ohite is nhout the TnD^t nmntet 
Iigiblc in the language, whcthci ns ii*cd bj those 
who fnor or oppose the doctiinc it is cmplojed to 
designate I allow, fuithcr, that it is m anin to 
search for aiij one ciitciion which will settle for us 
what is truth m all matters But we ha\c tests 
quite sufTicicnt to dcteimmc for us what is truth and 
what IS ciror m man\ matters, both spoculatne nnd 
practical , these I shall cndon.\or to unfold in a tuture 
chapter (Sgcm^.) Iha\cintuiti\c cMdencc of my 




CnAPTER XI 

MAK S rOTVER OF CONCEraO'f AS A TEST OF TRUTII 

T he - word * conccnc, with its dcmati\cs “con 
ccuiblc nnd “inconccnablo, is one of the 
most ambiguous in the philosophic nomenclature of 
this country When I sa^ I cannot conceii c the dis- 
tance of a star •\\luch requires hundreds of thousands 
of jears to transmit its light to our cartli, I use the 
term in the sense of “ image or “ represent When 
I afiirm that I haae a conception of the animal 1 mg 
dom, I mean that I Inae a general notion of beings 
possessing animation "Wnicn I declare tliat I cannot 
conccnc tint God sliould be unjust, I signify tliat I 
cannot so behG^e or decide These three senses arc 
at once seen not to be the same nhen the diiforcncG 
IS pomted out We cannot easily imagine the dis- 
tance of a fi\cd star, but we decide on the c\idcncc 
produced, or bchc\c on the authority of astronomers, 
that it IS at the distance it is said to be We cannot 
image the class “ animal kingdom, for it includes 
innumerable objects, jet we can intellectually thinl 
about it, that is, about objects possessing the com 
raon attribute of animal life Wo cannot bo made 
( 251 ) 
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to decide or believe tliat Cleopatra’s Needle should 
be in Pans and Egypt at the same time, yet with 
some difficulty -we can simultaneously image it in 
both places. 

It could easily be shown that the phi’ase is used 
in all these senses in philosophy, as well as in our 
cun ent literature " By conception,” says Stewart 
{Mem c in ), " I mean that power of the mind which 
enables us to form a notion of an absent object of 
perception” Sir William Hamilton piofesses to use 
the woid in the same sense as the German Begriff, 
that IS, for the general notion formed by an mdefimte 
number of objects being joined by the possession of 
a common attribute With or without avowing it, 
philosophers have also emploj^ed it in the tlnrd sense. 
Hamilton often explams conceive by "construe m 
thought,” which must denote an act of judgment; 
he must employ it in this sense when he says it is 
inconceivable that space should have hmits Dr. 
Whewell’s arguments m favor of necessary truth are 
vahd only when he uses it in the signification of 
judging, as when he says, "we cannot conceive 
leasonmg to be merely a series of sensations ” {Phil. 
Ind Sciences, l 44 ) 

The question aiises, and must now be settled, m 
which of these senses, or m what other, is the word 
employed when man’s power or impotency of con- 
ception IS supposed to be a test of truth It is clear 
that it cannot be employed in the first-mentioned 
sense Man’s capability of imaging an object is no 
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proof of cM-^Irncc I cm picture n Iioli^oWm 
uitliout fuppo mg it to he a rtnhl) incT 

pnciU (o iiTn^e or nprc'cnl nn object i** no proof of 
iL'» lum-CM Icncc , n hhml ninn cinnol !m\c nn ulca 
of color, but Ibii «loti not proNO c\cn to him tint 
color Ini no ovi tcnce Nor con it he ««cfl in llio 
pccond ngmfic'ition nlnxc intinntcfl I cm form n 
notion of n of inemnidH vithoiU henij. con 
xmcnl tint mcmmitH wore oxer rein h\ niiN^inmnn 
hemfj In tlit^c fcn ei of the xxonli IIiLre n >niicli 
conuixnhlo hx mm winch Im no oMstcncc, nitic'?i^ 
inconecixnlilc h\ nnn xxliich lmi nn cMstonco Con 
crixnhihtx rvml mconctixibihU nn hoempluxed n 
n Ic^t of tnith onU m the thinl numm^ of the 
tcnii, fi.« rtgmfx mg ‘•cmi'tniom thou^jlit (xxlnlcxcr 
timt mnx tnenn), judge or decide 
Both the <kf<.udor<and oppo cri of mlmiixc Initb 
Inxc been m tbc xxa> of going from t!ie one of 
tbc 0 jncmmgn to tbc other Jhinilton n«n iho 
phm c both m the fint and third of thc^c pienifica 
J jom XTjihojjt pDTConmfy ihit Jhr^ nrc nol iho 'vmjr , 
xnd it w xerj niucb hccm c of this nmbigintx lint 
he IS able to nnkc it appcir tint tbtre is a contra 
diction in human thought lie nx;:, on the one 
hand, that xxo cannot concoixc ppaco or time as 
xnthont hounds, which must mc'in, xxlicn properly 
interprolcd, lint we must nlwax*s gixc a boundary 
m the imngc xvc form of it But then he tells us, on 
the other hand, tint xrc are altogether unable to 
conccixc space or time ns hounded, that is, xvhen 
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rightly imclerstoocl, we cnmiot he made to judge or 
decide that it has hounds He has coiisli noted a set 
of opposed piopositions as to space, time, and 
infinity, the seeming contiadiction aiising very 
miicli fiom the double signification of the woid 
^'conceive” (See Ait on ^'^Unconditioned” in Dis- 
cussions) But t^’xi philosophei vho has made the 
most fi eqnrnt use of the impossibility of conceiving 
the opposite ^»s a test of truth is Dr Whewell He 
telh'-tis that necessary truths are those ^'in which 
^fe cannot, even by an cfibit of imagination, oi in a 
/ supposition, conceive the leveise of tliat vhicli is as- 
seited ” Hecessaiy tiuths aie those of whicli we can- 
not distinctly conceive the contiaiy” {Phil Ind Sc, 
i. 55, 59) The phiase “imagination” and the 
phrase “ distinctly ” might lead us to think that by 
“conceive” we are to undei stand “image,” yet we 
must attach a difleient meaning to it when he tells 
ns more accurately of necessaiy tiuths that we 
“ see ” them which must mean “judge ” them 
“ to be tiue bj'' thinking about them, and see that 
they could not be otherwise ” [Ib , p 20 ) But so 
loosely does he use this test, that he declaies that 
laws acknowledged to be' discovered by expeiiment, 
such as the laws of motion and of chemical affinity, 
are such that it is inconceivable that they should 
not be tiue “For how, in fact, can we conceive 
combinations otherwise than as definite m kind and 
quantity*?” “We cannot conceive a woild m which 
this should not be the case” [Ib , i 400) When 
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Hie {Icftnden of fHiid'imcnt'il truth fall into such 
nmbiguil) of phn'^colog), nnil nppl^ tlicir test so 
nn iti’^ficlonh, there is some c\ci\‘^c for tlio^c i\ho 
cnlici'^c niul oppose them ^shcn the) (nko (itl\anlogc 
of their mistnl es. 

I sa) “ omc c\cu«c/ for I cannot allow tliat this 
IS an entire justification of Mr Mill nhen lie uses 
the wonl, ns I shall show he does *0 mnii} thner 
ent senses, and nhen, in cnlici 111^ Ilninilton and 
Mhcwell, he omplo\s it m a \va\ the) ^^olll(l not 
In^e nllontd Mr Mill is nunre tint, nhtn Sir 
M ilham IlnmiUon h wi^hm^, to hniio out his full 
mesnirig, he ii*os such phn«cs as think and 
**con«lnic m Ihou^ht and Dr \\ IicnncII, ^\hl!c ho 
also u OS the nonl “think, is careful to represent 
Conceptions ns modifications of rundamcntal Ideas, 
ailiicU he enumerates and eh sificj Mr Mill alwajs 
employs the phra«c in a \aguc manner, and often in 
more than one siQnifcation He must use it in the 
son«o of “linage’ or “picture when hcea^s, “Mo 
cannot concenc a hue without brtadth we can 
form no mcnUal picture of sucli a line (JSor^ic, B n 
c a § 1 ) Tliw IS all true, but it is nl o true that 
we can form an abstract notion of Fuch a line 
Tie states that Dr M hew tils idea of nect ‘'arj tnitli 
IS “a proposition, the negation of aaiiicU is not 
only false, but inconccia able But then, in criticis- 
ing this test, ho uses the a\ord in quite a diflcrcnt 
sense ‘ ‘When wq Imac often seen and thought two 
things togctlicr, and Ime never in one instance 
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riglitlj understoocl, we cannot be made to judge or 
decide that it has bounds He has constructed a set 
of opposed piopositions as to space, time, and 
hifimty, the seeming contradiction aiismg very 
much fiom the double signification of the word 
“conceive” (See Ait on “Unconditioned” m Dis- 
ciissiojis) But^fh^^^'' philosopher who has made the 
most frequent jhse of the impossibility of conceiving 
the o]^osite ^^s a test of truth is Dr Whewell He 
telUr-Ais that necessary truths are those “ui which 
^fe cannot, even by an effort of imagmation, or in a 
^ supposition, conceive the reveise of that which is as- 
/ seited ” Necessary truths are those of which we can- 
not distinctly conceive the contraiy ” (Phil Ind Sc , 
i 55, 59) The phrase “imagination” and the 
phrase “ distinctly ” might lead us to think that by 
“ conceive ” we are to understand “ image,” yet we 
must attach a diffeicnt meaningr to it when he tells 

O 

us more accurately of necessary truths that we 
“ see ” them which must mean “judge ” them 
“ to be true by thinking about them, and see that 
they could not be otherwise ” [Ih , p 20 ) But so 
loosely does he use this test, that he declares that 
laws acknowledged to be' discovered by experiment, 
such as the laws of motion and of chemical affinity, 
are such that it is inconceivable that they should 
not be true “For how, in fact, can we conceive 
combmations otherwise than as definite m kind and 
quantity “ We cannot conceive a world in which 
this should not be the case” (lb, i 400) "When 
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tho (Icfcnilcr^ of fuml'wncntM initli full into such 
nniljiguit} of plirr^colog}, niid nppl^ their test fo 
\in '\li‘'ractoril^, there n some c\cu c for Iho'sc ^vho 
crittc}«o niul oppose tliom vhen tlic^ tnl o niUnnlngo 
of their mistake'^ 

I “ eomo c\cu^c/ for 1 cinnot nllo\\ that tin*! 
IS an entire ji^tificTtion of Mr Mill ^ilicn lie 
the \Nonl, as I ‘<lnll ^llO\\ lie doe*, in so nnn\ clifilr 
cut Fcii'^os, niul \\hon, m criticising Hamilton and 
Mlieucll, he crnplo}/* it in n na} lhc\ uonUl not 
In\c allowed Mr Mill is aware Unt, when Sir 
A\ ilham Hamilton ia wMimg to bring out his full 
meaning, he u«cs such phrases as flunk, ami 
“construe m thoujit nml Dr Mhcwcll, while he 
also u«cs the wonl “think, is careful to represent 
Conceptions n« modifications of rumhimonfnl Ideas, 
a^lllch he cnumcntcsnml cla«Mfics. Mr Mill nlwnjs 
employs the phra e in a \nguc manner, and often in 
more than one sigiiifcation lie must u o it in tlio 
sense of “imago or“piclurc when he sa}s, “Me 
cannot cflnccjic n line aMJbowl bnnrlJb, we ran 
form no menial picture of such a line (/oj/ic, 13 n 
c. \ 1 1 ) Tins is nil true, but it is nl o true that 
we can fonn nn abstract notion of sncli a lino 
lie slates that Dr M hcwclls idea of nocc«s ^^3 truth 
is “a proposition, tho negation of which is not 
only fill e, but inconceivable But then, in criticis- 
ing this test, he u‘'C3 the wonl in quite a difilront 
sense “AVhen we have often scon and thought two 
things togcUicr, and liaac never in one instance 
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either seen or thought of them separate, there is, by 
the primary law of association, an increasmg diffi- 
culty, which in the end becomes msuperable, of con- 
ceiving the two things apart” (76, §6) It is clear 
that while Dr WheweU uses the phiases as applica- 
ble to a 2 noposition declared to be true, Mr Mih 
em^iloys it in the sense of mental pictures joined by 
association This is one other instance of an am- 
phiboly, which we have noticed before, and which 
will lequne to be noticed again in examining Mr 
Mill’s attempt to explam necessity of thought by 
association of ideas 

He tells us, “The history of science teems with 
inconceivabilities which have been conquered, and 
supposed necessaiy truths, which have fiist ceased 
to be thought necessaiy, then to be thought 
true, and have finally come 'to be deemed im- 
possible ” (p 150 ) And then he gives us once 
more his famous case of persons not being able 
to conceive of antipodes, being “merely the effect 
of a strong association” But let us understand 
precisely in what sense our forefathers had a diffi- 
cultj?- m conceiving the existence of antipodes It is 
evident that they could have httle difficulty in 
imagining to themselves a round globe with persons 
With their feet adhering to it ah around Their 
difficulty lay m decidmg it to be true, and the 
difficulty was mcreased by the veiy vividness of the 
picture of men, as they would have said, with their 
feet upward and their head downward. It is clear 
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Uni Mr Mill, ^Nhcn he npphu it to Buch n cvc, 
miipt be U5iiig fhc ^\orTl m (ho fcn<c of nnd 

*‘bchc>c lJul kt \n iimlcr*tnml on vlnt ground 
our nnee lors fell n fhniciilt> in ^icldrn^ their judj^ 
nicnl nnd belief Not bee'll! e of niu mppond 
intuition or ncce truth,— 1 nm not nwnre tint 
thei cionpjH lied to «Mch, not t\en bcenn e of n 
Ftron ,3 n ocnUoii but beciu e the nllegcd fict 
Beemed contnrj to n Inw of inturt C'^tabli bed b^ 
ob crvition A gaUicred c\poncncc fecincd to 
f how Uni there wnfl nn nb'ohitc up nnd down, nnd 
Uintluiw bodies tended dowiiwnn) , nnd thn*, and 
not on run a jtnon ground**, did the) nrguc Umt 
tlien. cotild not be nutipode**, nn jtcr'oin ^o itintcd 
would fall nwn) into a lower Bpnee As a inrrow 
c\penencQ Ind created the diflicuU), fo it could 
rcmoic it b) giMUo its n mow of the enrtli m n 
nn. s of imltcr, cnu-in^, humnn beings to ndhero 
to it oicr Jt3 whole Biirfice And Mich n ease 
docs not ill the Iciat tend to pro\c, that truths 
which n re Been to he (niths nt once, nnd without 
a gathered c\pencncc, could c\cr he hct aside h) n 
further e\pericncc that a con cions intelligent 
boin^ could bo nindc to regard hinnoir as non c\is*r 
iHg, tbnt be could bchc\c him<*clf ns liniing been 
in OMslcnce before ho existed, or that ho could ho 
led to allow tlint two Btnnght lines inicht enclose 
a space in the constellation Onon 

It Ls in the highest degree expedient, nt the stage 
to which incntil science has come, that the word 
ir 
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^ conceive/ and its derivatives, should be abandoned 
altogether m such a connection ; as being fitted to 
confuse our ideas and mislead our judgments The 
greatest and wisest philosophers have not appealed 
to the possibility or impossibility of conception as 
tests of truth or falsehood, but have pomted to other 
and clearer and more decisive criteria^ 


^ The printing of this work had pro- 
ceeded thus far, when I observed that 
Ml M , m 6th edition of Logic, just 
published, has been obliged, in defend- 
ing himself against Mr Spencer, to 
notice that “conccne” might signify 


lief" (i 303 ) But ho himself con- 
tinues to take advantage of the am- 
biguity, t\hiLh IS gi cater than he yet 
sees I hat e been laboi ing for years 
to make metaphjsicians peiccite the 
ambiguity. 
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BELrEviDCNcc kNf) srcEsstn Tiir TUhrs OP mumov 

M r, mill frccU ndmits lliD o\istcnco nnd tho 
\cnc>t3 of intuitu c perception** But he hn*! 
lot inquired into their nature^ their mode of opem 
lion, their Inn**, their to‘?L‘*, or their liinili- ^^h'lt ho 
has fnded to do niiut be undertni on othen , nnd 
in llic procc s it •will be reen thnl intuition has quite 
ns nnportnnt a place in the mind ns fcn^ation, n&'o- 
cntion, or nn} of Mr Mills f norite pnnciplo«, nnd 
tint it must be embmeed nnd hnac n distinct pheo 
allotted to it 111 a suflicicnt thcor} of our mental 
opcntions. 

Our mtmtions nre n)J of the mtiiro of perception^ 
in iNhich we look on objects known or apprehended 
on fopantc objecU, or on objects compared with one 
nnolhcr Sometimes the objects nre present, nnd wo 
look on them directly, bj tlio Bcn^cs nnd self-con 
sciousncss In otlicr eases thej nre not present, hut 
still we hn\c nn npprchen* 5 ion of them, nnd our con 
Motions, whether beliefs or judgments, proceed upon 
tins apprehension A "very diflcrcnt account has 
often been guen of them. According to IxDckc, llio 

( sa) 
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mind in intuition looks at ideas, and not at tilings. 
According to the theory elaborated by Kant, and so 
far adopted by Hamilton, it is possessed of a priori 
forms, which it imposes on objects Such views are 
altogether mdefensible, and have m fact hindered the 
ready reception of the true doctrme Making our 
intuitions mere ideas or forms in the mmd, they have 
very much separated them fiom realities The in- 
tmtions I stand up for are aU mtmtions of things. 
In opposition to M Comte and his school m all its 
branches, I hold that man is so constituted as to 
know somewhat of things, and the relations of things 
What we Imow of things, with their relations, on the 
bare mspection or contemplation of them, constitutes 
the body of mtuitive truth, and the capacity to dis- 
cover it is called mtuition Taken m this sense, the 
exercise of mtiution is not opposed to experience, 
but is in fact an experience only it is not a gathered 
experience 5 it is a singular experience at the basis 
of all collected experiences 

Our mtuitive perceptions are all, m the first in- 
stance, individual or smgular. Thus, by the external 
senses, we observe an extended and coloied surface 
before us, or by the internal consciousness we ex- 
peuence ourselves m a certain state of thought and 
feeling. Our veiy mtuitive judgments or com- 
parisons are smgular On finding that a paiticular 
rod. A, is of the same length as another lod, B, and 
that B IS of the same length as a thiid rod, C, we at 
once declaie that A is equal to C But we can gen- 
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cnlizo thc«c lnl^ltl^c judgment'^, nnd Ihdn thc> bo* 
conic mavinis or T\roms We sec tlmt ^rhnt js true 
of the rods A, B, C, would nlso be of the rods D, E, 
P, or of ftiij other objects found cqinl to one nn 
other, nnd we feel ourscUcs entitled to dcchre thnt 
“thingb which are equal to the same thing arc equal 
to one another As the generihzation js the result, 
not of an intuitnc, but a d)scurbi\c procec®, it is 
po ^ible that error ma^ creep into it, that the gener 
alized cNproesion of our original perceptions ma^ be 
mutilated or c\nggcratccl But on the supposition 
thnt the generalization has been properly conducted, 
the ma\im is as certain as tho induidual perception 
IS allowed to be 

By standing up for this distinction bclw con what we 
ma> call our spontaneous nnd our generalized mtui 
tions, a\c can answer nn objection urged against the 
CMstencc of necessary truth b;y Mr Mill “The a cry 
fact that the question is disputed, disproves tho 
alleged impossibility Those against a\hom it is 
needful to defend the belief winch is affirmed fo ho 
necessary, arc unmistal able examples that it is not 
necessary (p 150 ) But avlmt is the dispute ? It 
IS commonly not as fo the belief but simply as to 
avbcther it is intuitiac, avhich, ns Mr Mill knows nnd 
assorts, js not to be settled by intuition Take only 
one example the sums of equals are equals , there 
13 no dispute as to the truth of this IVhat Mr 
Mills school objects to is, that it should be represent- 
ed 03 mtuitne But agam, a\hat tho upholders of 
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necessary truth maintain is, not that every man must 
hold speculatively by intuitive truth, that is, hold by 
it m the generalized form given it by philosophers ; 
hut that all believe m, and spontaneously act upon, 
their individual primitive perceptions It is quite 

V 

possible for Mr Mill to maintam that the law of 
cause and effect is not necessary or umveisal, and 
that there may be a phenomenon without a cause m 
the Dog-star, but meanwhile it will be found that 
on any given occurrence presentmg itself, he will 
look for something as producing it 

If we look caiefuUy mto the nature of the mtui- 
tive perceptions of the mind, they will be found to 
be of three kinds Some of them are of the nature 
of Primitive Cognitions the object is now jiresent, 
and we look upon it It is thus we are conscious of 
self as existing m a particular state This being 
self-evident, we cannot be made to regard ourselves 
as non-existent, and not m that particular state In 
other exercises our intuitions are of the nature of 
Primitive Beliefs , the object is not present, but we 
contemplate it, and discover that it is of such a na- 
tuie It is thus that we believe o^f space, that it 
does not cease when our eye is no longer able to 
follow it this appears from the very natuie of space , 
and having such a conviction, we cannot be made to 
believe that space, at the point at which it ceases to 
be invisible, should come to a termination Again, 
some of our intuitions are of the nature of Primitive 
Judgments, m which by bare mspection we discover 
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rchtions botvrccn Hungs apprehended Thus we arc 
told first of one man that he died nt the age of fiflj, 
and then of another man lint he died at the ago of 
fill}, and we at once declare that the tuo men died 
nt the same age, and this being OMdentfrom the 
contemplation of the thmg«», we cannot be made to 
decide ollicn\isc 

Tlic tnilh reached b^ intuition m these its three 
forms IS of course limited, — ^is confined, indeed, 
Mitliin aer) stringent boimdnnc** It is narrowed, 
first of all b} the original inlets, which are the out 
ward and inward scn«:es, and secondly, b} the limit* 
cd capacity of man to di^^coacr what is nnoKcd m 
this primitiac stock Wlnt intuition ma} do of itself 
IS best seen in mathematical demonstration, m 
which every step taken is «cen to be true at once, 
on the bare contemplation of tlie figures or num 
bors, and b) which we icach a bod) of tnith of im 
mcn«c scientific anlue But the main sen ice of iii 
tuition consists in its furnishing a point from which 
exponenco may start, and a foundation on which to 
build Our original perceptions ho at the basis of all 
our acquired one« I allow that our acquired ones, 
obtained b) a gathered cxpcnonco, carry us far bc- 
)ond our pnmituc perceptions But m fact intui 
tions, for example those of sense and consciousness, 
mingle with nil our mental operations, and upon 
them wo must fall back m the last resort, when 
required to specify the ground on which cxpencnce 
rests 
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Keeping these explanations and distinctions in 
vieW; it should not be difficult to find tests of intui- 
tion The primary mark I hold to be Self-Evidence 
The evidence is m the objects, and is discerned by 
the mind on the bare contemplation of them From 
the meie inspection of consciousness we perceive 
self in some action or under some afieetion Fiom 
the simple apprehension of 2 | 2 we see that it 
makes 4 j^ud wherever there is Self-Evidence there 
will also be Necessity But let us observe carefully 
what this necessity consists in It is not a fatalistic 
necessity imposed upon us from without, and for any- 
thing we know m an arbitrary manner It is neces- 
sity arising solely from the nature of thmgs as the 
same is perceived by the mind ^ Tins conviction of 
necessity may assume two forms, a positive and a 
negative On the bare contemplation of 2 [ 2 1 see 
that it must make 4 this is the positive form I 
am further constrained to decide that it cannot be 
otherwise, that 2 [ 2 cannot be 3, or 5, or any other 
number this is the negative form These two forms 
depend on each other, or lather they both depend 
on the Self-Evidence , and we may ui argument of 


1 Mr Herbert Spencer, following m 
tins respect Sir Willnm Hamilton, 
stands up for Neccssit\ as a test of 
ultimate tiutli, but o\eilooks Sclf- 
Eiidcnce, the CMdcnce in the thing 
looked at “ No matter wliat he calls 
these indcstiaictililo relations [of Con-" 
Ecioiisncss, using concciousness m a 
aery aaguc and pcncitcd sense], no 
matter wliat be supposes to bo their 


meanings, he is completely fettered by 
them Their indcstiuctibilitv is tho 
proof to him that Ins consciousness is 
imprisoned within them” (Forln Rev 
No V ) I have given a more pleasant 
account of them The necessity is\ 
not n fetter or a prison, but a convic- 
tion arising fiom an immediate per- 
ception of the nature of the thing 
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nn} 1 md employ the one or oilier oa may suit our 
purpose And na is the nalurc of the ongiml per 
ccption, Eo 13 Uic precise mture of the conMClion of 
necessity M c ha\ c seen Uiat our intuitions maj he 
of the nnliiro of cognitions of beliefs or of judg 
ments, and ^vhatc\c^ tlic intuition bo, must ad 
hero to it, and cannot be made to gi\c our a® ent to 
tlic opposite Thus if our intuition be a cognition 
of ail object ns c\i«tmg, nc cannot be made to ao- 
knoulcdgo it as non*c\i ling jfl knou self ns think 
mg, I cannot be made to allow that it is not (innknig 
Again, if our intuition be a belief, «uch as that I saw 
a particular person ac^terdn^,! cannot be made to 
bclic\c that I did not «ec him llio same is true of 
our judgments clccedmo that two Ftraight lines can 
not enclo c a space, I cannot be made to allou that 
thc} can form a do cd figure Thus understood, 
the neco«sitj of coinictcn (ami nut be mere inca 
pacjtj of cortOJMiig/ becomes a ‘'ntcriun of fiindn 
ment il trL*h, clour and '•crliin, and not difTicult of 
applicnt on 

To tlic c omo baao added Universality But the 
pbrn c has been ii«cd in two difilrtnt pignifications 
As employed by some, it means the univer'ahly of 
the truth In this Fcn«c the universality is involved 
III the necessity , we cannot be made to believe that 
two straijjbt bnos sliould enclo«o a space at any time 
or in any world Ibus understood, the test of uni 
aersality is not dinerciit from that of necessity , but 
os pro'jcntmg the conviction under a very important 
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aspect, it may often be usefully employed in deter- 
mining whether a tiutli is intuitive But Univer- 
sality may also mean bemg entertained by all men 
This propel ty of intuitive truth may be moic apiiio- 
priately designated li}'- Catholicity or Common Con- 
sent This quality does belong to all primary truth, 
and where it is found it ma}'- be regarded as a pre- 
sumption that the truth is mtuitive But it is not 
a proof, for it may spimg not so much fiom any m- 
born pimciple as fiom the unifoimity to bo found 
in the experience of all men All men expect that 
the sun will rise to-moiiow, not from any intuitive 
pimciple, but from the gathered observations of the 
past carried forward to the future 

These two then, Self-Evidence, and Necessity with 
implied Universality, are the decisive tests of mtui- 
tive truth. All mtuitive truths possess these charac- 
teristics, no others do The question now to be 
discussed is, Can these marks be produced by Asso- 
ciation of Ideas, or by Experience, the two princi- 
ples from which Mr Mill gets all our general con- 
victions 

(1) “As for the feeling of necessity, or what is 
termed a “ necessity of thought, it is of all mental 
phenomena positively the one which an inseparable 
association is the most evidently competent to gen- 
erate ” (p 299) Tn answer to this it can be shown, 
in the first place, that m many cases of immediate 
and necessary conviction we have not two ideas to 
be associated Tins holds of our primitive cogmtions 
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nnd pnmilnc bchcfs Tnl c ilio con^ciousncyi ^Inch 
tbc iiifttut Ins of ft PCftsation, or nthcr of self iw 
ecnticn< Here v c cannot point fo tN\ o objects "w Inch 
]m^c been often logclhcr vc litwc on!} one object, 
the Fcnlient self ns existing, nnd we cannot bo made 
to knon it rs not existing or not sentient Agnin, I 
remember tlmtIa\TS under n pociilinr Fcn«alion of 
pnm Ino dn^s ngo I nc\cr had the same feeling be- 
fore, llio object IS one, nnd there has been no repe- 
tition, and therefore no ft««ocmtion can ha\c been 
formed, and }ctl haac the mo'^t perfect ft«siimnco 
that I oxL^ted tno dnjs ngo under that sensation, 
and I cannot be made to hchca c othcr\Msc Tlicso 
arc eases of intuition ntlovod b} Mr Mill (see r, q), 
but in winch a ocialion cannot gcncnlo the con 
Mction 

In other ca«cs, I admit that there is n combination 
of two ideas or two objects, tlmt !«;, tho«c ma\Inch 
ave institute a companion or pronounce a judgment 
But cacn in such (he judgment is pronounced not 
in consequence of the mere ocinlion, but on ft 
companion of the tilings brought together '\^ hnt 
Mr Mill moans bj the feeling of nccossitj, which 
can he generated bj his examples, is ca idcnt from 
his examples “Mnn> persons aaho haac been fright- 
ened m childhood can ncacr bo nlonc in the darl 
aailhout irrepressible terrors Many a person is un 
able to rcaisit ft particular place, or think of a partic- 
ular event, avathout recalling acute feelings of grief 
or reminiscences of Buffering’ (p 2G5) This is a 
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very glaring example of mistakmg the pomt to he 
/ proven Mr Mill is aware Avhat those who hold 
necessary truth mean by it “ Necessary,” says Mr 
Mill, according to Kant’s definition, is, that of which 
the negation is impossible ” But the necessity winch 
he looks at and accomits for is of a very difierent 
character , it is not a necessity of conviction, of 
belief, or judgment, but is a mere association of two 
ideas or thoughts, so that the one never comes up 
without the other He explains his meaning 
“ When an association has acquired the character of 
inseparability, when the bond between the two 
has been thus firmly riveted, not only does the idea 
called up by the association become, in our con- 
sciousness, inseparable from the idea which suggested 
it, but the facts or phenomena answeimg to those 
ideas come at last to seem inseparable m existence 
things which we are unable to conceive apait, appear 
incapable of existing apart” (p 191) The word 
“ conceive ” has here come in with all its ambiguity, 
and the two things denoted by it, having an idea, 
and judging or decidmg, are here represented as 
being one But the Lwo are very difierent The 
flight m childhood may long contmue to raise up 
teiror, but cannot of itself cieate conviction, as 
may be seen in the case of, multitudes who expe- 
rience the fear but have never beheved in ghosts 
When Pascal was crossing a bridge in a cairiage, 
the two leaders took flight and plunged into the 
Seme , tlie shock bioke the tiaces, and the carriage 
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romamctl on <Iic bnnk of (he prcci{)ico, ever nflcr 
he felt ft? if there an on hi*’ left linncl, find 
hnd n chnir phcod there to (mnquillirc hii mind 
Hut this n* ocintion, while it mi«cd the painful iden, 
did not conMnee Ins judgment that there w ns net 
nallj ft n\cr c\cr running nt his left hnnd I nc\cr 
pa'js ft particular epot without being reminded of ft 
aouthfid companion whom I met there for tlia last 
time before Ins rcmo\ftl from tins world, but tins 
necQcntion of m^ fnend nnd the spot lia® not con 
Miiccd me thnt the two Imac anj real connection 
The mother nc\er thinks of n parliculnr church janl 
walhout remembering that her boj sleeps there , 
hilt she docs not therefore think thnt her child will 
bo there forc\cr, on the contrary, she innj finnlv 
bclic\c tlmthc will ri«c ngnin 
(2 ) Tu«t fts little can c\pencnco, I mean a 
gathered c\pcncnco, create (he fclf-cMdcncc nnd 
its consequent nccc«sita A truth readied h^ an 
accumulation of instances cannot ho Fclfc\idcnt, for 
the evidence is collectet from the wm^onwil.^ of 
nmnj, perhaps of innumerable ca«cs. ^cltIlcr is it 
nccompanicd with nn\ conMction of necessity ^Ve 
do not fttfirm of a general law thus di colored that 
the oppo:Jitc of it is impossible, nnd we allow tlmt 
there mnj be exceptions Some persons arc so 
Ritufttcd lint tliey see crows dnilj, nnd tboj Imao 
ncicr seen them with nnj other color thnn black, 
they hftic sufTicicnt ciidcncc of the general laiv 
that crows arc of tins color, and when the idea of a 
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ciow comes up before tliem, it will always be in a 
sable ■’biie but it is not self-evident that ciows 
are black j and tliey do not decide that they must 
be of this color, or that theie cannot possibly be 
white crows in any other woild which God has 
made. 

We have seen, m a foimer chajiter, that the mind 
IS endowed with a capacity of observing relations 
Some of these are discoveied by a process of length- 
ened obseivation It is thus we know that all mat- 
tei attiacts other mattei, and that the elements of 
bodies have certain chemical affinities wffiich can be 
expiessed in numeiical piopoitions But theie aie 
other relations wffiich can be discerned unmediately. 
Li saying so, I do not affiim that they are noticed 
independently of thmgs compared , I mean that 
they are discovered on the contemplation, the baie 
contemplation, of the objects, and without a gatheied 
experience or an induction of instances Thus, on 
comparing my conscious self of the present moment 
with the lemembered self of yesterday, I at once, 
and without any mediate pi oof, declaie an identity 
of person A tiiangle being a figure wuth three 
angles, I need no expeiiments to convince me tliat 
one of the angles bemg a pait is less than the whole, 
and that the three angles make up the wdiole I 
may never have tried wdiether I could enclose a 
space by two straight Imes I do not requiie to tiy 
it, for I see it at once; and I would declaie of any 
apparent or professed attempt to make them form a 
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dosed figure, tint it must iiuoUc eoinc deception, 
«i)d tint the tno lines ennnot be htmiglit 

Mr Mill dcri\LS ^\]nt arc reckoned mini 

li\c truths b^ “simple cnuinemtion ^Mthoiit a 
1 nown exception, a method ^\hich Bacon declares 
to be “puenic* and melc^^s, ns the next instance 
Din^ pro\c nn exception “Jbe principles of num 
ber and geometry arc dul} and Fal^factonl} pro\cd 
b} Hint method alone nor arc the} sii ccptiblc of 
nn\ oUicr proof (/oyic, B tii c. \xi | 2) Tins 
makes (he cMdcnoc for timdictn Uicsl axioms (ho 
Fame in 1 iiul ns that which the Hindu lias for water 
hcing always liquid, as that which we have for 
crows htin^ hhick all over the iim\cr*o , and for the 
aUcrnatioii of daj and night continuing forc>cr 
AVo 500 nou hou he «hoiiId be obliged in logical 
conai‘‘lenc 3 to imnitam that two and two ma^ make 
fiNC in other worlds 1 meet this b} sliowing that 
llicrc IS an c entml diflcrcnco between the two 
eh «cs of cn«cs In the one we see nothing in the 
nature of things to necessitate the Jm , we adhere 
to it Fnnpl> on the ground of the number of nistan 
CCS, and we can readily be made to bchc^c that 
the law IS limited in range, and Hint there arc ex 
ceptions But in (he other cln«s the relation is m 
the aery nature of the things, we disco\cr it at 
once hj loot ing at the Hungs, we behc\c it to hold 
whcrc\crHic things exist, and we ennnot be made 
to decide olhcHMsc In order to account for the 
conviction of necessity and universality winch 
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attaches to mathematical truth, Mr Mill refers to 
the cu'cumstance that geometrical curves admit of 
bemg distinctly painted m the imagination, so that 
we have " mental pictures of, all possible combina- 
tions of lines and angles ” [Logic, B. n c v § 5 ) 
But what, I ask, makes he of algebraic demonstrar 
tions, where there can be no such painting of the 
imagination, while yet there is the same necessity ? 
And I call attention to the circumstance that men- 
tal pictures do not constitute an accumulation of in- 
stances, or tend m the least to biing the case imder 
the law of simplex enumeratio They do, however, 
serve a purpose They enable us to perceive more 
clearly the nature of the objects, and to conceive the 
“possible combinations of angles and figures,” so 
that we see the certamty and necessity of the truth 
Supposing, he says that two straight Imes after 
diverging could again converge, “we can tiansport 
ourselves thither m imagination, and can fiame a 
mental image of the appeaiance which one or both 
the lines must present at that point, which we may 
rely upon as bemg precisely similar to the leality” 
The clearness of the image does help us, but it is 
simply in the way of givmg us an apprehension of 
the “ reality,” and thus enabling us to pronounce a 
judgment on which we may “ lely ” 

By means of these tests we can without much 
difficulty distinguish between truths Avhich are intm- 
tive, and truths which are reached by a gathered 
experience We have seen that Mr MiU proceeds 
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on (l>c'p CT\i<r\n (Vo c’, i ) Ami if nn^ one a\i11 
fiKe tlji tronljlo lo looJ ImcI upon llic clnpter m 
>r]jiclj 1 Im\o co!)n.Jctnii'» ** \»lini joji-*, lit njl) cl 
tint Vlf I w<l(.ncc, nml Ncct< it\ mill 
co^cr, uncfion, nml nil (!u intintnc |iniioi 

jilc** lie Ii n\onnI llul n*< not following out ihc c 
cn^frirt can LfpienlnUx, lie rxjcd^n** intuiliM, nml 
hbnr^ lo l (nlilt li ollitnvi t, on j»!riml 

llic L Il'-I* «|Uit< clorK i\ml lUd »\il\ ns llio'»c 
pcl^nonUd^cil li\ lum llmcc lln liLlcro^cncou 
clnrncl<r of lu^ lluon, lool « if it i'IckkI 

nl!oj,c!lKr on *cn itiun, nml wnt ronO l>v n ocn 
Ijon, l>nt rtqum i to he hultn ttl on nil pulo hi in 
luttion toketp It from fiUinf, It ix onli h) 
oll\ orrMn^ out lh(.*t It t*i lliatuc can con Irutt 
a con‘i''ttnl Kiftcm of j»lulo opl»}, in vinch we j^ixo 
to inluiiion nil'll htlon^n to inimiion, ami to c\po- 
ncncc ulnt btlonjjH to t\j>ti<nc« I/tt u'l non in 
quire Mhcllicr our coiuittion rm to c'lu.ilion can 
ft iml tilt tt U of iiituttion 
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O N tins subject a mucb sounder doctrine than 
that entertained by most metaphysicians has 
been laid do\Yn by Piofessor Bam, who, bowever, 
has neglected to unfold all that is m the mental 
phenomenon -which he has noticed "As legards 
muscular exertion, there is a notable specialty, a 
radical diffeience in kind, signified by such phiases 
as ^ the sense of power,’ ‘ the feehng of energy put 
forth,’ ‘the expeiience of force or lesistance’ This 
is an ultimate phase of the human consciousness, and 
the most geneial and fundamental of all our con- 
scious states By this experience [obseive, not a 
gatheied experience] we body forth to ourselves a 
notion of foice or power” He believes that "the 
combined movements of locomotion are original or 
mstmctive” {Senses and Intell, pp 98, 267 ) Here, 
then, we have a perception, oiiginal and mtmtive, of 
things exercising power We are immediately con- 
scious of power exerted, and we find it producmg an 
effect Agam, things become known to us as exer- 
cismg power upon us, and we know the effect as 

( 274 ) 
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prafccding from n cm c TIiih pcrccplion of power 
cvem^od 1)} w*, nnd upon « , i‘« tlic |)^^nnr^ coQmi 
tmii of (Inn^^ on wluch nil otir jinl^incnfrt ns lo 
cm \tion nrv fouiulul Our 1 «owlt.(li,c botli of polf 
nml of c\ttnnl objects is of lliing.s cfTecliMj, nntl 
In nip, onictcd 

Mr Mill (ells u , in lu^ Logte, lint lie Ins no in 
tcnlmn of tnlcntij, into the inents of the quo tion 
of cm itioii “ns n prohKrn of Inn cenderitnl inetn 
ph\ And Mt in Ins lo^inl trcTlintnl of tlio 

fubjeet he IS e\( r tnlrvliKitip. 1 ibnd i!nf«irtiiinlclj, 
inetipln jc'il ^jKcn) 1 tloll• In the di rn ion he Jms 
confounded (in thin rt •»|>ect hi < onio of the VolU h 
inetspbs icnn*) tin pniiriple of cm ition with lint 
of Uie imifonmts of intiirc Mlieii wn tbit in 
lure is umfonn, we mom tint inlure con tilutcs a 
course or •'N tern, tint there is m it n detenniinto 
number of a.cnl'*, or nthr r n fiM d ninount of oner 
g>,nclinl or potenlnl, opcntitip, {icconbiij, to liw®, 
niul in nil nmiip^ed con titiition Tint there ih nn 
itmmblL unifonmts tn future, is di cosered bs n 
lon^, e\porn nee It n ccrlninls not tin ob\ mns truth 
forced upon us bs nn cirlj nnd ci'-t oh enntion 
ludpjiiio bj (Ip'l nppcnmiic<s lool s ns if nnturo 
often nctul Ulls^ «lennticMI\, or s\ns pwased bj m 
fiuences out of its iipbtrc llie mollier finds lier 
child m bealtli to^ln^, Picl to-morrow, better llio 
llnnlda),and dcid (lie iic\l, po fiir from hliowinj, 
n unifonnit}, it Fcoms nthcr to indicate a clmn^c of 
nf,cncj, Fprmgmg cither from nn unknown fatality 
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or the will of a supernatural being It is only as 
the result of long and patient research, conducted 
independently in the various depaitments of nature 
and of histoiy, tliat we reach the leasonable convic- 
tion that theie is a fixed system constituted amidst 
these seeming irregularities 

Now it IS, 111 fact, of this uniformity of nature that 
Mr Mill IS treating in his chapter on the “ Evidence 
of Univeisal Causation” He is right m saying of it, 
“ There must have been a time Avhen the univeisal 
prevalence of that law tliioughout natuie could not 
have been affiimed in the same confident and un- 
q^uahfied manner as at present” He is fuither right, 
so far as the uniformity of nature is concerned, when 
he says that the reasons for our reliance on it ‘‘do 
not hold in circumstances unknown to us, and beyond 
the possible range of our expeiience In distant 
parts of the stellar regions, where the phenomena 
may be entirely unldie those Avith which we are ac- 
quainted, it would be folly to afium confidently that 
this general law prevails, any more than those spec- 
ial ones which we have found to hold univei sally on 
our orvii planet The uniformity m the succession 
of events, otheiwuse called the law of causation, must 
be received not as a law of the universe, but of that 
portion of it only which is within the range of our 
means of suie observation, with a reasonable degree 
of extension to adjacent cases ” In this passage he 
identifies “ the uniformity m the succession of events” 
with “-the law of causation” But these aie not the 
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Kimo It IS quite conccnablc that there til'll ho 
>rorli]s in Inch there w n uni\crsil cansition, nnd 
no ‘'cir-cont'iincd j<^slcni of imlunl causes Some, 
ornnn^jorin fict nil of (he plicnoincim ini^ht bo 
pniduccd h} agents ncliiig from nbo\L or beyond Uic 
phcnaineiia ihcinschc**, — b^ fhc Dninc Being, 
or angel**, or deinon« In ‘»uch a ^\orId Ppnng might 
foI!o^^ ^^ll\te^ one ^car, nntl be preNtnled fiom fol 
lowing it the nc\t b) the action of a fcupra mundane 
influence, and no one would be able from the ptst 
(o anticipate the future In tins htatc of tbmgs there 
would be no innfunnil^ of physical agcneies, and ^ct 
Uicre would be an iinarmblo carnation Now the 
grand met qih^picnl question is not about the uni 
formit) of nature, but about the relation of cnasc 
and tfllch Ihere is a luomenlirj di coNtrj of tho 
difllrenco of llic two, and jet a hlndious ulcntifica 
tion of them m (he follow pxs5ngo ** riierc was a 
lime when innnj of (he phenomena of nature must 
h\>c wp]>eaTed nltogetliCT capneious mwl irregwlar, 
not go\cmcd bj aiij laws, nor steadilj consequent 
upon nnj causes Siicli pbenomonn, indeed, were 
coinmonlj in that carlj stage of human knowledge 
ascribed to the direct intcnGiition of the will of 
Borne supernatural being, and tlicrcforc still to a 
cause 

It 13 admitted that tlio groat body of mnnl ind, 
whether tliej arc or arc not persuaded of the CMst- 
ento of a uniform Bjslcm of nature, believe ns to 
every circct, os to every new thing produced, or 
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change upon an old thing, that it must have had a 
cause, whether natural or supernatuial The ques- 
tion IS, Is this hehef intuiiive^ 

This conviction can stand the tests of intuition. 
On the bare contemplation of a new phenomenon, 
that is, of a new thmg appearmg, of a thing which 
did not exist hefoie, we declare that it has had a 
pioducing cause It ceitainly appeals in veiy eaily 
life, hefoie there can be a lengthened or wide obser- 
vation 01 eiiumeiation of instances It is strong m 
veiy piimitive states of society, long hefoie manldnd 
had observed an invariable uniformity in the occur- 
rence of natural phenomena It can be shown that 
it IS necessaiy and univeisal ]\Ii’ Mill indeed tehs 
us, " I am convinced that any one accustomed to ah- 
sti action and analysis, who will fanly exert his facul- 
ties for the pm’pose, wdl, when his imagination has 
once learned to entertain the notion, find no difficul- 
ty in conceiving that in some one for mstance of the 
many firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now 
divides the universe, events may succeed one another 
at random, without any fixed law, nor can anything 
m our experience or in om: mental nature constitute 
a sufficient, or indeed any, leason for behevmg that 
this IS nowhere the case ” The phrase, " fixed law,” 
here employed, is ambiguous , it may mean a mere 
natural or physical law, such as that of attraction 
And I acknowledge at once that it is qmte possible 
to appichend and to beheve that there may be woilds 
in which new phenomena, or changes on old jDhenom- 
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conviciion of necessity But he is seen to he involved 
in hopeless perplexities "when these laws are ap- 
plied to causation For neither of them would allow 
the necessaiy conviction to be formed as to cause 
and eifect from meie experience For it is not the 
case that we never peiceive a cause without perceiv- 
ing an effect; or that we never observe an effect with- 
out also observing a cause On the con ti ary, the 
effects of causes opeiatmg, and the causes of effects 
filling under om’ notice, are vei}’’ often concealed 
fiom us Of how few of the occurrences happenmg 
in the cncle of oiu’ expeiience, or in the times in 
which we hve, aie we able to estmiate the conse- 
quences'^ In a large propoition of the physical ef- 
fects which come under our notice, the cause is not 
discovered at the time, and is only found out in the 
end by a piocess of elaboiate expermient, fitted to 
distract mstead of aiding association, and m the case 
of a laige number of the occuirences of our peisonal 
experience, or recorded in history, we never do rise 
to the discovery of the causes Again, as to the oth- 
er piecautionaiy rule, we find that in the case of 
cause and effect there is a constant formation of 
“ counter associations ” by reason of the complexity 
of the conditions which meet in the cause, and of inci- 
dents Avhicli attach themselves to the effect, and of 
the combination of each of these with a host of con- 
comitant circumstances to disturb the formation of an 
inseparable association A fiiend dies no doubt there 
has been a physical cause of the occurrence, but how 
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rmn} things prc\cnl in from <Ji rocniig or ocn jn 
quiniig nbout it, nnil fmding little F'ltnfaction in the 
contcmphtion, VC dvcll mllicron the rcgnrtl vc Ind 
for the (Icpirtcd, on Ins excellent qiinlilics, on thclo«s 
VC hn\o *>unLrotl , or,ifvc tliinl ofvint Icil to it, vc 
prefer rcfi mng the vliolo to the oppomtincnl of God. 
lint nmid«t nil thc^c coinplicntiom, nnd in spile ol 
nppcnnnces to the contmr\, irnnl iml should c\cr 
h nc clung to tlio hehef tint there is n ciiL';o,mluml 
or ‘supemntunl, to c\erj e\ent,ib n proof timt the 
coiiMclion IS deepU ponted in our nnlurt 

hen Mr Mill confines his attention to the ph^*-! 
cnl and logic d nature of ciu«ation, he throvs light 
upon the eubjoct ‘•llic statement of the cm c is 
incoinpletc unlo s in omc liapc or otlier vc intro- 
duce nil the conditions ‘In practice, tb it pnrlicu 
hr condition is usiinllv staled the cin o, vho c sJnro 
in the matter is siipcrficnll^ the most conspicuous, 
or vho c roquisitcncss to the production of the cfilct 
SVC happen to be moisting upon nt tlic moment ’ 
“Tlic real cause of the phenomenon is the asbcm 
hlagc of nil the conditions Ihcrc is nev nnd im 
porlant truth in this statement But I nm not sure 
that Mr Mill 1ns got n full mow of the ficts In 
mntcrinl nature there is nlvnjs need of the action 
of tvo or more agents in onlcr to nn cficct If n 
ball mo\cs in con oquence of another slnl it, 
there 13 need of the one hall ns veil as the other, 
and the cause, properly gpeal ing, consists of the tvo 
m n relation to each other But not onl^ is there n 
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duality or plurality in tlie cause, there is the same 
(Mr Mill has not noticed it) in the effect The effect 
consists not merelj’’ of the one haU, the ball struck 
and set in motion, but also of the other ball which 
struck it, and which has now lost part of its momen- 
tum By carrying out this doctrme, we can deter- 
mine what IS meant by " condition ” and “ occasion ” 
when the phrases are apphed to the ojieration of 
causation When we speak of an agent lequnmg a 
"condition,” an "occasion,” or "cncumstances,” m 
order to its action, we refer to the other agent or 
agents leqmred, that it may produce a paiticular 
effect Thus that fire may bum, it is necessary to 
have fuel, or a combustible mateiial In order that 
my will may move my arm, it is needful to have 
the concurrence of a healthy motor nerve So 
much for the dual or pluial agency in the cause. 
But there is a similar complexity in the effect, and 
we need a like phiase to designate the part of it 
which we do not reqmie to consider at the time. 
Thus the steam vhicli has raised a certain weight 
has expended meanwhile a certam amount of foicej 
l)ut pel sons stiiving merely to have the weight 
raised caie nothing for the other, and may call it 
" mcidental , ” which incidental part, however, may 
be the essential element ni the view of the engmeer 
who lequires to geneiate the steam In the proper 
enunciation of the cause and the effect the invaii- 
able and unconditional cause and effect there 
should be a statement of all the concuiimg antece* 
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dents, niid nil the in\ol\cd consequent'^, including 
the conditions m the can've, and the incidents m tho 
cfTect, 

cirr^mg out this doctrine consistently, ne are 
able to gi\c (^^lllch Mr Mill Ins not done) its 
proper phcc to the “Agent and “Piticnt, the 
dntinction between mIucU has been noticed m some 
form or other by most plnlo'^ophcib from the time of 
Aristotle Tlic agent and patient are ccitainly not 
to be identified amUi the cause and cfiect, but they 
are to be found in tlic cause, that is, m tlic n®scm 
binge of circumstances nccc ®iry in order to the 
production of the ctTcct llicsc circumstances or 
agencies must concur, m short, must operate on 
each other, m order to action and change Thus, m 
order to the production of uatcr, there must be both 
oxygen and hydrogen, the tuo act on each other 
according to tlicir nature and laws, and botli are 
changed and appear in the product That which 
we consider as acting may be called the Agent that 
wVneb arc regard as acted on may be considered as 
the Patient It should bcobscracd and remembered, 
that the agent under one aspect is always a patient 
under anothci, and the patient may al^o be Mca^cd 
as an a^^ent for that which acts is always acted on 
and that aa Inch IS acted on alaaays acts, and action 
IS always equal to reaction Tlic account noa\ giacn 
cn ibles us to settle a question which has often been 
started, but ncacr determmed satisfictonly The 
question is. Is tlie (fleet alavays posteiior in time to 
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tliG cause, 01 may it not be contemporaneous ? The 
answer is, that ihe complex elTect alwa^^s follows the 
comiilex cause, but that the concurient agents which 
constitute the cause may be legarded as acting on 
each other simultancouslj'’ The oxygen and the 
hydiogen influence each othei contemjioianeously, 
and aie followed by the pioduction of Avater as the 
eflect 

The leader may compare the statement now 
ofleied with that given by Mi Mill m his chapter 
Of the LaAV of Umveisal Causation” Mr Mill has 
not seen that as the cause consists in an assemblage 
of conditions, so the effect consists in an assemblage 
of consequences In the agents concurring in the 
cause tlicie is a leal distinction between agent and 
patient, Avheieas he says the distinction vanishes on 
examination^ or rather is found to be merely verbal 
He has discussed, but avowedly does not know lioiv 
to settle, the question as to Avhether the cause pre- 
cedes the effect He has also noticed the circum- 
stance, that in some cases Avhen the cause ceases, the 
effect also seems to cease, AAdiereas in others the 
effect appears to remam , but he has not been able 
to giAm a full explanation of the phenomenon The 
effect remains AAdien the assemblage of circumstan- 
ces which constitute the cause abides It is thus a 
book remains on the table as long as the table is in 
a position to uphold it It is thus oxygen and hy- 
drogen abide in water till an element with a 
stronger affinity with one of them succeeds m draw- 
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ing it off In other cn the concurrence of ngtncica 
ncting 0*5 the can c ih extr Imhk (o he brohen iij», 
nntl the eikd ce'i«LH when the comj»lc\ enn'^e Iin'« 
Ji \]»pc \rcil It H thus (hit (he bool is iiphehl in 
iiiv hind onl} fo lon^ ns 1 i>(fctch ont ni> nnn 
thus tint the room ts ilhiinin Ucd b^ d w onl^ to 
loUg, ns the sun ‘•limes, mid !» ni^ht onl^ o lon^ ns 
the Ininj) cuntmucs to bum In nil cn ls a clnn^c 
nupliLS ft new or a new Loncuireiico of 

ftotncies 

Hut we ire now in (he henrt of our nutliorh logi 
eil di cu nuns Mr Mills Zoyic Ins never been Mib* 
jotlcd (oftcin.ful review on the part iilbcr of bw 
njpporlers or opponents It deserves pueb nn c\im 
inilion beem o of its c\cc11cnte , nnd it requires it 
boenu c of Its error?, which nnn^ btudents nro nc- 
ccpting nloUg with the truth*!. ] undertike thi5 
review in the mnncdintel^ buccccdin^ cimptcra. 



c n A p 'j’ i: R X I T. 

THt. NOirO'.. 

“MOK'MAL IS ii'^unlly u'pio-ontefl fi'J rloaling 
I ^\I(h the Nofion, Jnd'jinfnf, niul LNM'-onincr 
Ml. Mill h’ls no s( jvu.ito c*\po^'tion of (ho Notion 
TIo (lealN of N.une-' d'- if Nanus <lifl not 

sjaiul lor 'i’hoiiglil'' the natuie of uliuh slioulil Innc 
been pi(.‘\ U)U' 1 \ iinest!g.t(<.(l Tin-' is sinclya dofocl 
in nn cl.iljoiatc LolmohI Ticati'-’O In In-' conllo^c^- 
.sj.il nolle )ic lias irucn us Ins thcoiv of Ihc Notion 
01 Conception. It mil be ncce='ai\ to examine it 
The Notions, that is nppiehensions of thing-, 
■which the mind can cnteifain. aic of three soits 
Firsl, Theic is the Singulai Conciete Notion, such as 
Iloinei, Virgil, Dante, ^ililton, this man, this dog. that 
daisy, that book This notion is singulai, as it em- 
braces a single object It is conciete, as it contem- 
plates the object as pos<;cssing an aggiegate of qiiah- 
tics. The consideiation of the natuic of this notion 
does not, piopcilj'’ speaking, come nndei Foimal 
Logic, ■which has to do only ith Disciiisn e Thought ; 
that IS, thought in ■\\hich there is a piocess fiom some- 
thing given or allo^Yod to something founded upon it. 

(28 G) 
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It IS fumi'«hci] to us bj intuition, pnmnnl> b) llio 
Fcnsosnnd consciousness, nnd docs not nnpl} nn} logi 
cal operation But then it comes into T/)gic A\hcn it 
IS combined uitb llic abstract nnd general notion in 
the proposition and argument Thus, A\hcn a\c sa^, 
®Tx)cl G ^\as an independent tbinl cr, the subject is 
a singular concrete notion compared with a general 
notion m the predicate Bogie, therefore, cannot 
o\cilool this notion, but it ina^ hand o\cr the 
Fpecnl discussion of its origin and \ahditj to ps^chol 
og} or mclaph\sic.s. Mr MiU gi\cs us a correct 
enough account of it, though lie docs not Fpcciall^ 
nncsiigmto its nature “A concrete name is a name 
aNhich stands for a thing (Bic.ii 1 ) 

Second, There is (he Abstract Notion It is Iho 
apprehension of a part of an object as a part, saj of 
llic bead of a horse as the head of a horse More 
tcchnicnllj it is the apprehension of nn attribute 
“An abstract name is a name which Blands for nn 
♦ attribute of a tiling (iZ») In tins latter sense the 
part cannot c\ist separate from the whole thus 
transparency cannot exist apart from a transparent 
objCct, sucli as gln«s or ice But though nn abstract 
quality cannot exist apart fiom nn object, it is not to 
bo regarded as a nonentity or a fiction of the mind 
Rationality cannot exist apart from a rational being, 
but it has a rent existence in a rational being, such 
n.s man 

On account of the dcfcctiae \icw which he takes 
of the intellectual faculties of man, Mr Mill has not 
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been able to fumisb an adequate account of the 
Abstract Notion Speaking of the notion of length 
without breadth, “ According to what appears to me 
the sounder opinion, the mind cannot form any such 
notion , it cannot conceive length without breadth ” 
(B I c vm 7 ) And ni his recent woik, “ The ex- 
istence of Abstract Ideas the conception of the 
class qualities by themselves, and not as embodied 
in an individual is effectually piecluded by the 
law of Inseparable Association” (p 314) The 
ambiguous word “ conceive ” has once more cast up 
without his telling us in what sense he employs it 
I should say that m these passages he uses it in the 
sense of "image,” in which signification the state- 
ment is true I believe that length cannot exist 
except 111 an extended object which has also breadth, 
and I am sure that I can image length only in an 
extended object He adds, that the mind "can only, 
ui contemplating objects, attend to their length, ex- 
clusively of their other sensible qualities, and so 
determine what properties may be predicated of 
them in virtue of their length alone ” This is not a 
sufficiently comjirehensive account of the Abstract 
Notion , but it implies that there is more than a 
mere image If we niquire carefully into its nature, 
we shall find that as a thought it implies not only 
attention but a comparative act W e apprehend the 
attiibute to be an attiibute of the conciete object, 
thus compaiing the jiart and whole This apprehen- 
sion is the Abstiact Notion, and we can compare the 
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allnbnlc npt)ixhcmlc<l wilh other nfln^utc®, or AMth 
concrete object** of A nrioti** 1 lud**, And innKc nflmin 
tion^ or dinjAl 'Iliu on jitrctiMn^ a cone of 
O'* a c<nurit< ohnet, aal cm in nh^lncl 
tliouphl fi\ on the , and from the contcniphi 
tjon of It we jniplit hj a further ah tnctioii fi\ on 
tlic come ftclion" nml Iia a proct**'! of rcA oniUo 
cAoUc their projicrlK* In nil tin** a\c pIiouM he 
ilcAhnjr not amiIi tncre h>potht c , hnt ah Iricltd 
realitn.**, and tlic cnnclu ions \\c n ach will he found 
tnic of all com , and of all ^eetjonv of tho com., 
inrludin^ the elliptic fieUix in winch the plancln 
mo\o‘ 

7 /nrd, Tlicrc i* the f.tncml Notion, «mh a*, iinn, 
jwet, nmiml c an o conetanth funinn^ notions 
of this fort, tint it should not he dirtinilt to cvoNc 
the procc cs niNoUcd in lU llio two first ^lcp■^ 
arc, — (1 ) that we oh cr\c n n, cnihlanct 0111011^ 
objects, ^2 ) lint wo fi\ on the points of ri'^cm 
hhnee II10 fip'l IS nciomph htd h\ tho inindji 
jiower of percciAin" aj.rcenunf**, amJ the ‘•tcond 
hA an operation of nh'^tnction No ah olntc rule 
can he 1 lid down ns to aaIiicIi of the c piocin es 
IS the poor I hchtAC tint in mo t ta os there 

* Pr-n I - T» p l>M* f* prre f fi lp<|— 1 T1 q M in l Q t 1 ir Im 
ih I iw of n ror 1 Tio »i ft r^x'* a C i i Olj 1 II WJ n 
al e d fi I \l tnPl N i I il C n iri OH i I nil it A»^ 
rl-srir fminrf,! |n {t n In It nnet Q It l Itn from it i nlw 
draw RTt It fe o tof ill* n citt ml 1(1 AMipi lie Al tn t li a 
o‘j<rt p Bnl *T5 tn I I cnlcn r Q lirr 111* n i lo l>o p-in! I d« 
t9 nnf 11 tlip I of llmi ft In lavin'* a Ini pe lent cxl t iti 
T 1 f 1 In it. Tin Ml mn nn t rre exl tc cc I j in n C ncrctc Ol j^-ct 
pni [(gnallj’ 1 11 a Uiier hit be for 
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is fust 0 pciccpiion moic or less vngiic of a like- 
ness. cancl ilien llic separate consideration of the 
points of lilvcncss But in other cases avc seem 
lathci to fix piiinaiil}' on an atti ibute, and conjoin 
b}'- it all the objects which we discover to possess 
it Thu*?; in 70olog3 the natiiialist fixc^ on the 
possession of a backbone, and makes it tlie bond 
of a class of animals But theie is moie in gen- 
eiahyation than cither or than both of these steps 
(3) The consummating step is, that vc constitute 
a class vhicli cmbiaces all the objects po'Jses&mg 
the common attiibiite or attributes Till this step 
is taken thcic is no geneiahzation AYhen this 
step is taken the general notion is foimed Let 
it be obseived that there is lieie an opeiation be- 
3 mnd the other two In the fust step we must 
have obseived oi contemplated more or fewer ob- 
jects, and perceived them to resemble each other; 
still the numbei was limited In the second step 
we fixed on a quality oi qualities common to the 
objects noticed But in the final step the number 
of objects IS mdefmite, and must include not 
meielj’’ those we have observed and compared, but 
all others possessing the mark or marks fixed on. 
On seeing only half a dozen red deer I may have 
been forcibly struck with their resemblance, and 
may have been able to fix on their points of like- 
ness, such as their shape and them noble antlers 
But when I take the decisive step and form the 
class red deer, that class must include not only 
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ll>o 0 1 InNC fccn, but nil others ^vith tint form 
of botl\ niul honi*«, not on1\ the o fi\ deer, bu^ 
nil olhor (kcr no\s niul nil tlcor that ever 

bvtH or flnll li\c, ool onh * 0 , but nil innQjiia 
bh (Uor, tliT ihcr of b\ nil the poet**, nml tht 
deer lint lIn^ In crtafid b\ (ho c\cr nc(i\o inn{,i 
nation V notion is not j^dicnl iinh s it cmlinrts 
nil the ob,ect'« pn c in^ (ho marl or innrl s fixed 
on ”Nou this con uinnnliUj^ Ftep Ins not been no- 
ticed, or nt lea t ha« not had its nppropnalc plact. 
nllottrd to it ha ino«l p acholo^i Is mid lo^nmns. 
Hr llnnvn dvadls am fondia on the fcding of rc- 
fcmblanet, of h mils it (he should haao paid the 
oh crvation of the rtlation of re einblnnce) hnt 
lal cs no notice of the nil important art ha which the 
fpecics IS made to cmhracc nil the ohjccis haamg 
the re rinhlancc lliis picialla inttlltcliml ntcp 
aans from time to lime before the mind of Ilnmdton, 
ns aahen he 5aa«, ihnl “coiirepts Inac onla n polcn 
till, not nil nctinl, imiacr'ahta that }•* tliej nrc 
onl> anna er=al, inasmuch ns thej mna be applied to 
nna of n certain cla«s of object'*’* Butaailh nn oc- 
cn lonal fclmip e of (ho tnitli, he lo cs Hoht of it 
iinmcdialcla nflcr, nml he (ilKs of n injsionous 
“Fjiilhosis in consciousness, a\}icrcin “the qualities 
aahieh ha comparison nrc judged Fimilar, nnd hj 
attention arc constituted into an cxcUisiao object of 
tlioujit, — the c nro nlrcndj, b^ tins process, idcnti 
fied m con ciou ness, for Ihcj nrc onlj judged sim 
iJar, inasmuch ns thej produce in us indisccmiblo 
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efiects” [Logic, Lect His '\^llolc exposition is 

confused and unsatisfactoij; and it issues in Ins find- 
ing a contiadiction in the geneial notion He loses 
Ins coii'^istenc}' and clcaincss in endca\oiing to 
find «oinc sort of leeonciliation behveen nominalism 
ind conceptualism Mr Mill has unfolded no ele- 
ments in the geneial notion except the attiilnitc 
and the name cicate an aitificial association 

bctuccn those attiibutes (to uliicli uc AMdi to dc- 
\ote oui exclusive attention) and a ceitain combina- 
tion of aiticulate soimdsj vdiich guainntces to us 
uhen VC hc.ii the <^oimd^ oi see the viitten chaiac- 
teis coriespondmg to it, tlioic uill be laised in the 
mind an idea of some object possessing tliose attii- 
butc'-, m ulncli idea tliosc attidmtcs alone ivdl lie 
suggested MMdly to tlie minds, oui consciousness of 
flic icmnmdci of the concicic idea being faint ” 
^ d'lio as'-ociation of that paiticulni set of attiibutes 
N\ith a gi\en void i^ ^\hat keeps them togetber m 
(be mmd by a s|ix-)ngei tie than iliat vitli vliidi 
they aie n-'ocintcd vitli (lie icinamdei of tlie con- 
<'iete image” (p *>22) 7’heic is a gieat o\ei'>igh( 
lime 2’iieie e noithieiue to the di''(’ 0 \(‘y\ of le- 
•-1 f^ihl ine^s among ohjfet^^ a*- ( on'^titutnig tlie < om- 
Tfienc* nimi! of (!k uhole jiiofu*-- Jh- (iv-cidje'. to 
the nann uhat i~ d<Hi(‘ liy the po- < >■ imi of < nm. 
moe ouaht't “ I'oi a das- aleobit^-h notlim-’* 

• * iT 

!)nt an ‘uddunte uumb»M of mdiMduih denoted by 
a mod n a.ie 'I he none yiven in th» m in » one 
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nnU(*« llie mmc* npplicn1»U (o <!ie intlcfimlc number 
of objccls? A\Int embbt a, xvbcn \rc <lr“CO\cr n 
non oIjjccI, to ^\ wbethe r it i« or 1 “ not entitled to 
the mine! JIk nn wir to tlic c quo tion^will Toitc 
us to looK bo\ nnd ibe mme to flit Id c nltnliutf i in 
tb( objerJ* mdin;; the obj<i!s pT s under the 
fime nmie, ns rinhlm^ iis to undtp'lnnil nlnt is 
dtnolcd In the mnie n** Im mp tlio rncniun^ of the 
mnH,nmhin firt, con thi l^tulnhirh joins 

lh« olijcct** in n cH' Hipn is n pi i^< in nhich 
ho Ins n phinp o of the r<jn mnnnlihf. flip, nnd 
indrnl of the mIioI'' pro#** s **Tlte onlv iiumIo in 
irh rh nn\ pomnl innu lixs n d( finiti rni ininp, 
IS h\ him, n mnio of nn md< finitn \nru t> of thinpw, 
min< 1\» nil fhmps Kimun or uni noun, pist jin 
or futurt,i\hioh jxi c s rortim nltnhuU “(Ao^io, I 
\ ") nn« linpufip.! docs j»oinl to ^OJnethln}^ tl t 
linn the iinino n< hnn^inp lo^tlhir “tin indtfinilo 
inimhirof iiiili\ idinls m tin eh ’« '* il points lo the 
po i '■on of ‘^ctrlnm nltnhulis m the ** indefinite 
mtilU of llimps " nnd il imphf thoiij^h it does 
not just flnlt, lint the ili mu I ineludc nil tlic 
ohjtels jK) es m^ tht c nltnlmtis Jins necount, 
eon tqiu nf nll\ folloncd out, iiinkts the common 
notion (inhnirc three ticinents ohiLcts re cmhlm„ 
ticli other, points of re cinhlanco, nnd (ho mclu 
Rion of nil olijttts lii\in^ tlit e points Ilul Mr 
Mill Inhitunlh lo'-es pi^ht of ome of tho«o c cntiil 
chnmcfcnslie«, nnd tier Jlills bnck upon the ntlnbutc 
and tht name Tins oini sion in the tlicorj of tlio 
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notion comes out in positive error in the account of 
the judgment and reasonmgv 

According to the exposition now given, the Class- 
Notion always includes both objects and attiibutes, 
objects having a resemblance, and common attri- 
butes possessed by them So far as it embraces 
objects, it IS said to have Extension So far as it 
contains attributes, it is said to have Comprehension 
or Intension This distinction was indicated in the 
Port-Royal Logic, and was enunciated m seveial 
logical works published in the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury^ It has been elaborated with gieat care, at 
times with an excess of refinement, by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamdton That every general notion should 
have both these aspects, follows fiom the ac- 
count I have given of its formation and constitu- 
tion In eveiy General Notion there must be 
objects compared, this constitutes the Extension 
Theie must also be maiks to bring the objects 
together under one head , this is Compiehension 
The foimer is got by obseivation and compaiison 

V 

the latter by abstraction We see that as the one 
uses the other falls, and that as the one falls the 
other uses As we multiply the marks or attiibutes, 
theie must be fewer objects possessing them As 

1 In p^rtlcu]^r, I h no found it in n nn Introdiit tion fo Lof,ic (2d edit, 
Comjicnd of Lo^ic, prepnred nnd 1722) ti\ Ger-^liom Cnrmn line 1 of Glas- 
prinfcd Cthcrc is no CMdcncc of its prni Unncr-it} , and apsin in n Com- 
li IV 1112 liccn pnlilislicd) for U'O of the pend of liv 1 i-aiuis llnidioson, 

fiiotti^h Uiiivcrbitic«, 1)\ order of n vvliitli was ii'td in Gln‘-f;ow Collc "0 
rarlismcntarj Commission, 1725, m till towards the doio of lavt centur) 
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\\c m«llii»l 3 (lie object**, the} tniisLlui\c fewer coin 
inon mnrl « lienee the rule, tlmt tlio grcitcr the 
Kxtcn^ion, the lc*3 the Coniprclicn'^ioii , nnd the 
greater the Comprohcii'«ion, Ihc lo « tlic I^\tcn'«:on 
Upon tliH ihsluiction the rcmnrl !«, “tlmt the Tx 
ten ion IS not nn^tlung in(nn**tc to the concept, it 
IS the sum of nil the object**, in our concrete images 
of winch (he concept is inclmled but the compre- 
hension IS the ^cr 3 concept it elf, for the concept 
menus nothin^ hut our mental repro ent ition of the 
mm of (ho nllnhuks composing it (p 303) It is 
clear that of the three constituents of common 
notions ho gi\cs the chief, or mther txchesiNc, plnco 
to the attributes *• All men, nml the elnss mnn, nre 
cxprcs'.ions which point lo nothing bnt nttnbutcs, 
(hej cannot bo intcrpretctl except in comprehen 
Fion (p 303) In opposition to tins, 1 mnmtnm 
that the Extension of the notion is quite ns impop* 
tant nn nspcct of it ns the Comprehension , that 
cicrj common notion maj be intcrpretctl in Exten 
pion ns well ns Intension, tint in the cln«s there 
must bo objects lo coinhme ns well ns nttiibutes lo 
combine tlicm, niul lint n mental lejucscntntion 
must bo inadequate which docs not cinln ico tlic 
objects ns well ns (lie sum of the nttnbutcs po'ssc'! ed 
by tlicra Ihc Uniicrjal Notion is of objects po sous- 
ing common nltributc**, the notion mcludmg nil the 
objects po««essing the nttnbutcs We see hero, m Mr 
Mills logical doctrine, tt taint at the fountain, which 
will be found nmnuig througli tlic whole stream. 
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“Gcncrnl concepts, tlicicroic, ■s^c liavc, pioperly 
Bpcnkiiig, none” ‘*1 consnlor it nothing less than 
a inisrorlnnc tliat the ^\oi(ls Concept, Ocnoial No- 
Uon, 01 aiiA nlliei phiasc to f.\pie''S the .siippo'^cd 
niontal moiliru.ilion coiiesponrling to a cla-'S name, 
slioiild o^('r have heen iinentcfl Aho\c all, I liold 
that notlnng hut confusion evci icsulta fiom intio- 
ducing the ieim Concept, into Logic, and tliat 
instead of the Concept ot a cla'-s, -we should a]na}3 
speak of the ‘signification of a class name” (pp 321, 
331 ) Bill siiiely it is dc^iiable to ha\e a noid lo 
o^pia'^s the “mental modification” 'when \ve con- 
template a “class,” and Conception oi Gcneial No- 
tion seems appiopiiate enough I also think it 
desiiable to have a plnase to denote, not the “signi- 
fication of a class name,” but the thing signified by 
the class name , and the fittest I can think of is 
Concept Mr Mill would leplace Abstiact and 
Geneial Idea by “the connotation of the class name” 
I reckon the epithet “ connotation ” a veiy good one 
for some pm poses It was used by the schoolmen; 
it was a favoiite one ivith Mi James Mill , and has 
had a cleai meaning attached to it “A connotativ 
teiin is one which denotes a subject and imjilies ai,' 
attiibnte” Thus, “white” is comiotative, “it de- 
notes all things white, as snow, paper, the foam of 
the sea, etc , and implies, or, as it was teinaed by 
the schoolmen, connotes the attiibute whiteness” 
But while “ comiotative ” is an expressive enougli 
epithet, applied to ceitam predicates, it does not 
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bring out ^\l^t is coiitniiicd in the cln'js notion 
‘•Ilor^c., for c\nniplc, is n gcncnil notion, cinbmo 
ing nn nulornutL numbtr of object**, bnt nil tins is 
not c\prc '‘Lil 1 a nppl^ing ibt jibrn^L “ connoluluc 
clcnolos ti Piibjcct, bnl xvlmt is (lie subject? 
Ibisqiie lion IS Icfi unnnsntrcil Itcan bennsntred 
onlj b^ p'ljing tint it consisU of nil tbt objects 
j)o e mg llic nllribiitts, nml ns to tlie pbm c * sjg 
luficition of the ch's nnmc, it kn\ts it nnscitled 
ulnt tliL tiling sj^ntned is. I ntn inclined to tiiml 
Ill'll tilt nonls Conception nnd Concept cnc n 
good pnqio e , ibej t\pn s the ngnihcntion of llic 
ch«s nunc* 

llic Genonl ^otlon being funned m tliciinx c\ 
phined, yrc fi\ it nnd pre cnc it, nnd tliink of it hy 
inenns of n ^ 1^11 Ihc Sign inn\ bo one or other of 
Ino ports, I 'Hiding the founder of his School, Mr 
^Iill pnj «, It IS n doctrine of one of the most fertile 
tliinl era of modem times, Aiioiislc Comte, tlmt, 
besides the logic of Higns, there is n logic of imnges, 
nnd n lo^ic of feelings In mnnj of the fimnlmr 
procc scs of thought, niul cspcenllj in uncultured 
mind«, n Msnnl inngc penes mslond of n nord (p 
o29 ) Omitting the considcnition of the logic of 
feelings ns not coming ppccmllj before us, the doc 
tnne ntlnbutcd to Comte ns bo “fertile a thml cr 

* Tho f !I rtln'* «nj pome oT il o He 1 III TI o Hcrtllty In tl e Unt 
IJiwiofTl lilnvolr \1 iltcGcn Tenal coaili 1 il o po cs Ion of 
erol Not n —I Ho Uni ert 1 Im common attribute! bjnll tho object! 

pi '■ SI 'Mil r* II Ulen tio Sn embraced In le 
plan arc 1 cal tlo Unlrcreal li lio 
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was long ago proclaimed by Aristotle, and has floated 
ever since, m a moie or less correct form, in logic 
and spe<^iilative philosophy. According to Aristotle, 
a notion is not the same as a phantasm, but it is 
never found without a phantasm ^ The expression 
of Mr Mill IS much more loose He talks of a 
“logic of unages,” wheieas it is not a logic, but a 
notion entertamed by means of an image He 
speaks of the image being a “ visual sensation ” and 
“ visual appearance , ” whereas it may be a phantasm 
by any of the senses, it may be of' a smell, or a 
taste, or a touch, or a sound 

I believe that the General Notion is kept before 
the mind pri manly by the phantasm In every 
such notion the objects are indefinite are innu- 
meiable , and so the human mmd (whatever angelic 
minds may do) cannot image them all, but it miages 
one as a sign of the others The attribute, or aggre- 
gate of attributes, cannot be imaged apart from 
objects, but we labor to fashion an object which 
may give prominence to the one attribute, if there 
be only one, or combme them if there be many 
This, I am persuaded, is the original and spontaneous 
agency by which we carry with us and comjiai e our 
concepts Mr Mill has a glimpse of this, and noth- 
ing more, when he says that “ in uncultured minds a 
visual image serves mstead of words” The more 


1 Distinguislnnp: botween Xotions, iiolcEi rov /i^ 6avTUG[zaTa elvai, ri ol5t 
vorifUiTa, and (pavraa/iara, Aiistotio ravra (pavTuofiara, u?i?’ ovk uvco (pav- 
says (sec Amin iii 7), No^/zara rivi Tacfiaruv 
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comet cxpix jon ^nouW J»o, (|nt in rnttiircd nnnrh 
(he 00(0 come-* to fine (he jnirpo e of the 
iini^^c nml (n it 1 hihtM we n'ltnnlh 

n orl (o (ho inn^e, Imt (he nmge h n!un\*( fill (o 
he imtliqinte Iknre tin conmion Tcmnrh ihnt 
vre nnnnt !ji>e nn mleqmto nln, flint i** in the 
ffn e of innge of n cK*-* c (hi notion lo ho 

‘‘qindnijied "nlnn ne (hink n!>ont tin rh nc 
nn>,ninl iloroinmonl\.iiin;,« onie mrt of In i tnith 
rourhnih<(f hiltiftht Iiiiiht Im (ho e ofn hnr-e thc\ 
ntmol he tho o of n dog mid if tin \ ho (ho ( of n 
dog (h«\ ennnot In tho ( of (hr hop-i nnd if thc\ 
h( difn rent from tnhtr tim rminot ho Ihoeiilhir 
of the hom or the do^ All tlnn doc* not pro\c 
tint \x( nnnot m thought fonn n ^.tinrol notion, or 
tint uc mmol le^itinntch fmplo> it m jnilgmcnt 
nnd m onmg, il inenl^ fhow** tint the ininj^e ns 
hoiiie FiUpIo, n not equal to tin imlt fimtt nuiuhir 
of ohjrct*, nnd, n« hcin^ concrete, nnnot hi idinti 
nl mill the nttnhuti ninth n nlininiet I ho ficl 
I*, the linage or n** I prtftrnlhn^ it mlh \ri totli, 
tin phanin m n n mtn ngn — one fir the innin, 
tint one he ing ns fir ns po ihit n pt of iht mnn^ 
TIic mind fponinneon h fonns Mich repre cnfntion** 
nnd (Ichghls to do fo, nnd when it cm ln\c them, 
the thinkni„ IS rendered imnh more M\id nnd 
plen ant, nnd is more readily nccomp-nncd with c\ 
nternent nnd (motion 

Dot nlien Hit ptnerolizniions arc %cr} high, when 
the nhslrnclions nrc \cr\ refined, nnd the common 
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attributes are veiy numerous; or not veiy definitely 
fixed, it becomes all but impossible to construct a 
phantasm which will represent the class We can 
form a pretty fair lepresentative image of quadru- 
ped, but what phantasm could stand for such com- 
plex notions as civilization, liberty, politics, art, and 
science*? Tn striving to compass such notions, we 
naturally resort to artificial sjrmbols, particularly 
language If there be a word smtable to express 
the thought, it wiU employ it, if there be not, it 
will labor to invent one But so far fiom images 
servmg instead of words, the woids serve our pur- 
pose as being images It has been remarked by 
metaphysicians that most names were origmalty of 
individual objects An individual object, or the 
image of it, was fiist taken to represent the class, 
and then the name of the individual, as a sound or 
a written chaiacter addressed to the eye, was used 
as a briefer and more convenient sjunbol The ad- 
vantage of such verbal signs, which are always, be it 
remaiked, in a sense phantasms addiessed to the eye 
or ear, is that they do not distract us with the 
' peculiaiities of individual objects, and allow us m 
thinking to jiroceed only on the common qualities of 
objects All this rendcis the notion less lively and 
emotional, unless indeed ly those vho lesoit to 
woid-pamtmg to laise up a phantasm, but at the 
same time better fitted for the conducting of iigid 
thought The mo'^t peifect aitifical signs for the 
limited end in vieivaie those emploj-cd m algcbia. 
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together 'with the attiibntes Implied In it Such 
are the classes designated by adjectives, as gener- 
ous, faithful, virtuous, pointing to one quality 
of an object, along with those that may be mvolved 
in that quaht}^. It is 'to these phrases that the 
epithet “ connotative ” is specially applicable , they 
denote an attribute, and connote objects possessing 
it Tn other cases the Comprehension of the class 
consists of an aggregate of attributes Thus, we 
cannot fix on any one attiibute of the class Man, 
and derive all the others fiom it Eationahty is 
one quality, but he has many otheis 

“ IMen define a man 

Tlie creature vho stands fiontward to the stars, 

The creature ^vho looks inward to himself, 

The tool-w right, laughing cieatuie 'Tis enough, 

We’ll saj instead tlie inconsequent creature man. 

For that’s his specialty What cicature else 
Concenes the circle, and then walks the squaic ?” 

The one land of notions I would be inclined to call, 
when it is necessaiy to di aw the distinction between 
them, the Generalized Abstiact, because in it we 
seize on a smgle qualitj', and put all the obj'ects 
po'^sessing it into a class The other I call tlie 
Generalized Conciete, because m it we bung to- 
gether, by certain i csemblances, individuals with 
then aggicgate of qualities It was to the latter 
that the schoolmen appiopiiated the phiase Species, 
T think they voiild scarcely liaA*c applied it to the 
Gencialr/cd Abstiact such as ^'lational” or ‘^iiia- 
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tioinl" Tlic Goncmbrcd Concrete cMilcnth in 
clinics nil imtunl chn^cs such ns reptile**, 
binls, mnminnl**, in the ntiiiiinl kingdom, nnil ro n 
cen, cniciferr, Foinmcc'o m llic \cj 3 Llnhlc kingdom , 
tlic objects cnibmcul in the*c li i\c all n number of 
common qinhiics. 

It IS of imporlnnce to 1 ctp tlic«c di'-tmctions in 
Men in considering the intiiro of Definition In 
defining the Gcncnh/cd VbMmct ^ollon, we Iinec 
onl} to bring out tbc one common qiiiht}, and the 
worl IS completed But in nttoniptmg to define 
the Genemhred Concrete, we ennnot fiv on nn^ one 
qinht} ns hcing the e-'*cnlml one, nnd it oHcn 
Inppcns tint tbc common nitnbulos nrc so niirner 
ou«, tint it Mould bo >nm nnd proemnjiluous to 
nttempt to spccif\ nil of them Ihus, no one esn 
tell Mlmtnro tlio properties cinbmccd m borso, dog, 
mctnl, imncml It fortunnteh, I behc\c proMden 
tinll}, happens timt we Im^c in nnturc classes called 
Kinds, tbc nnturc of mIucIi hns been fo mcII c\ 
pounded bj Mr Mill In thc**c, one of tbc Marks is 
nn nnnrmblc nccompiniincnt, nnd Ibeicforc n sign 
of the others, nnd m specifying it mc Iia\e truly 
fi\od the sigmficntcs of (he notion, thnt ip, coinpn ed 
nil the objects cinbmccd m it nnd c\cUidcd ollieiN 
Ihus it IS n good definition tosny, “Mnn isn ralioiml 
nnimnl,* for nil lus other spccinl ntlnbutcs nrc con 
joined with mlionnbty If mc call the nttnbute 
fixed on tbc Difiercntin, the others may be repre- 
Ecntcd ns Propnn, if we Misli to retain, after amend 
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ing it^ the distinction of Porphyry between Differen- 
tia and Pioprmm. 

Mr Mill has offered some valuable remarks on 
Definition, but fiom overloolmig the distmction 
between the Extension and Compiehension of a 
Notion, he has not given us a thoroughly scientific 
account of the logical process Sir William Hamil- 
ton IS right m sayuig, after older logicians, that it 
is effected accordmg to the Compiehension of a 
Notion j that is, it leflectively brings out the Marks 
b}’’ which those who spontaneously formed the con- 
cept combined the objects From overlooking Ex- 
tension J\Ir Mill has omitted Division, a subject 
which ought to be discussed m all logical treatises 
Logical Division proceeds accoidmg to the Exten- 
sion of a Notion, and spreads out the co-ordinate 
species of a genus, accordmg to marks added, so that 
the species exclude one another, and together moke 
up the genus. 


I 



CIXArTl !I \v 

LOGiC\L JUDCJUAT 

T ill Ur 110 pirlof lioycwhith Ins j^rcilcr need 
of bciiiQ tliuroti^hU clcnrcd up timii tint \rhicli 
rcldts to Tudjginciit In piriitulir, wimt pre- 
nre (he things coinpmd, iiml in rc^ml to 
mIikIi (lie nninnutioii or cicnml is made? In the 
common logical (rcUies we art piul to coinpnrc 
two notions and declare their agreement or di 
nioiit Mr Mill Ins made an imiKirtant correction 
of this statement “Propositions (except when the 
mind iL«eir w the subject Ireited of) are not a^scr 
tions respecting, our ideas of tlnn^ , but ay crlions 
rc^pectiiif, the ihnioS iheiii ehew In onler to hc- 
hc\c that gold is \ellow, 1 must indeed base the 
idea of gold and the idea of jcllow^and something 
liaMiig reference to llic e ideas must tal o place in 
mj mind hut mj belief has not reference to the 
ideas, it has rofeicncc to the things (/o^ic, i ^ 1 ) 
“Do we ncser judge or ns^cit nnj thing but our 
mere notions of things? Do we not make judg 
ments and n^ecit propositions respecting actual 
things? (p 84G ) lliere is truth heic But is the 

^ (3051 
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whole truth set forth The judgment is pronounced 
in regard to objects, hut then, it must be of objects 
of which we have a notion The judgment is not 
pronounced of our notions as mental phenomena, 
but neither can it be of things of which we have 
had no notion, of such we can make no predica- 
tion He tells us again and again, ‘‘The judgment 
IS concerning the fact, not the concept ” But then 
he IS obhged to allow, “ that m order to believe that 
gold IS yellow, I must, mdeed, have the idea of 
gold, and the idea of yellow, and^ something hav- 
mg reference to these ideas must take place m my 
mind,” and he adds, that in older to beheve, “a 
pievious mental conception of the facts is an mdis- 
pensable condition ” I ask, should not this indispen- 
sable condition have a place in the full statement of 
the natme of piopositioiis? There is a sentence in 
which he has got at least a momentary view of the 
correct doctrme “The real object of belief is not 
the concept, or any i elation of the concept, but the 
fact conceived ” (p 348 ) Yes, the facts conceived 
are what we compare If we could get philosophers 
to reseive the word “conception” for the mental 
operation, and apply the word “ concept ” exclusively 
and consistently, not to the mental product, as Ham- 
ilton does,* but to the things conceived, then the 
proper account of Judgment, when we have a class- 
notion, would be, the act m which we compare two 
concepts This account embraces the fuU mental 
opeiation, and throws us back fiist upon the notions 
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llmt wc im} jiulgc of tlicm, and lhc “0 throw u*? 
bncl on the things from ^\hlch the notions In\o 
been fonned 

Ihis leads me to notice niiothcr niipnpprchtnoion 
of oiirnuthorp, litre, ns nil throughout his T>ogic, 
he mnl us lool to names i ithcr tlmii to llioiight'* 
But fiurt1\ Locht has phowii, iii that thinl book 
of his nhich Mr Mill 50 commciidx, tint 

mines fhoiild c\tr enrr^ us bad to idca«, vluch 
idea**, as Bacon had prcxioitd) diovwi slioiihl c\cr 
carrj us bad to things has to do priminl^ 

a\ith IhoUjjht ns employed about Ihingv, nnd nidi 
Names onh fccondnnlx nnd mcidcntallx, ns being 
die c\pro «ion of TIionght« It is thus onh lint \so 
can employ the 1 u\ s of thought, n Inch are fi\cd, to 
cuflbk \is to examine and correct langine,o, nhich is 
xnnahle But Mr Mill rcxcr*cs tins order, and 
makes Logic ded pniiinnlj a\ith the proposition 
or expression, and not nitli the judgment or com 
pinion (p 3 j7 ) 

But die important nnd unsettled question is, 
Mliat IS the prcci c relation betuoen the tuo Con 
ccpls or ienns in Judgment? Mlicn it is said to 
bo an agreement or disagreement, the language is 
far too xagiie for philosophic puqioscs Sir AVilhnm 
Hamilton x icillates m the account gixcn by him 
His common representation is that the relation is 
one of xxholo nnd parts ‘‘‘We mnj niticulatcl^ 
define n judgment or proposition to ho the product 
of that net bj uhich xxe pronounce, that, of txso 
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notions tlionglil .is subject and ns picdicntc, the one 
does or does not constitute a pnit of ilic oilier, 
oitlier ni llie rjiinnlitv of (*xtcn^ion or in the rjnan- 
tity of conipHdien*'ion ” (Xo^/c, i p 220) In olliei 
places the lelntion ‘'Ceins i.ithei to ho spoken of as 
one of oqualit^, and he nouhl inteipiet “all men 
aie inoital” as ‘ all men -—some nioital^” Again, 
he seems to nndee the jel.ition one of identity, for 
he sa^’s that the Ian of identit \ “is the pilnciple of 
all logual athimation and dennition” (7Z» p. SO), 
and lie speaks of the tno notions being ‘'concened 
as one ’’ (76 p 227 ) 

It is not \ciy ca^j', amidst !Mr Mill’s ciiticisms of 
otliois, to find his oyn theory He tolls ns, ^‘Ex- 
istence, Co-cxistonco, Sequence. Causation, Picscni- 
hlancc, one oi othei of these, is as«ei ted or denied m 
e\ei3 pi oposition without exception ” But then he 
expkuns ay a}* the aflirmations and denials as to Ex- 
istence and Causation ; foi Existence, that is, nou- 
inenon, is unknown and unknou.ahle, and Causation 
is unconditional sequence Theie lemaiii only thiee 
lelations, and the judgment is a recognition of a le- 
lation “ of a succession, a co-existence, or a siinih- 
tude between facts ” (p 353 ) But he has a waj’' of 
still fuitlier leducmg the number of relations Eoi 
piopositions which assert a resemblance, such as 
^Hhis color is Idee that color,” “might uith some 
plausibility be brought withm the desciiption of an 
affirmation of sequence, by consideiing it as an as- 
sertion that the simultaneous contemplation of the 
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two colnm foUotcal h\ n <»jictific fctlnij., (tnncd 
tljc fi.i.ln)g of n tiolihnct** Ami nn lo (Ijc 
tjon tint (!jo jtmpo itimin of whuli llic prcilicnto 
H n j^tiKpil miiu, nllmn or iUn\ n. iinUhiuo, lio 
ill'll mIj il IH ilcclirtd iH llie po t ion of “^(ti 
t uii common jiccnlnnlK", “nnd tlio i. pLculnnlics 
it i< wliuli llic Umi^ connote, mill wlmh llio pixijv 
o<ilioiH con «.qntntU n ■'trt not tlic rt tmbltncc'* 
I \ f ) lU thf* mlitlc bnl not uti fncton 
j»rr>a, *j in wliuli, nn n nil, In. rentlui Minplicit} 
li^ ONtrliKjl in^ llu p tulnntii^j of llii pliLMoniLnon, 
lit nnl pnijKi ilKm-* (mUchn. “llint n rcriiin nttn 
Imk I- ntlur pnrl of n ,1.1x411 < t of nttnbiitx**, or in 
xnnibh c<h m xxiUt tium** (p JGl ) IIh finil 
rx'tlurlion L" lhn*< xNpn c<l **l*ropo itionx in winch 
tin ctmcfplof ihx prtihc'itc 1*4 jiirt of tin. conccpl 
of tliL MilijccI, or, to t\pn h oup-lUch more pin! 
oopliictiU, in wlmh the nttrilnitcq connutctl h^ 
the preOieitc nre pirl of tho 0 connoted h^ the 
pnhjoct, nre n Kind of Identic d ProjK) itioim thc\ 
conxe} no infuinntiun, hut nt mont remind us of 
xxhit, if wc understood the word which is the »ul>- 
ject of tho propo ition, xve knew ns Foon ns the 
wonl IS proiiomiccd ProjM) ilions of this 1 md nre 
either difimtians, or pnrts of definitions llie o 
jud^^ments nre nnnl^ticnl ihe^ nnnl^ze tlie coimo- 
tntion of tlic Fuhject nnmc, and prodicnto sepnnbly 
the different niinbutes whieh the mime nsscrla col 
Icctixcl} All otlicr nffinnatuo judgments nre s^n 
llicticnl, nnd affinii that Eomc nttnbulc, or ect of 
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attributes, is, not a part of those connoted by the 
subject-name, but an mvariable accompaniment of 
them” (p 359) This analysis accords thoroughly 
with Mr Mill’s psychological theoiy, and helps to 
prop it It makes all judgments relate to attributes, 
and simply to proclaim either an identity, or co- 
existence among them, which attributes are m 
the end sensations, or possibilities of sensatioh But 
it IS not in accordance with the revelations of con- 
sciousness, which show us that the mind pionoimces 
judgments not as to abstract attributes, but as to 
thmgs with attributes, and not only of identity 
and co-existence, but of whole and parts, of resem- 
blance, of space, of quantity, and active property. 
(See supra, pp 217, 218 ) 

Much clearness, as it appears to me, may be in- 
troduced into this subject by distmguisbing three 
classes of judgments, corresponding to three classes 
of notions 

(1 ) There are j'udgments in which the objects 
compared are Singular Concretes, as when by the 
eye I see two marbles and judge them to be of 
the same size, or by the ear hear two sounds and de- 
claie one of them to be louder than the other In 
the order of time these are the first judgments pro- 
nounced by the mind It is by a succession of them, 
that IS, by observing lesemblances among a number 
of mdividual objects that we foim the Geneial No- 
tion It is to these, as I understand his doctrine, 
that Di Manscl apphes the term Psychological Judg- 
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incnK {Prokf/ Log-, P ) I lm\c nlrc'td^ c\ 
prcv'cd 111 ) opinion, tlmt the rdnlions ^\lllch the 
mind CTii pi.rcti\c nmong ohjccis nre >cr} nunitroiw 
nnd diNLiNificd,— imidi more fo thnn Mr ^tlll bup* 
po e« M Int is the nature nnd vlnl the best ch^^s- 
ificition of ihc^o coinpinnns, thc'c arc \cr) im 
porlnnl questions in ps)cliolog\, hut do not ppccmll) 
fall undLr the «cicnce which treats of di«ciii'«»i\c 
thon^lif 

(2) liicrc nro judgments in which we compare 
Ah‘.tnel«, h^ which I do not menu mental •states or 
inodifications hut (hmgf< ahtiiractcO lor D\nmpIo, 
“Honest) IS the host polic), whore both “lionc'st) 
nnd * the hc'^t polic) nre Abstract**, being ncitlicr 
Singular Concretes on the one Imnd, nor Common 
Concepts on the other, that i«, thc\ do not denote 
cp inilol) oM'sting things, «uch as ‘ tins man, nor 
an mdcfinitc number of objects, like “man Under 
this full all definitions such as ‘•I^ogic is (ho ecicnco 
of the laws of tliought Here botli the subject, 
“ liOgic, nnd the predicate, * the science of the laws 
of thought, arc not imlcpcndcntl) CMstiiio things 
on the one hand, nor do the) cnibmco mdefimte ob- 
jects on the other In (Ins ^amc ch'^s I idnco jiidg 
ments regarding space, time, nnd qunntit), such ns 
“the /cnitli IS tlic point of the aisiblc hemisphere 
dircctl) o\cr the head of the obsoracr,’ “inul da) is 
12 0 clod m the da), nn(l“2-j-2“4 Here both 
the terms arc abstract AVe nc^c^ met with such 
separate things ns 2 + 2 or 4, nor can we desenbo 
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either 2 | 2 or 4 as a class embracing objects : in 
fact we cannot say of such abstract notions that 
they have Extensions 

In aH such judgments the relation is one of iden- 
tity or of equality The judgments are convertible 
or substitutive , that is, we can change the position 
of the terms, or substitute the one for the other, 
without any change , m fact we can make either 
term the subject or the predicate, as may suit our 
purpose Thus we reverse the older given above, 
and say, “the science of the laws of thought is logic, ” 
“the point of the visible hemispheie du’ectly over 
the head of the observer is the zenith,” “12 o’clock 
in the day is mid-day,” and “4 2 12” Great 

clearness is intioduced into this pait of Logic by 
sepal atmg these judgments, in which we compare 
Abstracts, from those in which we compare Singu- 
lars or Concepts 

(3 ) A more important, but a more complicated, 
class of judgments leinams for consideiation It 
consists of those m which there is an attributive, 
and m fact, or by implication, a Concept or a class- 
notion This language requires to be explained 
When we sajq “this cow lummates,” we have ab- 
stracted an attribute and asciibed it to the ammal 
In this pioposition the subject is singular But m 
judgments of this kind the subject may be a class- 
notion , thus we saj^, “ cows ruminate,” meaning that 
the whole class do so A judgment of this descrip- 
tion is called attributive One of the terms is, prop- 
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crlv tin pnl>iocJ, mid tlic oilier llic j»rc(li 

ente* Anil tlie Icrtni cinnol l»e corncrled FinijiU , 
in ollirr nonl* tin |»redicito nnnnt l»c inndo (he 
‘‘ubjc'ol williout linntntion llcnu c nil cou** po » ■? 
till nt(nhnt( of ninnn ittott, we t innol ^'l> nil mini 
mlmp tlniip, nn couf 

Ml \tlnliiili\i lud^iu III** nrc jndpnrnW in Com 
pn lirn^inn, but (Iilv nn\ nl o be imdi iiid^nicnti 
in I \leu u'n 1 or \vt lu-tN rock<ni ^ rnmiinnt o'* n 
eh ^ cnibrieinj^ imt onlv tiu cow but ollur nninml 
Fuch O’* llio < p nnd tin deer U will br iidirntfi d 
llmt tliH nlwn^‘( [ki ibK On tin oilier bind I 
do not nflmn llmt tbi- ii »il\vn\« doiu In b\ fir 
llio ^.ftiltr numlKr of pmpo ilion'< llic pnnnr\ nnd 
nppenno ( fon e h m winpixlien ion ibn wlicn 
we pn\ ‘•hrl « «iiv "c probabh nmn not llmt liirk'< 
nro ninoiio Ibc rln of in^iiig, bin) , l)ut tint tbo} 
ln^e the c^pncitN of •*01^111^ Uni we mn\ nlwn>M 
intoriirol in 1 \l(n ion ibc pro,H) ition wlmli n pn 
nnnh in Coinprebcn ion Tbi*' follow ^ from the ac- 
count f.i\en milt clnplcr, of Ibo imilml rilition 
nnd dipdidiiicc of the two U ben \ t bn\c n mirk, 
we nlwn^s form noli •* cnibmciii^ tlic objects 
po*' t «ing tlie nnrk Jlie mind in it** d«inr«nc 
opomtions (ends to go on from Cninprcbcin on to 
I \lcnsion Vi bin tbc prcdicntc of n propo inon is 
n %crb, ns in tbc c\smplc jinl gi\cn, ll c tlioiiglit is 
m Comprelicnsion Uiit then wo ln\c nl 0 ndjee 
lives and common noin*' n«»^ predicates \\Uvn wo 
gij the "mnu lionrtls monc^,’’ ibc tliouglit is in 
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Compreliension , l3ut we also say that “ lie is pC'niiri- 
ous/’ and the thought is using to Extension, and 
when we say " he is a miser,” the thought is in Ex- 
tension as well as Comprehension, for we have es- 
tablished a class, "imser,” to which we refer the 
individual Mr Mill seems to get a momentary 
view of this , for while he holds that all judgments 
(except where both the terms are proper names) 
are really judgments m Comprehension, he allows 
that " it IS customaiy, and the natural tendency of 
the muid, to express most of them in terms of Ex- 
tension” The "tendency” to do this must surely 
proceed from some law of thought as apphed to 
things , and the possibihty of doing it surely implies 
an intimate relation between the Comprehension and 
the Extension Tu not a few propositions the upper- 
most thought IS in Extension Thus, when the 
young student of Natm'al History is told that " the 
crocodile is a reptile,” his idea is of a class, of which 
he may afterwards leain the marks As m the other 
cases, the mind tends to generalize the attribute, 
and make the' proposition one in Extension, so m 
tins case it should go on to translate the idea in Ex- 
tension into one in Comjirehension That proposi- 
tions can always be interpreted m both ways, is a 
clear evidence of the indissoluble connection of the 
operations 

It appeals then that m all judgments belonging to 
this head the i elation is always one of Compiehen- 
sion, and may also and always be one of Extension 
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likewise Tins c'lnnot bt ► iitl of the sccoiul cln««», or 
lho«c m ^^hlch ^^o compirc mere Ah'«lr»ct’> We 
wnnot cnll nttrilmti\c , (liiLS Ihcrc he no 

propriety III STMiij, Out 1 w nn nttnhutc of 2-[-2 
Aor cnii *'iich judgments he infelh^jCntK CNphuncd 
jn lAtcn ion At thi« point a\c see tint Sir W illmm 
niiiulton ln‘ifillcn into error, from looking merely, 
in In'? Ixi^ic, to the Conception or Gcncnl Notion, 
nnd o\cr!ookmg the Ah^tnet Notion IIl makes 
nil logical propo'Jitioni cap ihlt ofhtmg iiitci'j)rclcd 
both in r\tcn«ion nml Comprchcn ion lint >\hcu 
a\G nfiinn that lx 1 — Cciicnil No* 

lion, nml the phn^cs rxlcusion nml Comprehension 
nrc not npphcabk In nil ta c® howcacr, in ninch 
the predicate is n formed chss-nolion or Concept, 
tlic proposition should be intorjirctcd both vnjs. 
Not onl} 0 , but when tbc predicate is inertly nttn 
buti\c, it IS »-till po siblo to interpret the pioposition 
in both, nnd a\c gimll fcc m ne\t chapter that m 
reasoning its upponnost incunng is nlun^s in r\ 
tension rather than Coinprchcn'-ion 

At tins point we Fee the error of Jlr Itlill, ns at 
the other saw that of Sir William rTnmilton 
Mr Mill mnintniiis that “the siippo cd moaning in 
INtonsion is not a meaning at all, until interpreted 
bj the meaning in Comprehension , that all concepts 
and general names aahich enter into propositions re- 
quire to be construed in Gomprchonsion, and that 
their Comprehension is the aaholc of their meaning * 
Again ‘ The Extension of a concept is not, like the 
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Compi clien.sion, inli’insic nncl essential to the con- 
cept^ it IS an exteinul and Mliol^y nccidental lelation 
of tlie concept, nnd no contemplation or analysis 
of {he concept itself will tell ns anj^thing about it” 
(pp 302, 364) Idieie is an accumulation of mis- 
lakes in this stalcment all aiising fiom the inade- 
quate view hikcn hy him of the elements involved 
111 tlie Geneial Notion We iiave seen that in the 
Geiieial Notion there aie objects as well as attii- 
butes, objects to combine as well as attiibutes to 
combine them In all piopositions falling under 
this head the Extension has quite as distinct a incan- 
uig (it connotes objects) as the Compieheiision 
(which denotes attiibutes) , and both are “intiinsic 
and essential to the concept” Extension is in- 
volved in eveiy concept, and should always be 
noticed when ivc aie using the concept, and bi ought 
out into distinct view vhen we aiialj^ze it Even in 
cases in which the piimaiy sense of the piedicate is 
attiihutive, we may also turn it into a class-notion and 
explain it in extension, and we shall see that we 
always do so think it when we use the pi 023 ositioJi 
as a pieniise in an argument 

Looking upon all judgments of tins class as having 
both Extension and Comj)rehonsion, we can obtain 
from any given pioposition a set of what have been 
called by Kant Sjdlogisms of the Understanding, and 
by Hamilton Immediate Iiifeiences, or what I call 
Implied 01 Tiansjposed Judgments Thus, the judg- 
ment bemg given, “^11 men are resjionsible,” we 
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c^n I»\ I \(rn''iojwlf‘n\i judgint !il« o'? Iif* fol 
lo\Mn^ llmi nnn i-* i\ in tlio j,onuH ro«pon«i 

oK , tint foiijo ri*<jH»n iM( Iniufr^ nro inon , (Im! nn\ 
mn* nnn »«» rt pon i\>lt , tli it it i** not tnio tli it im 
nun nrc rc-ivin ililo, or tin! fornc inrn nro not 
ro«ponciblc , tint men of n n nn rc^pon iIjU 
mill (lioir nnil tint fiod nlio rnll nnn lo 

nrponnl n nlliiij^ lo nrcoiinl n pon iMo bun/,'* 
A/rniJ b> r<iinprplirn mn u« rnn n\ lli it rt. pon i 
bilih ^bon^l iluTi« nmnnp'ini nor notion of nnn, 
tlnf n. pon ilnlili <\i 1 lnin„ foninl in nnn nlio 
n'\ll\ c\i t« lint no innn ih irn ))on il)l« lint ir 
rc‘>pon il»l( bun/,** ronno! be nu n nnf) inre it pon 
Fibibh 1“ (o CiOfI nnn beinj, it “poiuilil* n n “pon*-! 
bio to Cod nu«c impbul )ml/nnu)ls bring in lo 
Ibo \or\ 'ergo of metbilc m omng lU vnlnllcr 
inlion \\i dethre lint nil nun bcin^ rt pon liilc, 
Fonir* nun nrc k pon‘>ibk tin re is IniL n Icp 
beliicen tins nnd muinfo rei oniiip. in iilnib we 
nr^no tbit nil nion bun^ i< pon iblt, tbe \(w 
/eihiiflirs wbo nn nun Ibtl i** wniu nun nit re 
Fpon iblo Jlu ( Irin po ul Tinlgiiunl'* nppnrul 
in lb oM T/Ogic niuUr the liouK of Oppo ition nnd 
C on\( p*ion , nnd in the New \n il\ lie tin \ li lie been 
drawn out full\ in \iclibi bop Jbonuons latca of 
J/(Ourjhl{p III wlicre bowi ^cr, the} arc not driwn 
b^ I \(cnsion nnd Comprehension) It is a defect in 
"Mills worl, profe cdl^ A Sy^tlan of JojiCy 
T^afincnmttcc oiuf //irf«c/itc, tbnt it docs not discuss 
Hiicb topics 
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REASONING. 

I N order that they may leason, and reason validlj*;, 
it is not necessaiy that poisons he logicians 
Man reasons spontaneously. The logician reflects 
upon the natuial operation, and seeks to unfold its 
natuio and its laws, and he stiives also to lay down 
rules fitted to guide and guaid us as we reason 
The grand question to he deteimmed in scientific 
logic IS, what IS the regulating pimciple of sponta- 
neous ratiocination? On this subject there is a 
general agieement, and yet consideiahle diveisity 
of opmion, among logicians Almost all admit that 
the principle (when the conclusion is affirmative) 
may be expressed, “Things which agree with one 
and the same agiee with one another” But tins 
form is too vague, for it does not sjiecify the nature 
of the agreement And so logicians have endeavored 
to make the statement more definite According to 
the Dictum of Aristotle, the things must agree m 
being both under some higher class or genus The 
form has sometimes been put, “ Tlungs are the same 
which are the same with a third ” Mr Mill expresses 
(31S) 
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it, “ Tilings ^vliicli co-c\ist with the ^amo co-c\ist 
\\ith one another I ho distinctions ^ihich ha^c 

been dn^Mi in the Inst chapters in regard to the 
Notion nncl Judgment uill be found, if followed out, 
to throu holiton some of these points 
jPirs/, There arc simple cn^cs of reasoning in 
which the terms arc Singular or Abstract — 

1*1 omu & I emp 3 (lea itlior of tlio Im ution of Cbnst 

Genoa wm rot T1 omai b Kempw 

Genoa 3raa not llio autl or of tl c froitalion of Cbmt.’' 

Or the unfigured llogi m of Ifamillon — 

Sulpl ate of iron h copf*cr%i 

Sulpl ale of iron i» not rulpfiato of copper 

SulpliMc of copper IS not eoppcfti 

In the same class un) be placed all reasoning m 
ulnch the proposition aic definitions or substitutuo 
as, ‘•Lo^ic IS the cicncc of the laus of thought 
Ethics IS the science of the laus of our moral nature , 
therefore Logic ls not Ethics Under this head I 
put all quantitatn c rcn*!oning , a®, “ A = B , B = C , 
therefore A = C In such examples none of the 
notions 19 properly a class-notion or attributive As 
none of tliem lias quantity or extension, so u o can 
not speal of a minor or major term, or of a minor 
or major promise The division into figures has no 
place, for, as any one will at taco see on trial, the 
middle term may be made, os art olcasc, the subject 
or the predicate of either premise The regulating 
principle in all such cases is either, ** riimgs arc tlie 
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same which are same with a third/’ or Things which 
aie equal to the same aie equal to one another” 
Much confusion ls avoided by alloting reasoning of 
this dcsciiption to a sepaiate head As theie is no 
class-notion the Dictum cannot be the regulating 
pimciple 

Second, There is moie comjilex icasoning m 
which theie is an attiibutive piedicate or a class- 
notion In this the old Aiistotehan Dictum lemains, 
after all dihcussion, the fundamental legulating jiim- 
ciple “Whatevei is piedicated of a class may he 
piedicated of all the membeis of the class” No 
other pioposed Dictum has lived beyond the age of 
its mveiitoi I am convmced that the same fate 
awaits that piopounded by our author [Logic, 
n i-iv) 

The “ really fundamental axiom of latiocmation/’ 
as announced by hmi; is, “ Things which co-exist with 
the same thing, co-exist with one another , ” and “ a 
thing which co-exists with another thing, with which 
other a thud thing does not co-exist, is not co- 
existent with that third thmg” But the phrase 
co-exist,” if limited to co-existence m lesjiect of 
time or space, does not include most important cases 
of reasoning , and if mdened beyond this, it becomes 
meanmgless When we aigue that the man hav- 
ing comnntted muider deserves punishment, the 
premises and the conclusion have reference, not to 
space or time, but to far different relations When 

we infer from A bemg equal to B, and B to C, that 
1 
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V iH tqtnl to C, nn. imt iml in^ nfTinn Uionf 
nlioul tcw\i U nrt In t\|itt!ntion, In till** u« (j) 

, ft t! ante fill it! ), **1111 Cf»*i M t« nr( liurml M 
lln! nt In in^ JO nlh nttnlni!< •< fjf iIk Tint. uUjM I 
ihi I ^t1II niitf}! tt< 

r^rit (!oi not wlut mu Miliji't 

util It <loi < not lint)^ out lint t)i< ntlnhutton in 
MiUi 1 \t( ]i itm litil ti tontaiiiH |ur((iil triitli, niul 
it In *1 tn m ulitrli ut i in t v itimu 
llniitcu Dir'tunt ^i\ci Inm till followinj, 
f i! fonm 1 1 — 

I t \ t • \t ’vl Jt 

T1 f n ’ 1 I »l » ‘ It 

Hut ulnt tliov rit>t puiiit c tiu m ulun wo 
Inn \\U U from ub^l^lctum 1 luttKoiKrvtc n ilitns’ 
A*« llt<n I mnul In. mi Vttrilnitc • m Hu„ njunlol^ 
or njurt fiom o}ij«.cls it tun I im m, ‘‘\Mnli.\Lr 
olijccli h »\i tliL iiltriluiU \lii\c lltL allnlmti P 
Ami nlnln 11)1*1 Iml tlit inujor jirt tut c ot tliL ulil 
hxllop.! tu fonnult? tlit miml jirtmi l ntjutni 
nil ( N{i] m itiun “ \ p’iM.ii ohjnt Im tin intul V 
tltf* nun I»l out olijtct ora tl i s of obji.ct*i 

In onicr tu the funiiulii u mi iinnj. \\t nnmt 
interpret ity ^\lntc\ir imliMclual or elii s has the 
attnhutc A has Iht nttrihntc 11, a ^nen ohjicL or 
ell s C has the ntlnlnitc V, (hcrtforc il his the 
nttnbutc 11 Ihc nen Dictum ami non ^jllo^nlic 
formula aic just hail >crnons of tlic old ones I 
call them bad M.rsions, Im the phni^e coexist 

31 
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does not bring out the precise relation of tbe terms 
on whicli the thought pioceeds, and the phrase, 
"Attribute A,” lequnes to be mterpreted in older to 
have a relevant signification 

But he has given us another form, which he repre- 
sents as “ an universal type of the reasoning piocess 
VV e find it resolvable in all cases mto the following 
elements Ceitain mdividuals have a given attri- 
bute , an individual or individuals resemble the fbi- 
mer in certaui other attributes, therefoie they re- 
semble them also in the given attribute ” [Ib II m 
7) It may be observed that the phrase "co-exist” 
has disappeared, and another and equally vague one 
has taken its place , it is a " resemblance ” in certam 
attributes, and in other attributes It is allowed 
that this IS not "conclusive fiom the mere foim of 
the expression ” By itself it would sanction falla- 
cious reasoning quite as readily as valid "Ah men 
have immortal souls , the brutes resemble them in 
certain attiibutes (as instincts and boddy organs), 
thej^ must also have immortal souls ” We shall see 
immediately that Mr Mill allows that the syllogism 
IS an admnable test of the validity of reasoning, 
which, it IS conceded, this alleged "universal tyjie ” 
IS not It wants the essential testing element, the 
gcneial rule that guarantees the conclusion, and 
which m the syllogistic fonnula is embodied in the 
major piemise, the necessity of which is pressed 
on us b}" the Dictum 

But may theie not be reasoning in Coinprehen- 
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Bion as well as in Extension? In ansvronng this 
question it sliould bo admitted fully, tint reasoning 
in Extension may alwajs be translated into reason 
mg m Comprehension The reason of this is aery 
obaious it follons from the account giaen of the 
nature of the Concept Extension alnajs implies 
Comprehension, that i", the objects in the class are 
joined m the class by the possession of common 
marks 

IIo who has infcHigcnco and free agenej is responsible 
jran intcll "Ciicc and free agency 
Man IS rcspoosillc 

This reasoning in Extension may bo put m Com 
prehension 

He ponsibilitjr is an attribute of all who haro intclligcnco and &ce 
Dgenej 

Intclhgcnce and free %cncy w an attnbuto of man 

licsponsibilit} IS an attnbuto of tnan 


Jlr MiU mamt'iins that all reasoning is in Com 
prehension, and not m Extension. “ All propositions 
into tvhich general names enter, and consequently 
all reasonings, are in Comprehension only Proposi 
tions and roasonmgs may ho Tvnttcn in Kxtcnsion, 
but they arc always understood in Comprehension 
(p 363 ) I have granted that, so far as propositions 
are concerned, spontaneous thought is chiefly in 
Comprehension, In simple affirmation and denial, 
ne commonly mean to do nothing more than declare 
or deny that an object or class of objects or has 
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not a ceitain attribute, but witliout turning tlie predi- 
cate mto a class-notion, or mqiuiuig wlietlier there 
may or may not be other objects, which have oi have 
not the same attiibute When we say that “the 
horse is warm-blooded,” we may be looking exclu- 
sively to the attribute, without caimg, at the time, 
whether there are other warm-blooded animals. 
But it seems to be ditFeient in regard to reasonmg, 
the uppermost thought m v hich is always m Ex- 
tension It seems to me to be so when, not know- 
ing whether the horse is or is not waim-blooded, 
we call in a middle concept, and argue “that the 
horse being a mammal, and all mammals being 
warm-blooded, the hoise must be so” Heie we 
place the horse m the class mammal, and mammals 
among waim-blooded animals, and thus leach the 
conclusion. Again, to take an example of negative 
leasomng (falling natuially into the second figure). 
When we argue that “the rat, not bimging foith its 
young by eggs, is not a jeptile,” we find in thought 
that the class lats, not being m the class of animals 
which bung forth their young by eggs, cannot be in 
the class leptiles, which always brmg foith their 
young by eggs Heie, as in all other cases, we un- 
dei stand the attiibutive teims such as biinmno' 

O O 

forth their j’oung by eggs- as class-notions m older 
to diaw a conclusion This is seen very clearly 
when we have to determme whether our conclusion 
should be universal or particular , that is, of the 
whole class, or a part We argue (in the thu’d 
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figure) tint "ns (lie cunncclion of hoiil ntid bod}, 
though nicoin|nthcu''ib!L, is}tt (o be believed, that 
Iheuforc — not nil thing , but— oine tliin„'» lo bo 
btlievod lire iiicomprehtiisiblt, nnd how do v\o 
re leh this couclu lOU t lice lu e iii thought w e li i\ c 
mule n ell s of "things lo be believed, nnd found 
ill it in this cln'^s are thin^jH incoinpahen ible ‘ 

Such coii'idenlioiH con\ince me tint our ‘'iiont'i 
neousiei oning imu }^\(cn ion 1 nllow that feir 
Jlimiltun hns furiii hed n \ iltnble contiilnitioii to 
lA)oie b} CNhiliilin^ the fonns of re i oniiij, in Com 
prchcn''ion lUit 1 lool on tlic‘‘C ns hccondir} nnd 
deiived, nnd not entitled to the tine pnmuv rant 
iLs those m Intension MoH logicians — te iclicrs 
nnd tnu^ht — lm\c fhnml from his lOS Modes ns 
btiiiQ nil oppre ivc burden on the mmd, both on its 
niemoi} nnd its intclleetunl apprehension I nm in 
dined to think that nil the puipo cs of I/ioic mil be 
nccomphslicd b} ictainm^, Uic old forms of rei onmg 
ni L\ten ion, nnd diowin^ bow, nlieii at)} end is to 
be hcncd, tUo} cm be tunied into the forms of 
Comprehension As lo Mr Mill, lie hns got n partial 
and impcifect Mcn of rci oning in Comprehension, 
but has not taken the txoublc of RhomiiQ us hou his 
thcor} IS adequate to e\plam the processes of spon 
taneous reasoning 

lie utters an emphatic denial regarding the 8}1 
logistic form nnd its rules, that the} aic not' the 

* VI ! il] in 1 1 Tcrj nlto work conception of n cltsi [s preaent in 
A Del fit f th P m ty P no ereiy laruncfi ofrenson ng 
fUt of Jmu n 2 ibot s p 1 1 Tbo 
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fonn jumI ll)(' nilf‘ {<.» uluch oui 

me neef^-^ nilv, ot e\<*n , ni.ele " l»u{ all 

'wi-'i; Itnrinaii'. ]Ki\a niloue<l tlint u( .‘"jinj.faneoim 
1 {’a'-oninL'’ li'iv'e not la-jon tiu m tin Ut^'fisin 

olWn'-lotle, mill ‘-(’il the nindr'- aui lijruu'^ rif 

ihe lio'ri^ni 'I'Ih fnniH'i oj lljr-c h i)h‘ n lhiI.'i- 
li\e jtiiuiipli* of i c'l ‘Oime/. 'mil tin* latjei ala e\’ 
pio^-'-tons ('Diivti ueti'il fo ie-t (In valiili(\ of i.itioei- 
iialioii ^Vhaf 1 nimiitam i‘ tliat (lie miiul m all 
iea“’Oiiin'r (lie thiae 110(1011''-, tlial 1-, tliniL'''. 

appieliorHlial. and flic ulation Indat / 11 (In in ^\'c 
^ea .1 new knnl ot leaf tliu( inner foil uinlei oui 
view l)('ioic, and we notiie tlmf it i’n netted in its 
^eln‘', and we infm that the plant on wliiili it poew 
niii-t be dieot ylodonoiis we do ‘•o on the piineiple, 
galhcied piobnblj^ tioin liotaiiual liook^, tint 4 dl 
ncltodn eiiu'd plants me dicotyledon*-’, and we Fee 
the lel.ition of' llii^ plant. Inning netted Icano*-, and 
being du’ot3ledonoiis" Bui we do not enounce tlio 
Dictum, nor do wo ^-picad out nia)or, ninioi, and 
conclu‘=ion. Wo lea-ie all tins to logiciam, who 
constiuct a icflex 'science out of a Fpontaneous 
pioce' 5‘5 

lie makes two most important admnsion^ in fa\oi 
of the s^llogntic analysis One i*^ ihnl all lea'^-oning 

can be i educed to the foimuhi of the s’lllom^m : and 

•/ / 

the other, that this foiinula is admiiabl^’’ fitted to ex- 
pose invalid leasonmg The value of the syllogistic 
foim, and of the rules of Ubiiig it coiiectl^", is said to 
consist “in thou* fuinishiiig us witli a mode in which 
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those rcn^onings ma} nlua^s be represented, nnd 
■which IS admirably cnlculnlcd, if thc^ nro inconclu 
Five, to bring their inconcliisucncss to hghL But I 
ast , hoA\ docs it hnppcn that nil our rensomng can 
be reduced to this form ? TTon is it that it comts 
to test eo ndminbl} the conclusivcncss and inclusnc 
ness of all icasoning? It is surely stmngc that 
there is a rule to nhich all reasoning is confonnable, 
nnd ■which nets as a entenon of all reasoning, and 
jet IS not the natural Kn of reasoning I bohe\o 
that all arguments can be made to tnl c this fonn, 
bccau-c It 13 the right one I bohc\c it is a crucial 
tost of the soundness or unsoundness of all nrgu 
ments, because it is the Ian of thought, springing 
from the mental constitution with whicli our Mai cr 
has endowed us 

I suppose Jlr Mill would account for the tonform 
nblencss of all reasoning to the syllogistic form, nnd 
fonts aptness to net ns a test, by saying that, though 
all reasoning is naturally in Comprehension, it can 
be represented in Extension But if this be so, it 
would show, I thinl , that propositions and reasoning 
must, contrary to whnt Mr Mill alleges, have a 
meaning in Extension ns well as in Comprehension 
And if reasoning be naturally in Comprehension, 
we should expect that forraulao dra'wn out on that 
principle must be better fitted than those derived 
from Extension to exhibit the validity or invalid 
ity of arguments Mr Mill has, unfortunately, not 
favored us with a development of the forms of rea* 
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soiling according to Comprehension W e are there- 
fore not in a position to saj^' •whether these would or 
would not be superior, as a means of testing infer- 
ence, to those finmshed in the old Logic I am con- 
vinced that such foims, constiucted even by so clear 
a thinker as Mr Mdl, would have a moie artificial, 
a moie twisted and tianslated look, and would be 
far less fitted to expose fallacies m leasonmg I 
rather think that we should have to translate them 
back into Extension before we could fully recognize 
their meaning Looking upon reasoning as proceed- 
ing natiwally by classification, rather than attnbu- 
tion, I mamtam that the great bod}’’ of logicians, 
from Aiistotle downwards, have acted properly m 
drawing out then’ formiilm according to Extension, 
and that it is vhen they are thus drawn out that 
they are most easily understood and readily applied 
Mr Mill has made a most important admission (p 
429) “The propositions m Extension, being, m 
this sense, exactly equivalent to the judgments m 
Comprehension, served quite as well to ground foi’ms 
of ratiocination upon and as the validity of the 
forms was more easily and conveniently shown 
thiough the concrete conception of comparing classes 
of objects, than through the abstract one of recogniz- 
ing co-existence of attributes, logicians weie per- 
fectly justified 111 taking the course winch, in any 
case, the estabhshed forms of language would doubt- 
less have forced upon them ” The two circumstances, 
that the validity of the forms is more easily and con- 
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\cnienth «lioun 1)} comjnnng mitl limt 

Oir €*■( ibli bed fonns of lingungc, nrc e\ 

pro** ions of tbc iiatnnl procci c** of (lio mind, ^\ould 
li'wc forced nn c\prt *»ion nccor<lni„ to eh cs on 
lugU I in«, IS siircU a presumption, if not a proof, lint 
tin fonns in o\ton«ioii are the dc\clopincnt of ‘•poii 
timous thoiiQlit 

*•1 bolicvo tint 111 point of fact, when dnuin^ in 
ftrciices fi-oin oiir poi*^ond experience, and not fiom 
in iMins Iniided down to in books or Indition, we 
imicli oftenor conclude from pirticnlnt> to pirlicnhrs 
directly, linn through (ho intcnnedi itc ng,cnc^ of in^ 
gononl proposition Non, ncarh nil phdo oplnr? 
ln\c allowed that (he mind begin'' its ohecnations 
aiith parlicuhr*, or, to u^c a better plipnc, sine,ularN 
llaMiij, ob'cncd a number of mdiMduih, jt can 
reach a genend tonclu ion but it is onl\ hs i pro- 
cess winch the lo^icinn hould fillip unfold IFimiIq 
oh®cr\ed or bcinl tint crows c%er\'wIicro me hlaci , 
■we conclude tbit the crow wliieb we hcai, willioiit 
feeing, IS black But we can argue thus oid\ on the 
condition th it the induction is such ns to jii^lif^ the 
general proi>osition that nil ciows arc bind The 
F^llogMu IS «o admirable a incuiis of bringing to 
hg,lit the incondii'-iccncss of fidhcious icn oning, 
just hocau^-o it requires tbc general pioposition to 
be cxprc'-scd in one of tbc premises 
“All inference Ls fiom pirticulai*3 to pailiculnrs, 
general propositions arc mcielj registers of such in 
fercnccs already imdc,and elioit formuK foi inak 
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ing more” He thinks that the error of the syllo- 
gistic theory arises from not distmgmshmg between 
‘"the hiferrmg part and the registeiing part, and 
ascribrno; to the latter the functions of the former” 
Now I admit that the geneial proposition may be 
the record or register of a previous mduction And 
if theie has been reasonmg m the process of induc- 
tion by which this has been reached, there must 

/ 

have been a piior general proposition got by an ear- 
lier mduction, or given by intmtion But in any 
given argument we do not look to the previous ac- 
cumulation of particulars, but to the register em- 
bodied m a general proposition The general prop- 
osition IS certamly no part of the inference, but it 
IS an essential part of the assumption from which 
we infer the conclusion, and should therefore have a 
distinct place allotted to it m the premises Mr 
Mill has a partial view of the truth when he says 
(Th c iv ), “ Tn drawing this mference, we conform 
to a foimula which we have adopted for oiu guid- 
ance 111 such operations, and w^hich is a record of the 
criteria by which we thought we had ascertained 
that we might distinguish when the mference could 
and when it could not be drawn” In any given 
argument, as an argument, all that we have to do is 
to look to this register, or record, or general prop- 
osition If doubts arise as to its accuracy, we must 
go back on the processes by which we reached it ‘ 
and if there be reasoning in the processes, we must 
test them m the same way But our record being . 
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pcltlcd, tlio general proposition in ■\rliicli it is an 
nounceil is implied m llic argument, and *«liould 
therefore lm\c a place in the formula of reasoning 
^Vc liaAC alicad} noticed that “iini\crsal t^pc of the 
reasoning process, according toA\hicli we find that 
“certain indi\idimls ha\e a gnen allribiitc, and that 
an indiMdinl or indniduals rc«cmblo the former in 
certain attribute**, and therefore rc'^cinblc them in 
tlie gi\cn altribulc AVc rcmarl cd upon the \aguc- 
nc^s of this t^*pc ns leading ns in doubt as to nhat 
arc the “certain attributes” which entitle us to 
infer the presence of the ‘•gi\cn attribute It is 
the general proposition embodied m the major prem 
ISO, which ffpreads out tlic rules winch, when wo 
take the minor premise along with it, entitles us 
to draw the coiiclasion 

But it IS a«l ed, if all rcaeoning implies a major 
proposition, where do we get our first major, that 
with whicli we fitait? Anstotlc did not o\crlook 
this question, and he answered lU lie tells us again 
and again that the beginning of demonstration can 
not be demonstration, and (hat all demonstration 
cames us back to Tntuitiac Bcason (loi'j, see Anal 
Post, I 3, 22, 23) In certain acts of reasoning, 
primiti\o perceptions, such ns “the eficct has a 
cause, guo us the one proposition, and ordmary 
obsGiaation the other, and the two necessitate the 
conclusion But m far the greater number of nrgu 
ments the general proposition is the result of a 
gathered observation The cntoria of these gath 
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ered or inductive general laws will come under our 
notice in next chapter 

' “ The child, who, having burnt his fingers, avoids 
to thrust them agam into the fire, has reasoned or 
mferred, though he has never thought of the general 
maxim. Fire burns He knows from memoi}'' that 
he has been burnt, and on this evidence believes, 
when he sees a candle, that if he puts Ins finger 
into the flame of it, he will be burnt again He 
believes this in every case wdiich happens to arise ; 
but without looking, in each instance, beyond the 
present case He is not geneializing , he is infer- 
ring a particular from particulars In the same way, 
also, brutes reason” “ Not only the burnt child, but 
the burnt dog dreads the fiie” I am inclined to 
think that in these cases, that of the child and the 
dog, the process is very much one of the association 
of ideas and feelings The fire and the sensation 
have been together, and ujoon the fire j)resenting 
itself there is a tendencj'' to a feeling which causes 
shrinking There is really no conclusion from ob- 
served, from remembered, from gatliered particidars , 
Should the fire only once have burnt the child, it 
will tuin away from it, possibly without remember- 
mg the j)ievious case, ceitamly wuthout an induction 
of paiticulars, or an inference fiom them 

I have called attention to the circumstances that 
while Judgment and Association are not the same, 
they do yet conspire in their action (pp 195, 196, 
222, 223 ) I have now to apply this lemaik to 
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oning nntl fngrfec t>f>n Infcunrc h not lo ho 
ouiultil more n' ocintion In nil ixn oning 
tj ronijnn on, (liPit. is (lie |Krcc|)tion of a 
(ion Ixtuccn (lungs nlioiit wliicli ^\o re i on 
s we nrgne, V deer, licing homed, is niiniii ml 
c (lie mmd gnsjis the lUrtc concojds and llu ir 
lion * dter, **bcinp. homed, ‘•me nmon^ mini 
t nniintd ’ l;nl(«s (here lx n jx»'*iti\L jxrccjh 
ofllic conncclioii of (ho (hmg** flare i** no rn 
ng Herein is nrgninent nt once dislinf.tn hed 
I ns ocniion, winch doe* not imph nn\ connee 
helwetn (he (hiiieS which ln\c hitn to^rlhcr 
he iwmd, nm c«mpv^^oM, or nm oh orNul rein 
I Ihii while (he two ineninl opr mtions nrc not 
Finio, np oenfion gn i(l\ Iulp< r/n oning In 
inference there is n di co\cred lelilion, and the 
ted (lungs mn} often hi\e heen (o^elher nnd 
s (he one tends (o m^gest (he others *^onio 
ik thnl it Ls a mine law of (he mind (hat cor 
itcd things^ «\ich ns like (Umgs and cm t nnd 
c(, call up oieli other IIowc\ei we nm\ nc 
nt fur jt, whclhcr from things hcing oflcn 
ether or nn orij^imd Icmlcnc^, correl ilcd ihmgs 
10 up FiinnUnncon*-!^, nllogetlier independent of 
oh enmg the rclntion Indeed, it is often the 
iim^'lancc that the} lm\c come up tOj^elhei 
icli ln^ lies or constrains us lo notice the couucc 
1 Isow all this helps us to conduct the opcmlion 
reasoning riius fire suggests the burning sensa 
a, nnd we collet t eases till we roach the general 
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truth that fire burns, and then the process may 
become one of inference It is m this way we are 
to account for the readmess, the rapidity, and for 
what IS often called the unconsciousness of the 
reasonmg process The laws of association call up 
correlated objects, and the mind perceives the cor- 
relation and draws the inference Thus “ deer ” sug- 
gests “ horned , ” and having heard that horned 
annuals are rnmhiant, "horned” suggests "rumi- 
nant,” and peiceivmg the class relation of the 
terms, we draw the conclusion that horned animals 
are rummant 

T believe that very much of what some regard as 
reasoning in the brute creatures arises fiom mere 
association, without the relation of the thmgs bemg 
discovered In lilce manner the laws of sus:Q:estion 
operate in children to excite feais and expectations, 
before theie are those observed relations which 
must enter into reasoning All our fives we act on 
impulses produced by mere association, without any 
accompanying argument A loud noise wiU raise up 
fear, without our having mferied that it pioceeds 
from a cause implying danger The person vho has 
been seiiously huit by a horse or dog can never look 
on a hoise or dog without a feeling of ticmor In 
such mental action I admit that theie is no class- 
notion, no geneial pioposition, no regulating princi- 
ple of Extension But just as little is theie an ‘in- 
duction of paiticiilais, or attiibution, oi leasoniiig 
in Compieheusion , theie is no such piocess as 
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“Attribiile A being n mark of Attiibutc B, and C 
liaMiig tbo marl A.’ But then it is one nun of in 
fcllcctiinl Icacbing, niid one aery speemT end of 
Logic, to ruse us nboae tlie nniniil Btnto nnd tbo 
infant state, to keep us fiom being druon along 
passiv e)> bj more casual associations , and tram llie 
mind to look narrowly into the relations of things 
that pass before it, and of which it must liaao some 
conception, that it may thereby reach sound conclu 
Eions which can he justified Jn all such processes 
of real reasoning, it will be found that there is a 
general propo.ition inioKcd, nnd this should base a 
place m the formula winch systeinatucs the sponta 
neons operation 

But Mr Mill tells us that “in e\cry syllogism 
considered as an argument to pros o the conclusion, 
there is a peMio prmapit' But did any one e\cr 
maintain that the syllogism is “an argument to 
prose the conclusion? It has usually boon repre- 
sented ns tile form to which the arguincnt can be 
reduced The peliho pnncipn is a fillacioiis mode 
of reasoning, but the syllogism cannot with any 
possible propriety ho icpiescnted ns a mode of 
reasoning, a ahd or fallacious, for it is not reasoning, 
but the formula of reasoning I suppose Mr Mdl 
meant to affirm that all reasoning in syllogibUo form 
maolaos a petiiio If so, then he is caught m 
ine-etricable tods, for he admits that all rea 
Bonmg can he reduced to syllogistic form, which 
seems to imply that it inaolies a boggmg of the 
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question The petitio prxncvpu is a fallacy in which 
one of the piemises is either the same as the con- 
clusion, or depends upon it But m reasoning, ac- 
cordmg to the s^dlogistic analysis, the conclusion 
follows, not from one of the piemises, but fiom the 
two, or lather fiom the relations between the things 
compaied and the premises It is when the rela- 
tions predicated in the two propositions aie bio\iglit 
befoie the mind that we see the foice of the infer- 
ence We wish to determine what we aie not 
exjiressly told in the gospels whether the Baptist 
was a pi lest give us onlj^ one premise, as, that "the 
Baptist was the son of a piiest,” or, that "the sons 
of piiests weie piiests, and we can infer nothmg; 
but place the two together, and the conclusion 
IS necessitated The one of these piemises is a 
particulai fact, the other isageneial proposition, and 
both are necessary to the validity of the conclusion. 
Both jnemises are, in the leasomng, assumjitions 
they must be given or granted , but neithei^ of them 
IS an assumption of the conclusion , the two are as- 
sumptions which wan ant the conclusion As to 
whethei the assumptions are oi aie not wan anted, this 
IS to be dctei mined by a pievious investigation, to be 
tested b}'^ the ciiteiia of induction, intuition, oi lea- 
soning And it should be foie\er piessed on Mi 
Mill, that the objections he bungs against the Dic- 
tum of Aiistotle aic quite as apjilicable to Ins ovn. 
"Thmji-s vhicli co-exist vith one and the same thino; 
co-cxist vith one anothei tins is quite as much a 
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truism ns Uic old Dictum, vliilc it is mucli more 
vnguc, and reasoning proceeding upon it must be 
iiuitc ns liable to tiic clnigc of being a begging of 
the question, ns rcnsoiimg according to the syllogis- 
tic formula. 

It should not be omitted that JIi Mill docs not 
enter upon any special consideration of the nature 
of Conditional Rcasomng, ^^llclbc^ Ilypotlictical or 
Disjui]cti\c This 13 a gre it defect in a \\ or] uluch 
profescos to give us a full Logic of Inference llicic 
arc aery impoitant questions staited as to the regu 
lating piinciplc of Conditional Arguments, and these 
should be discu** cd in c\cry logical treatise ^^o^thy 
of tliGSC ad\ meed tutics He tells us, in lus ^ IX 
amination of IlamiUon, that a Hypothetic il Judg 
ment is “a judgment concerning judgments,’ but 
he dooa not attempt to enounce tlic prinwiilo nbich 
connects the * judgment ' -witii the “judgments uith 
\nIucIi it IS coiiccnicd He further lets us I now that 
be looks on a Di^unctiac Judgment as compounded 
of two or more Ily potbcticals, but he docs not in 
form us what is the iclation of tlicsc Hypo the ticals 
to one another (pp 154,455) I confess I should 
111 0 to see bis attributive theory of reasoning tiicd 
by its- application to Conditional, and specially to 
Disjunctive reasoning When v^e argue that “the 
season when a particular event took place not hav 
ing been spring, summer, or autumn, must have 
been winter, we seem to proceed on the principle 
of DlVl‘^]on, which is made accordmg to the Exten 
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Bion and not the Comprehensjon of a concept But 
I allude to these topics here, not in older to discus*- 
them, but to show that as Mr. Mill has avoided the 
discussion, he cannot be said to furnish a full sy.stem 
of Logic. 
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EECONDABT LOGIC , OR THOUGHT AS DIRFCTED TO PARTICU 
LAR CLASSES OP OBJECTS 

I AAI inclined lo justify Mr Mill m introducing into 
the EcionCe other topics besides those treated 
of in -wlnt mi) call Priinir) Logic Tlie cflbrt 
mado by certam punsts to exclude bucIi matterb as 
Demonstration, Induction, and Esidcncc gcncnll), 
must fail, and ought to fail It is of inst moment 
to ln\c these subjects discussed in a scientific min 
ncr, and Logic is tiic field for the discussion , and 
our definitions of the science arc too narrow if they 
exclude them, and should he so iMdcncd ns to gi\o 
them an acIuioAA lodged place In treating of such 
topics, OT it least t\NO of tlicm, Induction and Evi 
dence, our author occupies a fir more distinguished 
plicc than he does in Formal Logic Still, even in 
this depirtmcnt, his iiorl , ivhile possessed of great 
merits, may be charged vitli gra\c errors, springing, 
I hclicvc, from his mistaken \icivs of fundamental 
truth- 

I hive commented alicady (Chap xu ) on his ac- 
count of Necessary Truth generally Ills defective 
appreciation of intuition has led him to an erroue- 

<■330) 
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ous ex2DOsiiion of the nature and office of Mathe- 
matical Definitions and Axioms. {Logic, ii. v-vn) 
Definitions are re^nesented as hyiiothescs; and the 
necessity of the tiuths deiived fiom them consists 
m the relation between the sujiposition and the con- 
clusions drawn from it “Axioms aie exjiciimental 
tiuths, geneiahzations fiom observation The jiroji- 
osition, Two stiaight hues cannot enclose a sjiace 
or m other woids, Two stiaight hues mIiicIi have 
once met, do not meet again, but continue to di- 
verge IS an mduction fiom the evidence of our 
senses ” 

I leckon these views as radically erroneous Defi- 
nitions ai e Abstracts, that is, things abstracted fi om 
known conciete realities 'A Ime is length without 
bieadth,’ that is, we consider the length without 
regarding the bieadth ‘ A su2:)erficies has breadth 
and length mthout depth,’ that is, m all leasomng 
we agree to look to the length and breadth -without 
taking the depth into account But Mi Mill tells 
us “there exist no real things exactly confoimable 
to the definition,” there exist no hues without 
breadth, no surfaces without depth I admit that 
there can be no such hues or smTaces ^vlth a separ 
rate or mde]Dendent existence But still they have 
a reahty, they have a reahty in extended objects 
which have, besides, length and breadth Man’s 
'Hind IS so constituted that he can thmk about 
them, and draw deductions from them But he tells 
as, “A hue, as defined by geometers, is wholly m- 
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conceit ible, i\licro the wojd that co\crs so much 
confusion ajipcars once moic, and in Ins latest edi 
tion IVc ccitainl} cmnot imi^c such a line, but 
^\c can imago an extended object, and think about 
its length Ibchc\c that all further iiiathcinatical 
truths arc deincd fiom Definition'? But ^hen I 
<?ay so, I do not mean that they arc obtained from 
ideas ill the mind, but from things abstneted fiom 
concrete icihties, and having a reality in c\tsting 
concrete objects As there is a rcaht} in the things 
defined, so tliorc is al o a reahf} in all the conchi 
sions logically dnwn fioin them flic deductions 
dcincd two thou«and ^oarsago fiom the definition 
of the ollip«c, aic found to be icdi/cd in the plnic- 
tar^ bodio«, «o fir as the) move m elliptic orbits 
I cannot «cc liow this should follow, unless the thing 
defined had been a rcalit) 

Mr Mill thinl s that demonstrative truths follow 
from Postulates and not Definitions W o postulate 
that there may he a line VMth length without 
breadth, and get deductions from our assumptions 
True, in all deduction the prcmi'?os are assumptions, 
but in mathematical dcfimtions the assumptions are 
abstiactcd realities Ilcro, as in so many other de- 
partments, his acuteness has given him a partial 
view of the truth, and he <?a)s that “ our reasonings 
arc grounded upon matters of fict in our defini 
tions "When I say that mathematical demonstra 
tion IS founded upon definitions, I mean upon the 
mutters of fact or things defined, wlii-’h no doubt 
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are postulated, but postulated as realities, giving us 
corresponding realities in all legitimate deductions 
from them To suppoit liis confused tlicoiy, he is 
obliged to give a twofold view of definitions The 
definition of a triangle, he saj’^s, obvious!}'' compiises 
not one but two piopositions peifectly distinguisha- 
ble The one is, “ There may exist a figure bound- 
ed by thiee stiaight lines,” and the other, “this 
figure may be termed a tiianglc” Tut there is 
no advantage seemed, iii the way of dealing our 
thoughts 01 otheiuusc, by drawing such a distinction; 
for demonstration i elates thioughout not to the uoid, 
but the thing, a figuie bounded by three straight lines. 
He argues that definitions, as such, aie the pieimses 
only in the reasonings which i elate to words, and 
that if we take any other view, “we might argue 
correctly from true premises, and aiiive at a false 
conclusion” Thus let the definition be, “A diairon 
is a serpent breathing flame , ” out of this Ave may 
carve the folloAVing syllogism “ A dragon is a thmg 
Avhich breathes flame; but a diagon is a sei’pent 
therefore, some serpents breathe flame,” “ m which 
both premises are true, and yet the conclusion 
false” But surely the premises are heie true or 
false according to what we understand as to the 
objects compared If Ave are speaking throughout 
of imaginary things, the conclusion is true m the 
same sense as the premises are If we are speak- 
ing of actually existing things, both the premises 
and the conclusion are false After what I have 
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Bnid in regard to nccc‘?‘ 5 'ii^ tnitli (Clinp xii ), it 13 
not nccc^^ar} to d\Ncll on Ins llicor} of Matlicniati 
cnl .tV^.ioin*= The} arc represented ns more gcnornl 
iznlions of an ouU\nfd experience I bclic\e, indeed, 
that in the axiom in its gcncmhzod form there must 
be gcnomhzation But the} nrc not gonenlizationa 
of an out^^n^l or Eonsiblc expciicncc On the baro 
contemplation of a a\holc object, si} a table, v,i, 
Jeehre it to be larger than a part of it, sn} its log 
I do so at once on the mere sight or tlioUght of the 
object as knoini to me, and not from an} induction 
of particulars filling under my experience in time 
past PcrcciMiig that I would do the same in every 
like ca«c, I inn} gcnenhze the judgment and put it 
m the form of an axiom, that “ the whole is greater 
than its part But this general tnith is not the 
generalization of a lengthened cxpcnence, it 13 not 
reached b} our having observed a thousand times or 
ten thousand tunes that a whole thing is greater 
than a part of the «amo thing wo pee it at once on 
the bare in'spcction of an} one thing, our convio- 
tion could not he made stronger b} muUipl}ing ex 
amples, and we cannot allow that there ‘iliould bo 
an exception I may have observed of ten thousand 
plants with netted leaves, that the} have all sprung 
from two seed lobes, and I feel justified in lajmg 
down the general rule, that “netted leaved plants 
arc dicet}ledonous, but the law is reached b} a 
gathered experience I do not assert that it can 
have no exceptions, and when I learn that there is 
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a tube of plants (including Arum^ etc ) wliich have 
netted leaves, and yet spun g fiom one seed-lobe, I 

may wonder at the fact, bnt I do not say that it 

\ 

is impossible Bnt the mind having discoveied, 
fiom its knowledge of the nature of things, that the 
whole is greater than a part, I cannot be made to 
allow that there is anywhere an exception To 
apply these remaiks to mathematical tiiith In 
proceeding with its demonstrations, the mind pro- 
nounces its judgments hmnediatel}'' on the objects 
defined being presented to it, and it does not need 
the axiom in its geneialized form, indeed it feels 
the force of the leasonmg qmte as clearly befoie as 
after the maxim is announced In learning geome- 
try, the beginner seems to discovei the tiutli of the 
axiom fiom the judgment pronounced in a given 
case, rather than to recognize the validity of the 
argument ui the paiticular example by the maxim 
Still the axiom is the expression of the regulatmg ' 
principle of reasonmg, and it serves mipoitant pur- 
poses to enunciate it at the commencement of the 
demonstration It is one of the greatest defects of 
Mr Mill’s work on Logic, that in consequence of 
mistaking the nature and functions of definitions 
and axioms, he has not been able to give a correct 
account of the Method employed m Demonstration 
That Method I call the Joint Dogmatic and Deduc- 
tive I call it Dogmatic, for it begins with assump- 
tions, with truths not proven, with truths perceived 
by mtmtion , and I call it Deductive, for it draws 
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other truths from its a'^sumption'* Tlic criteria of 
ita assumptions are the tests of intiiitnc truth, that 
IS, SclfEMclence and Necessity, tlic criteria of ita 
deductions aic the forms of reasoning 

Jlr Lillis Bool on Induction is far tlic most \alu 
able part of Ills Logic , it contains the best o\posi 
tion •which a\c lin\e of flicifcthod of Induction in 
our owTi or m any oilier language IlisCinonsof 
Causes art a great impro\emont upon the Prerogn 
ti\c Instances of Bacon, and are an advance upon 
the rules proposed b^ Sir J ITcrschcl But, wluV 
he has adnimbl} e\potindcd the functions of Pre- 
rogative Inst mccs or Canons in physical ecicnuc, lie 
docs not «ccm to see what is the proci«c lOj^icid pur 
pose, that is, the purpose m thought, erved b} them 
Induction consists of two parts the gathering of 
individual fact®, which, however numcrons, must 
always he limited , and the derivation from them of 
a law announced m a general proposition In the 
first of these tticrc is no special exercise of reason 
mg, the whole i® the work of observation and tiained 
Ba^acit^ But in the doriv itioii of the liw from 
the scattered and incomplete facts there is infcien^e 
jSow, what IS it that justifies the infucncc? If there 
he anj truth m the Aristotelian or syllogistic analy 
Bis, there must be a geneial pimciplc involved, 
which, when the icasonmg is put m syllogistic form, 
becomes the major prcmi«c ^sow, such rules as 
these, involved in the Prerogative Instances of Ba 
con and the Canons of Mr Mill are the gcnoial 
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propositions whicli supply the major premise , and the 
particular set of facts give ns the mmor premise , and 
the two necessitate the conclusion I drank brandy 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, and had a 
headache the succeeding mornings, !■ drank no 
brandy on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
and had no headache on the following days "When 
I Conclude that my drinlmig brandy was the cause 
of the 'headache, I have, as my major premise, such 
a general proposition as the Canon of Difference : 
"If, m comparing cases m which the effect takes 
place with other cases in which it does not take 
place, we find the latter to have every antecedent m 
common with the former except one, that one cm 
cumstance is the cause, or a part of the cause , ” and 
as my mmor premise, the facts as constitutmg such 
a case , and the conclusion follows syllogistically. 
The excellence of Mr Mill’s Canons is, that they are 
the sunplest and most complete yet enunciated of 
the general prmciples which gmde us in rising from 
the collection of individual facts to the causes Had 
Mr Mfil clearly perceived that there is reasonmo- m 
all induction, he would have been prevented from re- 
versing the natural order by rejiresenting the rea- 
soning process as an mduction 

But the discovery of causes is not the sole end of 
science In some departments the object is to re- 
solve the compounds of nature into their elements 
This IS one of the mam ends sought m chemistry, 
and also m psychology There should, therefore,' 
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be Canons of Composition’ ns noil ns Canons of 
Cau'cs 

In nnotlicr important group of scicnceo tho«o 
called the Cla'sificatorj bj Dr IVbeuell, the end 
sought IS not tbe discoaer^ of Causes or of Com 
po'=ition, but of Cla^'es, that is, Iiatui-nl Classes I 
mention these things to slio« that, ailiile Mr Mill 
has giaen us the best e\posilioii ue jet lia\c of the 
Logic of Induction, he has h^ no me iiis completed 
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the investigation Much remains to ho done by 
other men and by other ages 

There has been an imjiortant discussion between 
Dr Whewell and Mr Mill as to whether we may 
now expect more from the Method of Induction or 
of Deduction Mr Mill mamtams that ui most de- 
paitments of science our hope of discovery lies more 
m Deduction than m the Induction of Bacon On 
the other hand, Dr. Whewell holds that, whatever 
may be the case "with the social sciences, m the 
physical sciences discoveries may be expected to be 
made in time to come, as they have been in tune 
past, by a patient iuduction Much confusion has 
crept mto this controversy from the circumstance 
that these two emment men have not come to an 
agreement as to what is involved in the processes 
about which they dispute According to Mr Mill, 
the Deductive Method consists of three operations 
the fiist, one of dnect induction, the second of 
latiocmation , and the third of verification [Logic, 
III XI ) Now of these three steps, the first, the di- 
rect mduction of paiticulais, and also the tlnid, the 
verification by facts, are essentially inductive , they 
consist in collecting facts, with the view of detei- 
mmmg the law of the facts AVhat Mr Mill calls 
Deductive, I am inclined to designate the Joint In- 
ductive and Deductive Method In those depait- 
ments of science which are yet in theii mfancy, we 
must trust mainl}'’ to a careful collection of facts, 
and allow the facts to suggest the law, at which we 
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may not ^ct be able c\cn to guess But in ad 
\nnccd sciences in vluch lavs lm\c been established, 
and arc read) to fonn llic gcncril or imjoi proposi 
tion, nd\auccs nia^ be expected nminl} fiom the 
combination of Deduction vith Induction Di AVlic- 
vcll and Mr Mill hn\c both done much to unfold 
the steps of this Joint Method But much }Lt le- 
mams to be done, b} showing what is the sopaiato 
proMiicc of each, and how they ma> be combined 
so as best to }icld the wished for results m the dif 
ferent dopaitments of science 
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LOGICAL DISCUSSIONS THE PROVINCE OF LOGIC. 

j N this country Formal Logic is dealt with m four 
. different ways at this present time 
I By some it is reckoned antiquated and ex- 
ploded, and never referred to without a sneer 
Though these persons are not likely to attend to me, 
or favor me with an answer, yet I beg to ask them 
whether it would not be very desu'able to have a Logic 
to unfold the laws of thought, and direct thought in 
its various walks m which it is so apt to err ? If 
they can be induced to reply candidly m the affirma- 
tive, I would then invite them to look mto what 
earnest and able thmkeis have done , and I would 
show them how the Aiistotehau Logic has cast up 
again and again, m spite of all efforts to suppress it ; 
and that no other Logic has stood longer than a 
single age in particular, no one now sets any value ' 
on the attempts that were made to construct a 
logical science by the pchool of Locke and the 
school of Condillac 

n Theie aie those who accept the Aristotehan 
Logic without ciiticism or 'modification Most of 

( 350 ) 
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tliCJO nrc niclinod to ncccpt it iii llic fonii in -ivliicli 
It IS put In M Imich, bis ncu and frc«li 

illustntion*! and CMimplc**, (lirc\v sudi life into tlio 
bones ^^lncll bad become drj The mnslcnng of 
"W hntcl} s JJct)\cnts is ccrlninl) a most profitable 
g)iniin‘'lic to all ^ouug men, and i‘» fitted to e\cr 
ci«c a Military influence upon their intellectual 
hibit**, which IS likely to continue with them all 
their live^ But llio c who lia\c a taste for the 
f-tuds ought not to eonlenl thcm^cUcs with such an 
clcmtnlnr\ cxpo'^ilion , the^ should go on to make 
lhcm«cl\(‘! acquainted with (he di-scin ions in our 
das inrcgml to logical foniis, and neither \oung 
nor nd\anccd students must he allowed to forget 
that a\c line now a Ix)g,ic of Induction quite ns 
important as the fiO^jic of Deduction 
IIT There is a Bntivh modification of the Logic 
of Kant which has able supporters, the leader has 
mg been ‘^ir Ilnmdton, who Ins had able and 
learned fellow workci*sm Dr Jlaii cl and Archbishop 
Thomson The Logic of Ibis chool has mnnj e\ccl 
Icnccs It has allotted a distinct and intelligible 
province to the science, winch is described ns that of 
the Laws of liiouglit It lins i-o defined the depart 
meat as to make it cmbnice the Concept and (ho 
Judgment, ns well ns I?en‘*oning Sir W ITnm 
ilton his revived the distinction between (be Ex 
tension and Coinprcbcnsion of the Concept, and has 
evolved and applied it in a more bcitnlific manner 
than was cvei done before Not satisfied with tbr 
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Dictum of Aristotle as tlie one and univeisal regulat- 
ing pimciple of leasoning, tlie school is seeking to 
enunciate a -wider Canon, and important minoi rules 
deiived fiom it It has successful! j shoum that 
leasoiimg may be put in the foiTu of comprehension as 
well as Extension It has sulijected all the foims of 
leasonmg, Categoiical and Conditional, to a sifting 
examination, 'which has introduced gi eater scientific 
accuiacy into the technicalities of Prunar}^ Logic 
With nnsui passed acuteness and eiudition, Dr Man 
sel has intioduceduis to important Aristotelian and 
scholastic distinctions Aichbishop Thomson has 
given us an admirable chaptei on Language as the 
instillment of thought, has cleaily expounded the 
distinction between Substitutive and Attributive 
Judgments (though he has not seen what is 
the picci'^e nature of the forms), and diai^ui 
out a compichensive scheme of Immediate Infer- 
ence*? 

But on the othci hand the Logic of the school is 
tainted thioughout vitli the false metaphysics of 
Kant, and should not be accepted vithout impoitant 
explanations and modifications It piocccds all 
along on the principle that theic aie .snbjcctne 
foims in the mind itself, vhich impose on objects as 
we think about them, much that is notin the objects 
them^johe^' From this gcncial erioi theie aiise 
se^el.ll paiticulai ones 

(1.) The ‘'chool represent Logic as an h iiiiori 
‘‘cienco Now this docti inc cannot be allowed w ithout 
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irn important o\plninlion vliicli clianj^os the nholo 
thcor\ It IS all true tint the iiinul in l 0 g,ical 
thouf^hl proceeds ncconling to natno principle** 
Itut the principle* ns {.cmnl rule , are not hcforc 
con cion*-nc It i** upon the hire in pcrlioii and 
coiupn hen ion of lh( <n o hcforc it tint the mind 
proceed*' in tin cNtrci es of thought It hem^ un 
der tood that n crocodile is a reptile, and that all 
rcpIiU shrilly forth their ^oiing, h\ we at once 
conclude tint the rrorodih mmt do , hut without 
InMiig coii'sriou 1\ hcforc u** the Datum, lint what 
c\(.r n predicated of a rln s iiin\ ho prtdic ited of all 
(hat IS contained in the cla « It needs ohjtcis to 
call the nafi\o cipicUic‘'of the mind into cvcrci'-o 
Jsot onU FO, hut the < mui e** are al\Nn\s mdiMdual 
It is h\ a proct « of gdieraliTation tint we den\o 
the general law fnim (ho indiMdual ca os and ns 
there ma\ he o^er-i^hts and umccnrica** in the 
gcncnhrition fo there mn\ he di cii sions and 
disputes nhout (he o\pre«sioii of the j,cuei il I iw 
TJjo liuflof thought ma^ he in the mind //non, 
hut we cannot di cover and mifold them d pnou 
In onkr to find the general principles of logical 
thoujjht, and to coiistnict a pcienco of (here 

must he n careful and extensno ob«oivafjon of 
thouijht as directed to object**, and various cliis^^cs of 
object** 

(2) Kant roprc^ciils Txigic ns "making nhstrac 
iion of nil content of the cognition of the understand 
ing and of the dinbrcnce of objects, and having to do 

33 
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only with the form of thought ” Sir Hamilton 
make': a like statement* Logic is conveisant with 
the foim of thoucrht to the exclu'^ion of the mattei ” 
[Logic I 15) Now this account contains both a 
truth and an eiioi It is quite tiiie that Logic does 
not look to the objects of thoughf but to thought * 
but it is cqualh’ tiiie that thought must be employed 
about object': If Logic, then, considers thought, it 
mu':t consider thought as emjiloj'ed about objects, 
only it coii'^idcis the thought and not the objects 
Taking this view, we see that '\\e aie waiianted 
(though, peihap':, Kant was not accoiding to his 
pimciplo';) in adopting the diMsion of tlie science, 
which ^^c chall explain fuithei on m this chapter, 
into Univci'^al and Paiticulai Logic 

(3) Fiom tlic same mi''taken view of thought, 
the vholc 'School icpicscnt the Notion oi Concep- 
tion as being foimed by the anmd, accoiding to a 
pi ion lav'-, not altogether independent of objects, 
but iiupo'-iug on objects vliat is not in them Ham- 
ilton speaks of ^ an act of thought as the iccogni- 
tion of a thing as coming undei a concept,” and 
again. iiouirht is a kno^\ledgc of a thing thiomdi 
a concept oi general notion, oi of one notion 
thiougli anotlif'i ” (Ih p 13 ) Tiiis language pio- 
cf rd- on tin nleu iliat thcic i'- a concept jnioi to the 
’lung aliovc tie thing, .ind iead\ to b(‘ inqiosed 
u]) HI It, '•o as to sliapo ‘nicl roloi it lint stuelN tlie 
coiunt ‘t'tt'uunt i*- not that thought is through a 
<OTuept, but that a concept i'- a thought foimed 
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on tljo conlcmplntion of tIniicH Ihc Gcncnl ^o- 
lion iH fT^lnontd llio mind on llic npj)rclien'»ion 
of l»> pnttinf^ tojjClIjor (hi. ohjcc( , rcil or 

]K»(tnlinl InMiip roinmon propirlic« 

(I ) llif' wholr Knntmii “chool oinil** IIjo Ah (net 
Notion III (ho con (ruction of Jo^inl *PKnc» ^ir 
Ilnniilloii iiuIimI j.ix*** n hncf luit corrf'ct nr 
count of it in lu** (I>r< ( \\\\ ), houiiif, 

tint il iinplu •» coinpin on nnd (lnt‘*()jcro i" noth 
in„ neer nnlx coniuctid with ^tni mliy'ition in 
jilnction** Hut 111 Im /071c (In liw** Mimh he 1 i\h 
<1o\vn npph onl\ (o the Court pt or Gencnl Noiinn 
lint cum* loii not onU h-idn to n lUfictivo nccount 
of NjinpP \ppnlien urn iti the fir^t p^^t of I oniinl 
1/ij.ic, hut ni d o« luin oxcrlooh n eh >» of jud^tnont*i 
nnd fl Fpecics of m onin^, in nluih the tenn** nre 
nh^lnct 

(o) In ron«cqucnrc of noj^Uclinp, to pi\c the AIh 
F lnct Notion n •-epintc pher, ^ir ^\ Ilnindlon nnd 
Arclihi hop Ihoinon 1m\e hern led to rcprc'-cnt 
exerx Notion n*’ Ijimuj. 1 xten jon nnd Coinpnhcn 
Fion Now, the-'o nn propertici (mIu i\cl) of the 
Gcncml Notion The Ah (met Notion, nx (mnqinl 
htx, cinnot ho •iid to hnxe I xtcn^ion, for it denotes 
not ohjict'*, hut iin nltnhntc 

(0 ) Inn prex loiHchnpter I Imxo phoxxn tint ‘^ir'W 
Ilnnnlton Ins not unfolded full} nor nccumtcl> the 
nntiirc nnd the rilnlions of (lie thing** compTred in 
Txigirnl Tudpnont lie rcprc*«entB the compsn''On 
ofl between Ixco conceptions or concepts ns mcntnl 
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products^ wliereas it is between concepts as things 
conceived He vacillates in the account which he 
gives of the relation discovered between the con- 
cepts, speaking of it at times as being identity, at 
othei times as that of whole and parts, and m some 
places as equalit}'’ 

( 7 ) One of Sir AY Hamilton’s supposed improve- 
ments 111 Formal Logic consists in his insisting that 
the predicate should always be quantified , that is, 
dcclaied to be eithei universal or particular Thus 
the pioposition, “All men are moital,” he would 
V rite, " All men ai e some mortals ” He defends this 
on the general pi me qile, that whatever is in thought 
should be unfolded in the statement which piofesses 
to express thought I admit the pimciple, but I do 
not admit that it lequiies the predicate to be quan- 
tified Foi I have endeavored to show that in by 
far the gi eater numbei of piopositions 'the uppei- 
most thought is m Compiehension, and we do not 
think at all of the Extension AA^hen we say " The 
dog balk's,” we mean that the dog is engaged m the 
act of barking, and we may not think of a class 
of baikmg animals, we ceitamly do not tiouble 
0111 '-ch os vith inqimiiig whether there aie or aic 
not otlior animals that baik Even m piopositions 
m vliidi the Extension is m the thought, we do not 
always '•ettlc wlnMlier the subject is or is not co- 
extonsne with the piedicate Thus, when we say 
'‘Man IS rational,” we iiiav not ha\o determined 
whether theie aie or are not otlioi lational beings 
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besides man It is sufficient to lead us to form the 
judgment that man has the attribute rationality, or 
that he IS in the class rational, whether this class in 
elude other beings or not I hold that in the a ast 
majority of propositions the predicate is not quanfi 
fied in thought I urge, furthei, in opposition to the 
doctrine that in tho‘?e propositions in nhich the 
terms are abstract, the predicate, properly speaking, 
has no quantity or extension, for it is not a class- 
notion lyiien we say that 3X3 = 9, neither sub- 
ject nor predicate has an indefinite number of ob 
jeets embraced in it I admit that in reasoning, 
when the predicate is 1 nown to be distributed, wo 
can con\crt the subject into the predicate, and the 
predicate into the subject without any change and 
draw n conclusion which nc should not othennse be 
entitled to do Thus when ■no baio it demonstrited, 
both tint "all cquiKtoial fiianglcs are equiangular, 
and that * all equiangular triangles are equilateral, 
we can, upon a guen tnangle being found cquilate 
ral, declare it to be equiangular Such cases are 
worth} of special notice, and might haac a sep irate 
place allotted them in logical treatises, but, being so 
limited should not be allowed to change the whole 
analytic of reasoning 

(8 ) The new Canon of Eoasomng adopted by the 
school is very vague It is thus stated m the Out 
hues of iliG Laws of Thovght "The agreement 
or disagreement of one conception wnth another is 
ascertained by a third conception, inasmuch as this 
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Tvliolly or by the same pait, agrees Avitli both, or T?ith 
only one of tbe conceptions to be compared” (§ 93 ) 
Now, tbe phrase "agiee” is not explicit; it does not 
specify what the concepts agiee or do not agree in 
This defect may be remedied by distinguishing be- 
tween those cases m which the terms aie singular or 
abstract, and those in which one at least is general. 
In the former the regulating pimciple is things 
which are the same with, or equal to, one and the 
same thing, are the same with, or equal to, one 
another” In the lattei, in which we haye a general 
conception, the main regulating principle is, I believe, 
the Dictum, which the founder of Logic propounded 
While this is the mam law of thought, I am con- 
vinced that there may be others involved, such as 
that of whole and parts, and of division in all dis- 
junctive reasoning A thoiough analytic of logical 
foimrs .should unfold all these laws, and give each its 
separate place 

(9 ) Sir W Ilamilton places reasoning in Compre- 
hen'tioir on the same level as reasoning in Exten- 
sion, or latlioi he gives it a prior and higher posi- 
tion I have stated my lea'^ons foi thinking that rea- 
soning IS primarily in Exlension It may, indeed, 
aluays be tian.slated into the foiins of Comprehen- 
sion and it IS de^^irable that students .should know 
how to do tlii'5, and do it ulien any purpose is to be 
sened liy it But it is not neco'-^aiy to buiden the 
mind uith the nuinoious modes uliicli appear uhen 
veiuMston aluajs quantifMiig the piedicate, and 
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join on tlic Finn, footing rcnsoning in Comprclicn 
61011 mill rci”0iiiiij, in I xtcmion 

IV Tliero ii n lirge cln «6 ulio ncccpt iniplicitlj 
(lie T/0j,ic of 'Mr JIilP Jli<.<.c coii’-i't cliiefli of 
pcp'Ons i\lio nrc (li“gii«tc<l «illi llic hcliolnstic Lo^ic 
ns being so nb'tnct mid tctlinnnl nnd nrc not pro 
pircd togi\e llicir ndlicrtncc to tin. Kmitmii refer 
iintioii, ns (litj feel llmt its foriiis^ keep ns too fnr 
rcniOMtl from tiling' Now, 1 rcjoieo to proci iim 
tint llitre nrc rein irk =, ns Imc mid iinporlnnt ns 
tliej nrc frcsli, Fcntteixd tliroiiglioiit Mr Mill n 
trestne In Hook 1 ir-t he Ins inniij useful obson i 
tions on Nniiiiiig, winch iiiikc us regret the more 
tint thej nre nidi ohiblj mi\cd np with Feiisitioiinl 
inctnphjnc.s Ills llool on Induction is bj fin the 
ino't snhnblo psrt of his work, tboiiji it is imicli 
injured h\ doubtful siiecnintions as to the nntiire of 
our belief in cinsntion There nrc pmeticnl les ons 
of much utihtj coiisescd m Ins Hook on Inllneies, 
oiilj it IS to bo regretted thnt in pointing out with 
so much keenness nnd relish the errors of the old 
pliilosophj, ho lenses unnoticed the still more glninig 
fillscies of the nescience mid nssocintion schools 

• I ihoul J hero hi c nt rrcl t l! o ca i n Plu lents wo Itl f’cl It to l>o 
TcryaMcattcmpt of I n f He Morrin » prrat al nnt po to h tc 1 1 Jiot k, on 

nd iJw laielrur Ikwic (o pre u n Inticilon in ft loparato fom nti I 
mailotn t a| ifeorr of m iilft" th !i«cu>«ion on Inttiitioni left 

Hut It wo ill take m ttltopMl cr out of ot TliU would Icnrc ll m nt 
ourprt ent ) ne of th i ht lo d cu * Hwrlj to ftct ileir Formal Lo^ic 
It tl oronghl^ and I tli iik iebetter not dcilicre nnl to ir^ort to hu com 
to enter upon It. pleto w rk wl n the? want to knew 

* I n?~Tei 10 Ko tl at m the later cdt li s theory of tlto mind and bia other 
lion* Mr Jtill Is cm rd g | a ork opluioni 

with tl 11 more of mctaphyileal du 
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pnclitnl ciul'* r-'N lIioIOj .3 Un\cs all \c\^ i|>. 
propnn(c]\ to the other mental cicncc«, ^\lltc]l are 
no ilonht lar dui^hter*, but ha\c their Fepante 
hoiM.hol(l« wlure th(\ are nnrneil to their iliITercnt 
object'*, Pit li NMtli il‘< own nllianee* In pirtieiihi, 
lyi^ic '*lri\ 0 ‘< to ^i\i n Mriet!\ eientifie form anil 
c\pr( ion to tho nuuk of the inniiK proreihirc in 
apiirclienihiij., jnil^in^ ninlrei oiuii^, and in j^ather 
inj, hwv and can e, and from the t it ilnws nilca 
for tlic j.uidamc of ihon^ht in iti \anoiis walks of 
inxc-li^nlion hi*' the propi r elmririerivtius 

of ftFcicncc, ills F\ tennlired tnitli, tennti/ed 
natiinl truth 

(21 He docs not ^i\e its proper phcc to the clo- 
mont of thought No doubt be his done gre it rcr 
MCC CO the Ftiidvihv enHai,^ our attention to (he 
objects of thmight, which the Kholastic and Knntmn 
logicians laid Ncrj much declined to look nt But 
Logic Ins not to do with things ns tlnng*' This it 
lo:i\ts to other, and wlnl lm\c heen eiillcd material, 
or roil, or whit in such a coimcclton might he cillccl 
objectnc, Fcieiice** Lo„ic has to do not with objects, 
hut with (hou^jht ns employed nhout objects If 
this distinction is not I ept constnntlj inMcw,thc 
logician is o\er tempted to im\ up physical or psj 
chologicnl questions witli those that propcilj belong 
to Logic 

(3 ) lie makes Logic treat of Names, Propositions, 
and Arguments, ancl not, ns our more philosophical 
logicians make it, with Simple Apprehension, Jndg 
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ment, and Reasoning Every one allows tliat Appre 
Iiensions may be expressed m Names, Judgment m 
Propositions, and Reasoning in Arguments, and that 
Logic should look to these incidentally as the ex 
pression of thought But the science should deal 
primarily and throughout with the laws of thought, 
alwaj^s as applied to things, leaving the laws of lan- 
guage to a special depaitment of science now being 
formed It is to be remembered, that as a tenj. 
may consist of one woid, or twenty woids, we 
cannot by merely looking at woids so much as 
know what the term is , and that we cannot make 
an intelligent piedication in a pioposition without 
knowing the meaning of the tenns all which shows 
that Logic should expound thought rather than 
names Noi is it to be forgotten that the laws of 
thought constitute the fixed element, while the 
names or phrases difier not only m their somid, but 
in what they expiess and embiace in different 
languages And then the forms of language are 
often defective, and not unfiequently erroneous, and 
need to be amended by the invaiiable and, I believe, 
uneriing laws of thought, which we should endeavor 
so to analyze and fonnahze as to aid the advancino 

O 

Science of Language, Avhich vull again, as it makes 
progiess, gieatly help the Science of Thought 

(4 ) In looking at language instead of thought, 
he has given a very impeiJTect account of the topics 
u<=ually expounded m the fust pait of Foiinal Logic, 
diat vhicli deals vith Simple Apprehension Instead 
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of c\nmitim^ (he of npprchcriMon**, 

nntl circrull> clt Im^nt hiti^ tlipin lu confines Ins 
own nttentmn ninl tint of Ins re nlors to (he inino 
nml it** connotstinn without lo'.'inl (o the notion 
whicli th( nfiinc c\|m or bringing out ncciintcl\ 
whnt thing* or n’^ptet* of thing , the notion tin 
bncc'- 111 it* ihfn rent fonn** 

Oiwng to his c?( fi eti\c p‘‘\cholo^\, he Ins no nilo 
qtnte nU*i of the c‘ipicil\ of the iniinl to di co\cr 
rehtinn* nmon^ (hint,* 'itid In h i* finltd to gi\c ns 
n full or necnntc (\poMtion of (he rchitinii of (ho 
(wo nppn.hen''inns m lo^inl Tudginent lie nnl t« 
ns look not it the net of compin on, which is snrtl^ 
(he pnrmrv nml nnm tlcmenl hut nt the nltrihutc 
connoted, o\orlooling in the Gcnonl Notion, (he 
chss of ohiccts coinlmitd h> the nttrihntc, nntl iho 
mcntnl concept conihnung (hem 

(j) The error goes np into his nml\sis of rosson 
ing, nml iml cs him gne n pnrtinl o\hilntion of 
the process, in winch he Fees onl} the nttnhutc nml 
oicrloohs the gcntnl conception nml gencnl prop- 
osition, which nrc iiuohcd in the mIkIiI^ of the 
mPtrenee 

(C) Mr ^Iill Ins gi\cn ns (ho most Anliinblc con 
Inbution Pinco the dn^s of Bneon to one important 
department of Txigic, tlmt which treats of Indue 
tion But still there nrc \cr^ grate mistakes in Ins 
c\position of the topics thnt fall under Particular or 
Secondary T^gre Ihcso spring from Ins erroneous 
Uioorv of Demonstration more particularly of the 
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nature, functions, and value of matliematical defini- 
tions and axioms , fiom his mixing false metaphysics 
with his logical exposition of causation, fiom his 
not seemg that the discovery of the Decomposition 
of compounds and of Natural Classes are among the 
ends aimed at in science, and requiring Special 
Canons and finally, from an impel feet view of the 
nature of the phenomena of the mind, which it is 
the office of Psychology to co-ordinate, and for the 
aid of which Loq-ic should furnish a method 

O 

It now only remains to gather from this discussion 
what IS the Province of the science of Logic It 
has to do with thought but what is meant by 
thought 111 such an application ^ It must evidently 
be so explained as not to include the motive ex- 
ercises of the mind, and to exclude intuition, m 
which we perceive objects or truths at once, and 
which has always been allotted to Metaphysics By 
thought. 111 the technical sense in which the word is 
used m Logic, is meant Discursive Thought, in "which 
we proceed from something given or allowed to 
something else deiived from it It implies a process, 
which must have laws" In order to construct the 
science of Logic, we must endeavor to gather the 
laws of thought, by a careful observation of the 
operations of thought 

Kant has a twofold division of the science, as 
Logic of the universal or of the particular use of 
the nnderstandmg “The first contains the abso- 
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lutel^ necessary laws of tliouglit, without in Inch no 
use Nvhatever of the uiulcrstanclmg is possible, and 
giNes laws thercfoiu to the underatnnding, without 
regard to the difilrcnce of objects on which it ma^ 
be employed The Logic of the particular use of 
the understanding contains the Hnns of correct tlunl 
ing upon a particular class of objects {Kriiih of 
Pute Pcason, Jrciklcjolms trans, p 4C ) This Im 
guage IS not unc\ccptionable, more particularh as 
pointing to lins independent of tlie obser%ation of 
objects , and it is doubtful whether Kant, m consist- 
ency NNitli Ins account of the science, nnIucIi makes 
abstraction of all content of the cognition, that is, 
of all relation of cognition to its object (Jl? p 49), 
could adopt such a diMsion But if no tal e the 
proper mow of thought, as always engaged with ob- 
jects, then we can accept and justify the arrange 
mont Wo haNC, first, a Unnersal, or, as I prefer 
calling it, a Primaiy Logic (identical with what is 
commonly designated Formal Logic), con\ersant 
tlie Jaws of though*, not independent of objects, 
but whaicter he the objects Wc have, sccondlv 
a Particular, or, as I would call it, Secondary Logic, 
considering the operations of thought as directed to 
particular classes of objects, say to intuitn e percei>- 
tions, as in demonstration , and the collection of 
scattered facts, extern il or internal, as in Induction 
Under the first head Logic treats of Simple Appre 
hension, Judgment, and Keasonmg, which, no doubt, 
all look to objects, but are the same for all objects. 
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It io consider, fii^t oiii appicheiT^^ions vSome of 
thC'O aie of objects singiilai and concicte. '^\hat wo 
in.iv call Pcicept^j as being immediately peiceived 
bv fbo mind Some of them, afrain, aic of Abstiacb'’, 
oi pait^ coiwideicd a*' paits of a ^^llok\ moie pai- 
tTulaily of attributes of objects Otlieis aie of Con- 
copt‘=. or of tilings liaving common attiibiites, and 
joined in a cla-^s ■\^lllcll cmbiaces all the objects po'^- 
se^^mg tlie attiibiitc '5 All Conrept‘=: have both Ex- 
tension and Compieliension Logic docs not deal 
nnmediateh nitli the formation of Peiccpts, A\lncli 
mo nitmti\e, but it evolves the laws involved m tlic 
conv-ti notion of xVbstiacts and Concepts In Judg- 
ment a\c compare ti\o of these Pci cepts, Absii acts, 
01 Conccj)t‘= Tins procc'^.s aPo lias lavs^ micli as, 
v.lien the tiling': compaiod aic Abstiacts the lolation 
ic one of identity oi of oquivalciice , and, vlien 
tboie is a gcncial notion, the i elation i^ both of Corn- 
piebension and Extension Tlicie aic aEo Inns m- 
\ol\ed in Pve.i''oning, in ^\]noll vo conipaio tvo of 
om appieliensiuns by mean': of a thud Those me 
deuM d MMy imuli fioin the natmo o( the appiehen- 
Moii'' coinp.ued Thn^ m oases ni vlnoh we oom- 
]S'!e Ab’-ti.uls, the legulatmg pimoiplo is that of 
!dentit\ oi equality, • (himr- vhioh aie the same 
\Mth a thud. OI equal to a thud, aie the .same vith, 
o; etjunl to oiu inothei " Put when then* is a eliss. 
notion inxoKtd and tin le is so nheie\ei theie 
Is att'ibehou, — th‘ n v.i* must ]uo(e{d aoioidmg 
to the ek* notion, and tin. legiihiting piimiple 
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“^\lmtc\cr IS prcdicnfed of a class maj be prcdi 
cated of all that is contained m that clns*? While 
thc'^c arc the mam ruling principles in\olvcd in all 
eases of reasoning, tlicic inaj aho be other piinci 
pics implied in all ca’^e**, or in special ca«os Tims 
the principle of a\holc and parts is in\ol\cd when 
arc include an mdiMdiml m i tlws, or a species in a 
genus Ilio Comprehension of the 2solion is to be 
tal cn along witli us, when we truisl itc icasoning in 
Extension, so as to inal c Comprehension the upper 
most tliought A prmciplc of Dnision, that the co- 
ordinate 8ul>-clasGcs must mal c up the class, is in 
aoKcd m all Disjuncti\c Reasoning thus when wt 
argue that this man, being either a J na\e or a fool, 
and not being a fool, must be a kna^c, it is implied 
that kna^c and fool make up the cl iss to wbicli this 
man must belong 

Tal ing this mow of Logic, arc do not separate it 
EO entirely from realities ns the ‘scholastic logicims 
did, and ns the Kantian logicians still do It has 
not, indeed, to do with things dircctlj iVnny of* 
Mr Mills discu'^sions aaould lead us to think that it 
has, and aac arc thus inaolved in questions aahich 
can be settled only b^ the sciences — material or men 
tal — which deal aaith objects Ijogic has to do not 
aaith objects, but avitli thought ns directed to objects 
This account makes it quite competent for Logic to 
consider not only Apprehension, Judgment, and 
Reasoning, aahich are the same for all objects but 
also Thought as directed to particular classes of ob- 
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jects The great body of thinkers m modem times 
have felt that Logic ought to embrace other topics 
besides those treated of m Formal Logic, in par- 
ticular that it ought not to exclude the Method of 
investigation propounded by Bacon. The exposition 
I have given makes it include not only Induction 
but other modes of discoveiing truth. 

It may consider thought as pioceeding in the way 
of Demonstration Heie all that is assumed m start- 
ing, and all that is assumed throughout, must be seen 
to be tiuc intmtively The Method of Investigation 
is what I call the Joint Dogmatic and Deductive 
It is Dogmatic, m that it assumes j but then it should 
assume only what is seen to be true on the bare con- 
templation of the nature of objects It is Deductive, 
m that it deiives other tiuths fiom these assump- 
tions by a process of reasoning. But this Method is 
applicable only withm a verj’’ hmited range, only so 
fai as we have an immediate intuition of the nature 
of things In most walks of investigation Demon- 
stiation is not available What we have before us 
aie individual and scattered facts, falling under the 
senses or the consciousness It is out of these that 
we must gather the law So far as we observe and 
co-oidmate the facts vith the view of risma: to their 
lawjvhethci this be a class or a cause, oi the consti- 
tution of compound objects, the Method puisucd is 
the Inductive Li this piocess we gathei the facts 
and tabulate them, and, without ^^anticipating ” na- 
tuie, VC allow the facts to suggest the law, which is 
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Accepted Old} %\hcii it embraces and c\phins nil the 
fnct'J But ns science ndMinccs, b} this method 
rcnch la^\^s anIiilIi mn} be icgutled ns at least pro* 
Msionill} tstablidicd, niid mc inquire — in certain 
dcpiilmcnts amIIi the powerful aid of Matlicm itics 
— wli it consequences would follow from tlic«e laws ? 
Another, and n aerj powerful Mclliod, now becomes 
nppbcabk I cill it the Joint lnduLti\c and De- 
dllcll^e, in wliicli we inquire what results must fol 
low from certain FUppo'^ed liws, nnd then compare 
Ibcso With ficts got b} ob^enation or cvpciimcnL 
In all onr advanced sciences llub must now be the 
principal mode of nucstigntion 
I am inclmcd to think that W Imtol} is right when 
be represents fjOgic a^ both a Science and an Aik 
It IS 1 science, inasmuch ns it i« a F}steinatizcd body 
of iiaturil tnith It is reared b} the obscnation 
and co-oixlinalion of the spontaneous operations of 
discursive tboUglit But it mn} abo become an art, 
or n bod} of picccpts drawn out to enable us to 
acv.omph'-h a paitfcular i,nd, that i<r, fo think cor 
recti}, niid c\pose confu'*cd thought or invalid rea 
Foiling It should aim at nothing less Ilian the 
discover} of the laws of thought opciating in the 
mind ns it contemplates objects Mhen we have 
accurately nppichcndcd and c\pressed them, we 
may then apply them to test and correct actual 
tliought For tins purpose we ma} dciivc from 
them rules, and put these in various formula:, which 
admit of a ready and useful application to our ever} 
21 
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day tMnlang, and to scientific mvestigation. Tn par- 
ticular, Logic is of great use in deal mg oiir notions, 
it sliows Avliat notions aie singular and Avhat nniveisal , 
wliat conciete and wliat abstiact , and guards us 
against usmg a geneial tciin as if it "were a singular 
concrete It cannot tell us what judgments aie true 
and Mliat false (this must he done by the depart- 
ments of knowledge which deal with objects), but it 
tells us nhat is the precise relation between the Per- 
cepts, Abstiacts, and Concepts compaied, and thus 
places oui notions in such a light that we are better 
able to saj’ ^^hethel a given pioposition is true or 
false Again, the syllogistic anal} sis lets us see that 
in ica‘5oning we have to look to the lelation of tliiee 
notion^:, Peicepts, Abstiacts, or Concepts, and that 
vhen one of the notions is a Concept, we always 
need by implication a geneial proposition, and the 
foimulai deincd fiom this analysis unfold the vaiious 
po'!‘5ible foims of icasoning^ and enable us to tebt 
oui ovn infcicnccs and those of otheis In the 
Sccondaiy (but not less impoitant) Logic, theie 
can be test', laid down, such as those of self-evi- 
dence, ncccs'shy, and catholicity, siifiicicnt to decide 
icadily and ccitainly A\hat tiuths aie intuitive, and so 
cnlided to become assumptions m Deinoii'^tiation , 
while the pioce=so‘' of deduction fiom intuitive tiiith 
may all be te-ted by the \\llogimi The Canons of 
Caii'-o^ enunciated b} Mi Mill '•eftlc for u*?, when w^e 
aic entitled to aigne that wc ha\e di‘'eo\eicd the 
fan^e of a gnen phenomenon, and I hope that in 
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due (lino we plmll Iiinc Cmioiis of Dcconipo'ilion 
nnd Cnnons of dll'. l«, to dLtcnninc wlicn nc 
rciclicd (lie ticincnfnn constitution of bodii.i (pio- 
iisionnlh), nnd wliiii «l Iiii\c discoMred i ntunl 
cln cs '\\ c )n\c nlrcidi foinc Cnnons of llistoriciil 
Tinc«li{ption to nid us in (iiidin{, wlicllicr the cm 
deuce is snnicicnl to is|idilis|i the nlU{,cd fncl“, nnd 
(lie e Cnnons I'tioidd be adopted into I/IqIC, nnd 
mndc ns fiicciiicI nnd conipreben«nc ns po siblc 
fjo^ic Ins (bus n sside nnd most nniinrtint field ns 
nn nrt, it fnnn lies (,iiidin^ rules nnd te Is in esers 
pslli of inquire It is tinis fnIfillniQ some of the 
old pretensions ni ide in its beli ilf 1 do not like tlic 
plinse, *• \rt of I hulking for men tbiiil s]iontiinc- 
oii«le,eM(liont niie reiencc or nrt , but Ixi^ie supplies 
rules to gmni iifniiist coiifu ed md erroneous tliiiik 
nig It IS 111 n pecial roll e (lie “Science of Method, 
tint IS of the Method to be pnrsiicd in di coeering 
Fcicntific nnd historical truth It is the “'^eience of 
Sciences, not because Fiipcrior to other departments 
of know ledge, but bccansc it Fiipphcs lailcs to guide 
nnd giinnl in cecr 3 other Fciencc 
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•WHAT IS TRUTH? CRITERIA OP TRUTH. 

TT IS very evident that Mi. Mill has a pleasure in 
seeing himself and his opinions reflected m the 
convictions and 'wiitmgs of jmiing men On the 
other side, the youth who give themselves up to his 
guidance seem as if they could look only straight 
before them in the path in which he leads them, and 
as if they were incapable of taking a comprehensive 
view of things lying on either side As, however, 
they Avill be obliged to do so sooner or later, it might 
be as well if they now stopped for a httle, m order 
to look round them and mquire whither he is lead- 
ing, and where he is to leave them ? What have we 
left us according to this new philosophy? We have 
sensations , we have a series of feelings aware of i1> 
self, and permanent, or rather prolonged, and we 
have an association of sensations, and perceived re- 
semblances, and possibilities of sensations The 
sensations and associations of sensation generate 
ideas and behefs, which do not, however, either m 
themselves or their mode of formation, guarantee 
any reahty We have an idea of an external mate- 

( 372 ) 
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nal , but Mill docH not iifiinn that there is 
sucli a uorld, for there nrc laws of the senes of fed 
uigs ^^ll1Lh \\oul(l produce the ulci, N\lictlier the 
lluiio existed or not, niid oni belief in it inn} be 
ONorcome, — ju*-! ns our mtiiril hthef in the sun 
n in^ i** unde to ^ivc wn} before the cienlific con 
Mctiun that it is tlie caitli that nio\c‘< lie thinks 
lie n nble b\ n prorc^s of lufirenee to rcieh the 
e\} knee of oilier beiii^s bc‘>idtH oiir-cl\e« But 
the lOgjic of the prt»cc s h \er\ doubtful I bebc\c 
that iieillicr Mr Mill nor mi} other Ins heen nble to 
sbow lio\s from sen ation**, indnidinl or n‘‘ oemted, 
we could e\er IcgUinmtel} infer the c\i'«tciicc of nil} 
liLNond Mint be cluins to buo found is, 
after nil, oiih other "«cnes of feelings 
Bill hwL we not, it is sud, n bod} of pcicntific 
truth, for winch Mr ^Iill has done ns much ns niiy 
liMiio m 111, 1 )} '•howm^ how it ma} be best nnnnjjCd 
3 ncl nowled^e that m the \icw of lho'*c who bebc\c 
in the re iht} of tilings and who fnitbcr bclle^c in 
a God who made and nrmiigoil, nnd still upholds 
tlicm, this s}slcimtizcd truth is a glorious bod},* — 
bio the sun it‘'clf, with n central *:obclit} winch 
keeps it finn, while it bolds other bodies circling 
round it, and with a glorion*’!} illuminated ntmos- 
phere, scittermg light nnd heat nil mound But 
what IS nil this when jiilcrprclcd in philo'jophic nc 
curac} ? It IS simply possdnhtios of «!cnsation‘^, com 
ing in groups, nnd in rcgulni succession, nnd with rc- 
semhlnnccs which can bo noticed And is this the 
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sum of -vvhat lias been gained by the highest science 
of the nineteenth centiiiy ? As we contemplate it, 
do we not feel as if the solid heart of tiutli and the 
radiating light were both gone, and as if we had 
left only a series of sj^stematic vibrations in an un- 
known ether Does this satisfy the convictions and 
the longings of man ^ Does not the intelligence de- 
clare that it has something deeper than this ‘i’ Does 
not the heart crave for something higher than this ? 
And when the youths, who aie led on so pleasantly 
by the clear enunciations of Mr Mill, stop at any 
time to inquire what he has given them, must they 
not feel that they are, after all, in darkness, with 
only a camera obscura displaying figures before 
them, always according to sternly scientific laws? 
If they are satisfied with this, are they not m the 
act abnegating the deeper capacities, and refusing 
to follow the higher aspirations of then souls, which, 
for want of proper exercise, will become dry, and 
shrunk, and Avithered ? And if they are not satis- 
fied, as our higher minds will certainlj^ not be, 
how piteous must be the wail of disappouitmeut and 
anguish coming from the depths of then’ bosoms, as 
they crave for truth on the one hand, and feel that 
they can never catch it on the other ? I do fear for 
the consequences, when our promising youths awake, 
and in despair of attammg truth, aie tempted to 
plunge into deeper and yet deeper daikness For- 
tunately such a state of things the deeper instincts 
of human nature being so strong cannot contmue 
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for nnj length of lime, nnd lio^\c\cr hmcntnblo 
mn} be the experience nml liistor} of indiMdinN, 
the hour of duel l'^I dail ncx‘i ^^JlI be found to cxcilo 
the Cl} for the returning IIqIiL 

inlure, \ri‘?totlc, “ man is compctcntl} 

orgnnired for truth, nnd (ruth in gcncml is not 
hc}ond Ins reneh Xnith is defined oh 

the ngiceincnt of om ideas npprcliensjons ^'itli 
thmgp Piofound thinkers lm\c n mined, or labored 
to pro\e, that, on the one hand, man has idcis, that, 
on the other hand, tliert nrc things, and tlint man 
can reach ideas which corre pond with thing'* IxJt 
us inquire what mow must be tal en of truth b} 
thoeo a\ho follow out Mr Mills pastern to its conec 
qucnccs’ 

Jfr Mill ncknow ledges llintwc ha\o ideas But 
he tal ts great p nns to show th it the c onginatc m 
Fcneation®, nnd giow out of ecn«'ation'*, nccoiding to 
the laws of the n®«ociatioii of 6on'*ation‘* I am not 
sure whether he acknowledges the existence of ma 
tcnal things out of, nnd independent of, sensations 
lie oflcn uses lingun^c a\hich seems to im 2 )l^ that 
ho docs, but his system nil tends the other wa^ 
This IS certain, that c\cn if bod} exists we can ncvei 
know an} thing of it, except ns "the possibility of 
sensations All that avc I now of objects is the sen 
sations which tlic} gne us, nnd the order of the oc 
currcncc of those sensations "Thcio is not the 
slightest reason for bclicxing that a\hnt we call the 
sensible qualities of tlic object arc a t}pc of any 
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Lliing inlieient in itself, or bear any afiinity to its 

own nature A cause does not, as such, resemble its 

effects , an east wind is not Idve the feelmg of cold, 

nor is beat like the steam of boiling water why then 

should mattei lesemble our sensations'”’ [Logic, 1 

111 7 ) Then as to the internal world all that we 

know of it IS a senes of feelings, with a prolongation 

111 time, which again is identical 'with a senes of 

miwcular sensations [Supra, p 145 ) I suppose he 

would further sa}’’, though I do not remember any 

\ 

passage m which he does say it, that we do not 
know what is the nature of these sensations As 
things are thus unknown, and must be unknown with 
our pi esent faculties, and m the condition m which we 
are placed, so man seems to be precluded fiom reach- 
ing ail}'’ truth beyond the consciousness of jn esent 
sensations, and the possibility of other sensations 
But some have defined tiuth as the accoi dance, 
not of our own ideas with things, but of our 
ideas with one anothei This is a view which 
I do not think voith the pains of defending, It 
is quite compatible vith the existence of a uni- 
veiNal system of delusion and deception, piovided 
ah\ays that this system weic consistent vith itself 
Give a mathematician such a false a'^sumption as 
that maltci attiacts other matter inverselj' ac- 
coidmg to the distance (and not the .sqiiaic of 
the distance), and he might constiuct fiom it an 
imaginaiy voild, c\ciy pait of vliich vould be in 
agioemcnt vith c^cly othei, but no paiL in accoid 
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ancc ^uth the rcftlit} of lliing'? It is imnjjin'iblo 
tlmt the truth A\hich man di«co\crs is nil of this 
description a consistency between nn unfounded 
li}pothcsis, and the results following fiom it accord 
mg to the Hus of oui idea Some ideal philoso- 
phers would bo content with such n view of tiutli 
But then the} think that this consistency is given 
by the hws of rca'^on, and that man can nctinlly 
icach truth, not it inny be m congruity with phe 
noinenal things, but, with tlie principles of reason — 
«omc of them would say absolute and Lternnl reason 
But truth thus understood is, according to our 
authors system, quite as much beyond the reach of 
man ns truth in the other Fcn«c Foi any accord 
nnee that tlierc may bo between our ideas might bo 
produced, not by independent reason, or consequen 
tial reasoning, but by the association of ideas, by the 
laws of contiguity or rc'^cmblnnce Wlicn two phe- 
nomena have been very often cv|)cnonccd in con 
junction, and have not, in any single instance, oc 
curred sepal itoly, cithci m experience or m thought 
‘ When tliL bond between the two ideas has thus 
been firmly riveted, not only docs the idea, called up 
by association, become, in oiu consciousness, insep 
niable from the idea which suggested it, but the ficts 
or phenomena answering to these ideas come at last 
to seem inseparable in existence things which vvl 
arc unable to conceive apart appeal incapable of ex 
isting apart (p 191) Tlius 2 and 2 having been 
associated in our experience with 4, we give them a 
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relation in the nature of things , but if 2 and 2 had 
been followed by the appearance of 6, we should 
have had a hke assurance of 2 ] 2 and 5 being 
equal Truth in Mr Mill’s philosophy is not even 
a logical or rational consistency between ideas, it 
can be nothmg more than an accordance of our 
ideas with sensations, and laws of the association of 
sensation, which sensations come we know not 
whence, and are associated by resemblances, exist- 
ing we know not how, or, more frequently, by con- 
tiguity, implymg no relation of reason, no con- 
nection in the nature of things, and very possibly 
altogether fortuitous, or absolutely fatalistic 

We see now the issues in which the doctrine of 
the relativity of knowledge, as held by Mr Mill, 
lands us The geometrical demonstrations of Euchd 
and Apollonius and Newton may hold good only 
Within our experience, and ^^a reasonable distance 
beyond” The mathematics taught in Cambridge , 
may differ in their fundamental jirmciples from those 
taught in the corresponding universit}^ of the planet 
Jupiter , where two and two may make five, where 
two stiaight lines may enclose a space, and where 
the three angles of a triangle may be more than 
two right angles Mr Mill is exceedingly indignant 
at Dr Mansel for maintaining that the Divine ‘ 
morality is not to be measured by human morahty, 
declaring that " it is simply the most morally perni- 
cious doctrine now current” (p 90 ) But I can dis- 
cover no giound on which the rebuker can stand, in 
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pronouncing ‘sucli ft jiulgincnt on Dr ^rftn‘;cl s nppli 
Cfttion of the (lociniio of the rclftti\nt 3 of 1 iioulctlgc 
An} one ^\lth half the ncutcncs*? of Dr Mnnscl could 
fihow tint if tuo nnd two mn} nnl 0 fi^c, it is nl'^o 
‘suppoMblc tint l^nig nny be ft Mrtiic, nnd ^craclt^ 
ft Ml 0,111 otlioi worlds, nnd that God (if tlicic bo 
ft God) nn> commend deceit m the constellation of 
the Plough, e\cn as lie cncoumgos tnithfiilnccs in 
our world , nnd ihn doctrine, I mthcr tliinl , is quite 
fts “ momll} ponncious as nii} now current, nnd 
ccrtainh much more so tlmn Hint entertnmed b} Dr 
Mftn«cl, who holds rceohifel} (whcthoi coinislcntl^ 
or not) b^ nu absolute monht), which docs not 
change with times or circumstmicc'j * 

^omo represent Mr Mill ns filling bad upon the 
position of llcrkclo^ And I suppose we ma^ reel on 
Mr Mill nsfuaoiing all the nogatnc statements of 
Berkolca , but ho has dncnided all tIio«c gi*and 
views nnd clcaatmg sentiments which render his 
system ‘50 nttmctivc to certain lumds Ao consistent 
thinker can sta^ at the place taken up b} the Irish 
metaphysician, he had to gne way before the 
Scotch one, — who used the nrguments ngainst tlio 
independent cMstcncc of mnttci, to undemuno our 


• We Mn point to n iJortrino 
winch cinnot bo less monlly pcmi 
cioDS thnn Mr Mnnsls tl m licli 
none m lee 1 enn bo ri ro roorallr per 
ni i m ir tn somo otl rs orll 
two nn 1 two m y m he fi » o In some 
otl cr world Untwo record as irtuo 
may bo VICO and our rongmaycomo 


fftrtl tlicrotur It (Iy> ! Q’^titrlj 
P <r Jan IPCG ) \ err nblo con 

tnlutor to tint pen 1c 1 Ins ante 
patc<l Sir Mill m many of liis olijec* 
tons to II miltons ( Ii lu opi y but 
rejects Mr SI II s pi lo op) y as a sub* 
stiiute 
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belief in the independent existence of mind^ Oui 
author’s system, both in its premises and conclnsion, 
has many striking analogies to that of Hume Does 
the one begin with sensations, these are very much the 
same as the impressions of the other The later meta- 
physician IS only following the elder, in labormg to 
show we get our ideas out of sensations and impres- 
sions, by means of association They concur m not 
knowing very well what to make of time and space ; 
but neither allows them any separate reality Both 
hold that there is no such thing as substance , that 
all we can know of mind is, that it is a bundle of 
states or a series of feelings, to which we give some 
sort of unity or permanence, not justifiable by reason 
or any higher principle , and that body is an un- 
knovm something, from which we suppose we get 
our sensations Both deny that we have any intui- 
tive conviction as to cause and effect, and both 
make the relation betv/^een these to consist in invari 


1 Some me looking with extieme 
anxiety to the coinsc ^\Illch the pupils 
of Himilton may adopt at this crisis 
m the histoiy o( plnlosopliic thought 
It lb cleii, fiom then pubhbhcd mit- 
mgs, tint Di Can ns and Dr Cildci- 
■^^ood ^nll he pieparcd to defend 
mtuial realism, and the leracity of 
oiu n itn c com ictions But w hat lino 
IS to be taken bj those uho occupy 
ch nib of philosophy, and have students 
under them I am convinced that 
they cannot now stand w hcie their illus- 
trious mister cndeaioicd to stand, — 
halfway between Ilcid and Kant — 
between realities and forms Are 
they to full back on an rntuitn c per- 


ception of things and necessary truth 
Oi, abandoning the position taken by 
H imilton, and defended by him m 
many a biaic fight, me they to be- 
take thcnischesto the lines occupied 
by Kant or by Beikc’ce, and which 
ha\c been found so utterly untenable'* 
If they take the latter course, it will bo 
seen by cicry shrewd observer that 
they' cannot stand one lioui before the 
keen play of Mi Mill’s musketry, or 
jMi Spencer’s hear y artillery Those 
of their pupils who miy tiy to stand 
on the shding-scalc, will only thcicby 
be made to fill more lapidly to the 
base — where the si hool of Mill will 
welcome them 
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nblc 01 uncondition'il conjunction, ■\Mthin llic liniita 
of experience Both admit some sort of original 
powor Iliime stands up for innate instincts, and 
Mr Mill foi nn ultimate belief in mcinoij , md it 
should be added tint neither 1 nous ^o^^ uell ulnt 
to mal e of tho'^c inborn principle’ Both dcinr 
our motl^es originally from sensations of pleasure 
and pain, and both, it is well 1 nown, were clear 
and oloiiiicnt cxpoundeis of the utilitarian theory of 
n orah Nor is it unworthy of being mentioned, 
tilt botli point not unobscurelj to change*’, which 
they think ought to be made, in the manngc rch 
tion It should be admitted that with these piomi 
nent points of coric^pondence thcie are also points 
of diflcrcnce Iluine s account of the relations w hieh 
the mind of man can di«co\cr is much more com 
prehensue than that of Mill On the other hand, it 
IS plca«?ant to find that the writer of this century 
assumes a higher moral tone than tlic writer of 
the last, both, however, concurring in oacilooking 
or despising the special Christian graces But tlie 
mam dififcrcnce lies in tins, tliat Ilume disco\crs 
flagrant contradictions in human intelligences , 
whereas the other maintains that the most certain 
principles reached by us, being all the product of 
circumstances, might hare to giie waj bofdre new 
circumstances or in other conditions Hume had to 
say, that “ the iniensp view of these manifold contra 
dictions and imperfections in human reason has ''C 
wrought upon me and heated my brain, that I am 
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ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and can 
look npon no opmion even as more probable or liltely 
than another” The modern authoi is saved fiom all 
such contradictions, for if one set of experiences 
showed him that two and two make four, and another 
that tioo and two make five, he would proclaim both 
true m the difierent conditions The consequence 
is, that the one is an avowed sceptic or ^mofessed 
pyrrhonist, at least in many pai ts of his wi itmgs, 

delighting to play ofi* one dogmatist against another ; 
whereas the other is a suppoiter of the doctrines of 
nescience and relativity, holding that we can never 
reach truths which may not be modified or set aside 
m other times and circumstances I am not sure 
which of the issues is the more blank I rejoice that 
I do'not feel myself reqmred to make a choice be- 
tween them 

I hold that human intelligence begms with truth, - 
and if it proceeds properly it ends with truth , which 
may at times be mysterious, but never contradictory ; 
which may be indefinitely enlarged, but cannot be 
upturned or reversed In the course of these dis- 
cussions we have gathered the means of trying the 
supposed verities proffered for our acceptance There 
is to us no one absolute criterion of all truth , but 
theie are tests of the vaiious kinds of truth, both 
of those with which we start, and of those which we 
reach in our progress Of Intuition itself we have 
tests in self-evidence, necessity, and universality 
Of Reasoning we have stringent tests in the forms 
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of the P)llogi«in these t^\o combined ^\c enn 

tr^ Dcmi/n‘«inton, Mhich con^^ls in n union of in 
tuition niul deduction AVt ha\c tcsL«, too, of truths 
reached in ph^ ical, in p^^^chological, and in In^tor 
leal iinc‘'lig*ilion, b} the Collection of Fact** llic^e 
are (o be found in the Cmons of Induction and in 
the Canons of Vtiification, vlnch inn} confi 
dcntl} c\poct to be nioie and inoic pcifcctcd m 
their fonn ihzation and o\pic ion as the separate 
departments of 1 nowledge make piOoTC^*’ 

It 13 admitted that the«o criteria demand tint ^^e 
Icuc innns\>crcd main questions which the ques- 
tioning mind of man can put BhatcNcr alleged 
truth cannot stand such tests sbonld be regarded ns 
unecUlcd, and allowed to he foi the present in the 
land of darl ness As we use the ciitcna we shall be 
led to pco that there arc acr} stringent limits sot to 
mans power of ncquiniio 1 nowlcdgc But we shall 
see at the «amc lime ho>\ wide is Uil field of lnqul^^, 
and c\eu of ccrtnml}, thiown open to u« Geolog} 
caw carv ^ ws bad in the bistoi j of ov r earth to 
periods lemoicdfiom us b} millions of } oars As- 
tronom}, aided b} matlicmatics, lets us 1 now of the 
evistcnce of bodies millions of miles away, and, 
aided by chcmistr}, gnes us an insight into the com 
position of the atmosplicic of a hod\ «o far icmoacd 
from us as the sun Nor is it to bo forgotten that, 
by the obscrintion of the evidences of design in 
nature, combined aMth the principle of cause and 
effect, and our moral comictions we can nso to a 
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Taost leasonable belief in tbe existence of an Al* 
mighty and AJl-Peifect God Man should ever claim 
this mde field as an inheiitance, and allow no one, 
on any j^ietence, to dejoiive him of it And having 
such an inheritance he should be glad and giateful, 
the more so as, attending always to the tests ap- 
pomted to guide and gnaid, he can mdefinitely widen 
and extend his possessions. 



CnAPTER XX 

tJTlLlTARlANlSil 

I N specifying the influences under which Mr Mills 
opinions ere formed, I might Invc referred to 
Jeremy Bontham and his utilitarian thcoiy, ns Im 
mg not a little swayed the opinions of the young 
thinker, either directly, or indirectly thiough Ins 
fatlior, who was n fiiend of Benthams But m this 
treatise I meant to look more to Mr Mill s general 
philosophic system than his specially ethical Mews, 
and howe\er eminent as a jurist, Bentham had no 
name ns a metaphysician Our author’s philosophy 
is essentially a combmation of that of Mr James 
Mill and of M Comte, — however, the utilitarianism 
of the older Mill and of Bentham thoroughly fits 
into the system It would require a volume instead 
of a chapter to discuss Iiistoncally, psychologically, 
and ethically the utilitarian theory We can touch 
here only on a few points intimately connected with 
^he preceding discussions 

I Can Mr Mill s psychological theory account for 
the peculiar idea and conviction which we ha\e m 
ref,ard to moral good and evil ? He admits th it the 
25 ( 385 ) 
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mature man in the arlvnncecl stages of society lias a 
conscience and moral ideas . let us inquire how he 
geneiates them And tirst^ let us ti y to asceitain 
what he makes the oiiginal motive poversor spiings 
of action m the mind of man “ The ulihtarian doc- 
trine iSj that happiness is de'^irahle^ and the only 
thing desirable, as an end” (p 51 ) It is clear that 
he makes, as cvei 3 ’-olhei philosopher docs, the desiie 
of personal plcasuie a piimaiy motive to action. 
But I am not sure vhcthei he makes the desiie of 
piomoting the happiness of othei beings also an 
originating appetence in man Tlieie aic passages 
which look as if he did, or at least wislied to be le- 
garded as doing so In icaiing his tlicoiy lie is 
ever appealing to “ the social feelings of mankind 
and he maintains with Bentham, that man is uiged 
to the ‘‘greatest happiness” priiicqile both ‘'hyiii- 
teiest and sympathy” (pp 45,47) “The idea of 
the pain of another is natuiall 3 >- painful, the idea of 
the pleasure of another is natuiall}’- pleasuie” [Dis. 
p 137 ) I am sure that the great British moralists, 
who lived at the hegmnmg of last centiiiy. have 
succeeded in demonstrating that man is not in his 
natuie and constitution an utterly selfish being, but 
IS capable of bemg swajmd bj^ a desme to promote 
the welfare of others, and the arguments of Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, and Butler have been repeated 
and strengthened by the Scottish school of philoso- 
phers gonei ally, including Eeid, Stewart, and Biown, 
and by M Cousm, and the Eclectic school of France. 
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But llic^c Milters lia^c shoMn that the same ficta 
and arguments Mhich lead us to admit an original 
principle of s^mjiath^, icquirc us also to call m a 
cOomlnc and a motive moral power 

lie allows as a psychological Act that virtue may 
become ‘*a good in itself, without looking to any 
end bey ond it, and tlint the mind is not in a right 
state unless it love virtue * ns a thing dcsinblc in 
itself (p Go) In indignmtly repelling tlic ob- 
jections of Dr Sedgwick, he maintain'*, ‘^It is n Act 
in human nature that we have moral judgments and 
inonl ftchng'* AVc judge ccitain actions and dis- 
positions to bo right, others wrong tins we call ap- 
proving and di«approving them AVc have also feel 
mgs of plcisiirc in the contemplation of the formoi 
class of actions and disposition's, — feelings of dis- 
like and aversion to the latter, vihich feelings, ns 
everybody must bo conscious, do not c\actly rcsom 
blc any other of oui feelings of pain or pleasure 
Sucli are the phenomena, concerning their reality 
there is no dispute He then seeks to account for 
the phenomena by his famous principle of the cliem 
istry of tlio a eocintion of idea'' “The only color 
for representing our moral judgments as the result 
of a peculiar part of our nature, is that our feelings 
of moral appiobation and disapprob ition arc really 
peculiar feelings But is it not notorious that pe 
cuhar feelings, unhl c any othci's we have c\peri 
cnee of, arc created by association every day ? {Dts 
pp 139, 140 ) He instances the desire of power, the 
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feelings of am?jitfon, of envy, of jealousy, umJ oi' the 
miser ton aids liis gold. Non, as to some of tlic^'C 
appetencies,] believe tliem lo be natinal AVe sec 
Uiemnoiking btionglj' ni ceitain indi\jduals, sbon- 
ing that they aie elements of then inboin cbai actor 
We see them descending licieditaiil} fiom father oi 
mother, to son oi daughter oi giandchild, and ne 
find them stiongcr m ceitam famihcb and laccs than 
in otheife As the lo\e of power is a nalne appe- 
tence by nhicli men maj' be snajod, sinely the con- 
science and the felt obligation to do that which is 
light maj be the .same 

But our pio'^ent question is one not so much of 
meie appetency oi do'^nes as of moial pcice})tion«, 
judgments, and sentiments 1 giant that pei-ons 
maybe led by meie piudcnce to attend to the du- 
ties of an outwaid moiahty, and by a kindly dispo- 
sition to rclie\e disties'=!, altogethei iric'=pecti\e of a 
moial sense But theie is a \eiy sjiecial obligation 
felt in legal d to those actions which we call moial, 
and wdiich does not bear on othei pai ts of oiii con- 
duct , w^e are convinced that W'e ought to attend to 
them, and that if we neglect to do so our conduci is 
blameworthy AVhence the veiy peculiai and pio- 
found ideas denoted by the phrases “obligation,” 
“ought,” “blameworthy” Take the peiception of 
conscience, that deceit is a sm. Take the conviction, 
that we are not at liberty to tell a he w^hen wo might 
be tempted to do so Take the judgment, that the 
person who has committed the act is ginltj^, con* 
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dcmmblc, pinn&lnblc Take llic ftoling of remorse, 
■\\liich ii'^es ^\llQn ^\c contemplate oiirsehcs ns Imving 
fold a falsehood M c ha\c here n senes of mental 
phenomena quite as real and quite ns ^^ol^ll} of 
bemg looked at, ns our icr^ •JcnMtions, oi bchefs 
of the rcnlit} of the post m memory, or our c\pccta 
lion of the future I am com meed th it as these Inst 
arc ndmillcd to be uUunntc («cc p, a, t), «o arc the 
others nUo “This instinct, ‘jijs Isaic In^loi, 
‘ flushes in the chcel of c\cr^ tnsitnc child, and 
itpre\ailb o\or the laboiious sophistications of the 
philosopher lliis belief is chtii bed ns nn incstirnn 
blc jCMcl h} the best and purest of human beings, 
and it IS bowed to m di«mn^ b^ the foulest and the 
worst, its rudiments arc a monition of ctorniil truth, 
wliisporcd in the car of infuncj , Us nrticulntc an 
nouncements arc a dread forc-<loom ringing m the 
cars of the guilty adult \ou say }ou can bring 
foninrd a Iiiindrcd educated men, who, at this time, 
will profess Ihemsohcs to be no bclie\ci‘s m a moral 
system, but I will rebut their testimony by the 
spontaneous and accordant aoices of ns many mil 
lions of men ns jou ma^ please to call foi on the 
other side 

Ihavc already examined tlie general tlicor} which 
generates n nciv idea means of an association of 
sensation*?, and ha\c shown liow little tiutli there is 
in it (pp 195-201) Give us mere sensations, say of 
sounds, or colors, or forms, or of pleasure and pam, 
and they will never be anything else in the repro 
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diiction of them than the ideas of sounds, colors, 
forms, pleasiiies, or pams, unless, ipdeed, there he 
some new power mtroduced, and this new element 
in itself, or m conjunction with the sensations, he 
fitted to produce a new idea, and that very idea In 
none of its applications is the theory seen to fail so 
utteily, as m the attempt thus to pioduce our moral 
perceptions Provided we once had the ideas, the 
laws of association might show how they could be 
brought up again , how in the reproduction certain 
parts might sink into shadow and neglect, while 
others came forth mto prominence and light , and 
how the whole feeling, by the confluence of difierent 
ideas, might he wrought into a glow of mtensity j 
but the difficulty of generatmg the ideas, such ideas, 
ideas so full of meaning, is not thereby surmounted 
The idea I have of pam is one thing, and the idea I 
have of deceit, that it is morally evd, condemn able, 
deserving of pam, is an entu’ely difierent thmg 
our consciousness being witness On the supposition 
that there is a chemical power m association to cre- 
ate such ideas as those of dutv and merit, sin and 
demerit, this chemical power would be a native 
moral power, not the product of sensations, but 
a power above them, and adapted to transmute 
them from the baser into the golden substance 
It will be needful at this place to coriect a misap 
prehension into which Mr Mill has fallen He rep- 
resents the intuitive school of morals as holding 
that "the principles of morals aie evident d 2Jriori’* 
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(p 3 ) I ndinit tint iiinncniiil jncnibcn of 

Ihc «c)»ool ln\c hn^uijjC filled lo wnrmnt thm 
eHtonicnt IJul Uicrc arc otlicr«, nnd tho^c tl>e 
widest dcfcndciM of intuition, mIio lm^c n 

diflcrtnt nciounL Our mtinlioni nrc perception'* of 
mdixiduil olijeef** or mdt\idtnl lnilli«, iind in oitlcr 
to itTcli nn n\min or ‘•principle of mom! , (here is 
need of n di ciir^iNO procc *1 of nerdirition Our 
author nnkc*! the inluitnc agree with the indiictnc 
fchotd, in liolding lint “(lie innrdih of nn indi 
Mdinl nction i** not a question of dirotl perception, 
but of the npphcnlton of Inn to an indivnliml ci^c 
The proper nrconnt ih tint the h^^ i** j,enenli7ed 
out of our direct perceptions On the h ire contem 
plition of nn unanlcful «pinl the conscience at 
once docl ires it to he e\il, apirt fimn ilit con cioih 
npprcluii ion or apjdintion of iin principle 

Tlic cminciition of the Iim is a rclliclixc and not 
a Fpontmeom procc «, and is iindi rtaken s\hcn 
^^o ni !i (o con Irucl a eode of morals or a ciencc 
of etinc? Tim repre ent ition «a\es the intuituc 
llicor^ of monls fmm mim of the ppccious ob- 
jections iir^cd ngjiinst a different ^er^lon Our 
mord intuitions arc not d prion forms, \\hicli the 
inmd impo cs on object**, but iinTncdinto perceptions 
of qualities in ccilain objects, that js, m the ^olun 
tarj dispositions and actions of intolh^jOnt beings 
Taking, tins ^lc^^ of them, I bchc%c the} can stand 
the tests ^\hlch Fettle \shnt truth is intmtnc They 
arc 6clf-c\i(lcnt on the siraplc apprehension of dis- 
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interested love we declare it to be good and com- 
mendable They may be described, if we properly 
explain the statement, as necessary give ns a -cor- 
rect representation of a deed of intentional deceit 
for a selfish end, and we condemn, and cannot be 
made to commend it They have, m a sense, even 
catholic consent in their favor all men will condemn 
deceit if it IS propeily laid before them, but the 
deceit may be so painted as that we do not see 
its tine nature, and then we give our approval, 
not of the deceit, but of its accompaniments Man- 
kind can be so deceived as to give diveise judgments 
on moral actions, only by the blmdmg influence of 
sm, disguising and distortmg the real nature of 
things 

II Does utilitarianism embiace sufficient sanctions 
to induce us to approve virtue and condemn vice ? 
Our author labors to show that the motives usually 
supposed to lead to viitue are left mi touched by this 
theory But this is not the question, the mam ques- 
tion, and if any defender of a p'lori morals had 
been guilty of such an ignoratio elenclii, we can con- 
ceive that the acute logician would have exposed it 
Avith extraordinary zest The question is not about 
sanctions which other systems may employ, but it is, 
Does utilitarianism contain within itself a body of 
motives, or motive powers, fitted to lead to viituous 
conduct If it does not, if it is obliged to make us 
look 'elsewhere for motives, then it is without one of 
the essential constituents of an adequate theoiy of , 
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mornl« Utilitnri'ini'jm bids us seek to promote the 
grc'itc'st hnppinc«s of the grentest number “But 
\\h3 Fhould I stri\e to attain this end’ nsks the 
inquiring 30Uth Pmclicsll^, nnd in reference to 
his future conduct, thtorclicall^, nnd ns interested in 
the pcicnco of ethic*:, lie insists on a rcpl^ “ Wli} 
phould I gi\e up iinmcdintc C'I'jo nnd comfort niid 
expected cn|03 inents, nnd restmin m3 strong natne 
impulses nnd indulged hnbits in order to look nflcr 
others, uho nin3 he quite able to lool after them 
Eches? “Or uh3, at the best, ma\ I not content 
m3Fclf witli ndeiKhng to the feelings and immediate 
uishcs of the feu persons m m3 famil3 or circle 
auth whose avclfare m3 own is hound up, or of the 
single person to whom I am attached’ As ho 
presses these questions he will not ho pali«fiod to bo 
told that other ethical sa stems haae panctions, and 
that ulihlanniiism lca\cs them where it found them 
But let us look nt those smctions with which it is 
paid the lhcor3 docs not meddle We ma} find, ns 
to some of (he guaranties or sureties to which we 
nrc referred, that their cicdit is undermined, and 
that (li03 arc rendered haul nipt, b3 the piinciplcs 
of the new phiIo«opli3 Mr JIill tells us, that if 
persons boheae that there is a God, thc3 mn3 still 
ha\o the motnes dcincd from their religion to in 
duce them to pnctise morality This starts the 
question, what religion has our authors system left 
us? It IS clear that utilitarianism deprives us of 
one of the arguments which lias been felt by pro- 
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found tliinkers to carry tlie greatest weight; that 
derived from the moral law in the heart arguing a 
moial laAVgivei Nor is it to be forgotten, that our 
gieatest moralists have not been in the way of 
appealing fiist to the Divine power or will, as a 
motive to lead us to do good, but have lather sought, 
b}’- the principles of an independent moiality, to 
show that we ought to obej’’ God We may om t 
entering further into this inqiiuy at present, as the 
whole subject of the relation of Mr Mill’s philoso- 
phj’ to natural theology will come to be discussed 
in next chapter But we must look here at some 
other sanctions which it is supposed utilitarianism 
has left untouched 

“The mternal sanction of duty, whatever our 
standard of duty may be, is one and the same, a 
feeling in our own mmd; a pain more or less intense 
attendant on violation of duty, which m properly 
cultivated moral natures rises, in the more seiious 
cases, into sin inking fiom it as an unpossibility , 
and “ the ultimate sanction, therefore, of all morality 
(external motives apart) being a subjective feeling 
ui our own minds,” he thinks that utilitaiiamsm has 
as powerful a sanction as any other theoiy can have, 
(pp 40, 41 ) But it is not fair to lepiesent those 
who hold the opposite theory as making the ultimate 
appeal, standard, and sanction, to be in “feeling,” in 
meie “subjective feeling,” a “feeling of pain” at- 
tendant on the violation of duty It cannot be said 
to consist in “ feeling,” except we use the phrase in 
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SO 'uido nnd loo«:o n scn'^e ng io include all mental 
opontion**, and the nati\c pnnciplcs of action from 
^\lucU tUcj ppnn^ It should not be represented as 
a mere " subjects e feeling, foi it points to and im 
plie'5 an objoctixc reality, n real good and cmI in the 
aoliintarj acts of intelligent bcingi, independent of 
our sense of it, licing in llict the object to nliich the 
sense loohs Still less should it be rcgaidcd ns a 
mcio ** feeling of pain it lins been «houn again 
and again, bj moralists, that the feeling of pain ijcos 
in con®cfiucncc of a piior perception of the cmI of 
Ein According to our most esteemed moralists, the 
mmd, m loolving at moral good and omI, is c\orcis- 
ing a higher attribute than mere feeling or emotion 
By some it is ropicsontcd ns a Sense loobmg to and 
discerning a moral quaht) — ns the eje discerns 
color and eurfacc More frcquentl;y it is desenbed 
ns Ecason, or as analogous to Reason, and the Moral 
Reason, ailiich pcrcciacsat once the good and the c\il, 
and distniguisbcs botucen them, declaring the doing 
of the one and the aa oiding of tlie other to be obliga 
torj on all intelligent beings, and (lie one to bo 
of good desert and rcaaardnblc, and the other of call 
desert and punishable, and the feeling of plensu'*e 
or pain is the consequent and not the essence of the 
conaiction 

But tlicn the feeling, ailuch is the essence of con 
science, 13 ‘^all encrusted ovcravith collateral assocn 
tions, denaed from sympathy, from loae, and still 
more from fear, from all the forms of religious feel 
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ing, from the recollections of childhood and of all 
our past life , fiom selfesteem, desire of the esteem 
of others, and occasionally even self-abasement” 
"Its binding force consists in the existence of a 
mass of feeling, 'which must be broken through in 
Older to do what violates our standard of right, and 
which, if we do nevertheless violate that standard, 
will piobably have to be encountered aftei wards in 
the form of remorse” (p 41 ) He reckons this com- 
plicated feehng as furnishing quite as strong a sanc- 
tion, and one quite as likely not to be violated, as 
that which might be awakened by a distinct moral 
faculty Now, I concede at once, that other and 
secondary motives may and should gather and chug 
round our primary conviction of duty, to aid and 
strengthen it But meanwhile, as the centre, and in 
the last resort, as the support of them, there should 
be recognized obligations of morahty The inteUi- 
gent youth, when he comes to rise bej’-ond his educar 
tional beliefs, and to think for himself, avlU not be 
satisfied with the mere existence of the mass of 
feeling , he -wiU ask. Is it justifiable, is it binding ? 
If satisfied on this point, then he will feel himself 
called on to encourage all these associations, and to 
live under thew influence But if not satisfied, if 
taught they have no obligation in reason or the 
nature of things, then why should he not uncod 
them, as he does some other hereditary preposses- 
sions, or even if he should be mchned to retam 
them, will they not be apt to give way before the 
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strong nnd pcdiictno (cniptntjons ^v]nch •irc ever 
n^ciilmg Iiim? Let it be ob‘*cnecl of mnii} of these 
n'=‘^oci itions ^\lnch Iia\e been gathered, nnd ‘?on(i 
nicnts \\htch hn\c been gendered, that the} ha^e 
been gononted in indnidual«, or grown up in n 
Ftnto of eocicl}, oiilcrtaining and chcndimg the be 
lief lint tlicrc IS an independent rule of dut}^ 
Such, for c\ninplo, nro our “religious feelings, ’ 
such, too, our ‘remorse, such our “‘•clfnln^e 
rnent, — thoj nn«c mainh from the promptings of 
a conscience, winch cnrric** willi it its own anthonty 
nnd its own sinc(ion« neino^o the support winch 
hoars them — the stake bears up tbc mho — nnd 
thc\ will «|iccdil} fall, or rather will nc\cr nee to 
an} height Let the «chool beware Icsf, in stiiiing 
to doslro} the inborn «cn«e nnd native perceptions 
of good nnd c\il, thc\ be not doing ns much ns 
willnn them lies to cut down tlic tree that has borne 
the fnnt, or, to u'-e a still more familiar imnge, 
to 1 ill the lien that has laid the golden egg's And 
ns to the ‘ recollections of childhood nnd of our past 
lues, nnd the feelings of “s}anpatli} nnd ‘ ^tlf 
esteem, nnd “the dc^ro of the esteem of othoi-s, 
tlic«c can fo'stcr airtuous sentiment nnd lend to \ir 
tuous conduct onl} wlicic there is n high moral and 
religious standard in the famil}, and in the commu 
nity, and mn} tend the opposite wn} in other states 
of societ} , as, for instance, that a\hich OMsted in 
ancient Rome in the decline of the empire, or among 
the educated classes in France in the age before tho 
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Revolution, oi wliicli may be found in certain circles 
in Pans at this present time The vessel, which 
is sailing along gracefully with its present structure, 
may be speedily dissolved and its crew wrecked, 
when a magnet (to refer to a well-known fable) has 
been apphed, which draws out the bolts that kept 
the parts together 

I deny that the two kmds of sanction are on the 
same footmg and of equal strength The one sort 
IS derived fiom a mere agglomeration of feelings, 
which aie geneiated by associations created inde- 
pendently of om’ choice, and mahily by outward con- 
tiguities Some of these, such as those mentioned 
by Mr Mill, may be laudable, and may tend to 
promote virtuous conduct , But others, though aris- 
mg from like associations, produced by the same cir- 
cumstances, may be of an opposite character Such 
are the fears which spring from a degraded super- 
stition with its horrid ceremonials, such are the 
animal lusts that may grow up along with a purer 
love , such are the jealousy, malice, and envy gen- 
dered by the rivalries of tiade and fashion, such 
are the expectations excited when large pleasure 
and profit to ourselves or others may be had by one 
bold deed of selfishness, and such is the despair 
awakened when there has been a failure m the 
favoiite ends of a man’s life These feelings, grow- 
ing from the same root of associations and circum- 
stances, will tend to moral evil as the others do 
to goodj and surely it is of moment to have a 
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inonl obligation nbo\c either, nnd calling on us 
Avlnlo ■\\c nllo^^ the one to disallow the other How 
^^stly inferior must be the sanction supplied b^ this 
con^lomemtio^ of a'^sociations to that which the 
higlicr inoml theory funii lies, when it declares that 
certain nffcctions, such ns gratitude, nud Io\e, and 
justice, are thcinscKcs good, nnd that ceitain other 
aflcclions, such ns ingrititudc nnd mnlicc nnd deceit, 
arc omI in then ^C13 iinturc, that the mind is or 
ganized to di«ccm the distinction between good and 
cmI, jubt ns it di«co\cri the diflcicnco between tiuth 
and error, tlint tbc monl power b} winch it docs 
Ibis IS not onlj in the mind, but claims to be su 
premo there, that it implies nnd points to n God 
who 13 the guavdim of the Uw, nml will call c^e^y 
min to account for the deeds done m the body, 
w nether they ha\c been good or cmI 

UI Docs utilitarianism furnish a «ullicicnt test of 
Mrtuous nets and of Mituous motl^cs? It tells us 
that n good deed is one tending to promote the 
greatest linppinc«s of the greatest number But in 
the complicated ntTairs of this woild, the most fur 
sighted cannot know for certain what may be the 
total consequences of any one act, and the great 
body of mankind feel ns if thc^ were looking out on 
a tangled forest, and need a, guide to direct them. 
Utilitarian moralist**, hi c Bcntlnm, may draw out 
schemes of tendencies for us, but the specific rules 
have no obliging authority, and, e\cn when under 
stood and appreciated, are difficult of apphcation, 
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and are ever bringing us into cioss avenues into 
wliicb we may be led by self-deceit. Wilb no other 
standaid than ultimate tendency, tlic timid will ever 
be afiaid to act as never clcaily seeing tlieii way, 
vhile tlio bold will ever be tempted at cutical junc- 
tures, and in oidei to gam ends which aie dear to 
them, and vhicli they have identified with the good 
of their countiy, as vhen Julius Cicsai cio'^sed 
the Rubicon, and Louis Napoleon vcntuied on his 
coiq} d'6iatj to commit ci lines m the name of 
virtue I am awaie that on any theoretical system 
men will commit sm , but on this system they v ill 
commit crimes of the highest oidei, and justify 
themselves as they do so, on the giound of the 
gieat advantages to be seemed by themsehes and 
others 

]\Ii’ Milfs defence of the theoiy proceeds on the 
pimciple, that theie may be a distinction diavn be- 
tween the viituousness of the act and the vutuous- 
ness of the agent “He who saves a fellow-cieature 
fiom diowumg does what is moially light, whether 
his motive be duty, or the hope of being paid for 
his tiouble, he who betiays the fiiend that trusts 
him is guilty of a crime, even if his object be to 
seive another fiiend to whom he is under gieater 
obligations” (p 26) The test of a viituous act is 
beneficial tendency, but what is the test of the vm- 
I tuous motive ? Is it, too, beneficial tendency ^ Is 
the agriculturist who improves the soil, so as to 
make it feed more men and cattle than it did befoie, 
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or the master manufacturer tvIio sets up a large 
public uorlv ■uluch gnes food to thousand^, necessa 
nly viituous, and tins in proportion to the good 
done, and though in the depths of his heart ho may 
be influenced by no other consideration than the 
lo^c of gain? We do run a considerable ij«k in 
thc^o times of tlie pre\nlcnce of a cosmopolitanism, 
oiiginatmg in a deeper selfishness, and prosecuted m 
a spirit of self Mghtconsness, and going on to o\er 
u'hchn and supersede the gentlci and the humbler 
pn^ate and domestic Mrtues, uhich oui fatheis so 
•\nlucd before utilitaiiamsm uas heard of But Mi 
Mdl IS too u iso a man to make beneficial tendency 
a test of excellence in the agent “The motno has 
nothing to do uitli tlie morality of the action, 
though much uith the uoith of the agent He 
tells us that it is a misapprehension of the utilitarian 
mode of thought to concene it as implying so uide 
a generality as the uoild oi moralit} at large, and 
he says of M Comte, that ^ he committed the error 
■iTliich is often, but fdscU cliaigcd against the uliole 
class of utilitaiian moralists he required that the 
test of conduct should also be the exclusne motive 
to it {Covite and Posit y p 138) It is not veiy 
clear ^\hat constitutes a virtuous agent, according to 
our author The following statement is sufficiently 
vague, and ^et it is the clearest I can find on a 
point which should not be left in uncertainty for a 
momeht “The great majority of good actions are 
mtended not for the benefit of the world, but for 
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tliat of individuals, of which the good of the world 
is made up* and the thoughts of the most virtuous 
man need not on these occasions travel heyoiid the 
particular persons concerned, except so far as is 
necessary to assure himself that in bqnefiting them 
he IS not violating the rights, that is, the legitimate 
and authorized expectations, of any one else” (p 
27 ) There is some truth here, but it is surely far 
from being the full truth The impelling motive of 
an action entitled to be called virtuous is love, lead- 
ing us to perform that which is right , that is, ac- 
cordmg to moral law, the law of God The love 
IS a well-spring ready to burst foith, and the law 
IS the channel provided in which the stream may 
flow Without the love, there is no vhtue, and 
without the love regulated by law, there is no 
virtue in the agent It is to the credit of M 
Comte that, separating himself from cold utilita- 
rianism, he reckoned love as of the essence of ex- 
cellence but it IS an evidence of the narrowness 
and bigotry which so distinguished him, that he 
does not see that he has derived this pimciple from 
Christianity, which he represents as deriving all 
its motives fiom the selfish fear of hell and hope 
of heaven 

And what mokes an action sinful according to 
this philosophy? It is stiU more difficult to find 
what IS the answer to that question Sin is quite 
as much a fact of consciousness and of our moral 
nature as even virtue "Thou shalt not kill,*” 
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“ Tliou slmlt not commit ndulteij , ' Tiiou slmlt not 
steal, ^ Thou slmlt not bear false — these 

la^^s arc clcai, and the Molation of them 13 sm ac 
cording to Scriptuic, and accoiding to conscience 
But-wlnt IS sin accoiding to utilitarianism? It is 
acl iionledgcd not to be the mere omis&ion to look 
to the general good What then does it consist in ? 
Mr Mill speaks of “reproach being one of the 
checks on cmI, but when is leproach justifiable? 
Isot knoiMng ^\hat to make of sin, the sjstcm pio- 
\idcs no place for repentance The bound irj line 
botuecn inonl good and c\il is dra^\n so unccitainl^, 
that pcr«ons ever be tempted to cio«s it without 
nllo^\lng that the} ha\c done so, — the moie so that 
they arc not told ^\hat thc^ should do \shcn they 
ha%o crossed it, 

IV Docs utilitanamsm embrace all the virtues ? 
In answciing this question, it should at once be 
allowed that the system contains an important body 
of tiuth , it errs only so fur as it professes to embrace 
and unfold the ■whole of morals It is a diitj devolv 
mg on all to promote the liappiness of their fcl 
lows So far ns the system recommends this, it can 
have nothing erroneous — it should ho added that 
it has nothing oiiginal But o\en at this pomt, 
where it is supposed to be strongest, it is found to 
fail when v,c narrowly examine it Foi whence can 
utilitarianism draw its motive and obh^ ition to con 
strain us to look after the general happiness ? He 
sajs, “No reason can be given why the general hap* 
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puiess is desirable, except that each person, so far as 
he believes it to be attainable, desnesJiis own hap- 
piness” (p 52) But it would need inoie acuteness 
than even Mr Mill is jiossessed of to show that this 
principle reqiuies us to promote the best interests 
of others It is proper to refer to this here , but 
I need not dwell upon it, as I have urged it under 
another head 

Utilitarianism has a sjiecial meiit in all questions 
of jurisprudence. The reason can be given The 
end of legislation is not the maintenance of the law 
of God, but the promotion of the interests of the 
nation But even in this department a higher 
morality has a place, though only a negative one 
The governing power is not entitled to enact what 
is in itself smfiil, on the pretence of adding to the 
pleasures of the community The people of this 
country are right in them rehgious and moral in- 
stincts when they declare that on no pretence what- 
ever should the Government take upon itself the 
licensing of places of piostitution, even on the pre- 
tence of regulating them, and restraining the evils 
that flow from them Nor is the magistrate at lib- 
erty to punish an act unless it be sinful , for example, 
he would not be justifled in punishing a person, who, 
without meaning it, had brought infectious disease 
mto a city, whereby ten thousand mhabitants had 
perished , whereas he would be required to inflict 
a penalty for the theft of a very small sum from a 
rich man who never felt the loss Why the differ- 
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cnce ? riaml) bccnu«?c the former act is not a sm, 
that I'J, implied no omI disposition, -wlicreas the other 
docs But >\liilc the ci\il go^e^nmcnt sliould punish 
onl^ -when sin lins been committed, and has thus to 
look to the mopil lau, it docs not punish sin ns sin, 
hut Om innictmg injustice on others, and injiiiious to 
the best interests of societ} The utilitnrnn theorj, 
ns dc^ eloped by Benthnin, lins, conseqiicntnlly and 
histoiicalljjbceii the means of nllc\mting the harsh 
rcbs of our penal code, and gi\ing a more benignant 
aspect to legislation generally 

Ml Mill has giion a contribution to public ethics 
in his tioati«c on Lihctitj Ihe uoil is Btimulating 
in its spiiit, but at the same time fiir fiom being 
ealisfictoij m its result^ It might lm%c been c\ 
pocted m a rcncucd di«cu«sion on such a subject, 
after nil that has been uutten during the last two 
ccnturica, that c should hn^c had «omo principles 
laid douTi to guide us ns to the moial limits to be 
set to the c\prc«:sion of sentiment, and the attempt 
to crc'iio a pi bhc fcchtig agamsi ub it wo boJ 010 to 
be cmI a gentleman, let me suppose, settles m my 
■neighborhood, of polite manners, of cultivated mmd, 
and apparently of general beneficence But he Ins 
a uift and a mistress, and maintains that ho is justi 
fled in having both, and might allowably In^e more 
MTint IS to he my demeanor touards him? Am I 
to ask him to my house, and introduce him to my 
sons and my daughters? Amlne\er to speak agunst 
him and his conduct, never to w arn my family agamst 
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being influenced by bis example ? Am I to hasten 
to elect bun to places of honor and trust m the par- 
ish or in the town ^ Or, if I decline thus to coum 
tenance him, am I to be declared intoleiant? Eising 
bejnnd such personal to pubhc questions, am I not 
to protest agamst a pubhc evil, and seek to create a 
pubhc sentiment against if? If I am not at liberty 
to do this, Mr Mill is laymg down a doctime of hb- 

erty which is interfering with my hbert}^ Such 

/ 

questions as these start points, on which many anx- 
ious to cultivate a spirit, not only of toleration, but 
what IS far higher, of chanty, are anxious to have 
light, which IS not vouchsafed in this treatise 

The spirit which it is fitted to engender is that of 
“ individualism , ” and when it has had time to pro- 
duce its proper fruits, it will be found to have raised 
up a body of young men who reckon it a virtue, to 
be peculiar m then’ opinions, and rather commenda- 
ble to be eccentric The spirit of hero-worship pio- 
duced indirectly by German pantheism, and directly 
by the writings of Carlyle, has hapjnly lost its sway 
over our young men, and is now to be found,' m some 
of the remains of it, only among literary gentlemen 
of respectable middle age But we are sure to be 
flooded m the coming geneiation with something 
still more intoleiable, in ambitious youths each af- 
fecting to stiike out a path of his omi, in opinion 
and sentiment, speculative, practical, and religious 
This spiiit, as it rims to excess, wiU be quite as de- 
leterious, and wiU be more foolish and offensive than 
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llic olil )f ‘?iil)jcchon io niitliont} or rcvorcnco 
for the grcnl The gemnne temper is not a prostm 
tion hofoi'C antiquity or before gcniiis on the one 
hand , hnt just as little is it a loac of novcUj or a 
lo\o of chnngo on the other it is a lo^c of inde- 
pendence, i\ Inch, bcliCMiig tint truth m all impor 
tant matters is attain ible, sets out earnestly m 
search of it , not rejecting the old because it is old, 
or ac».cptiiig the non became it is non, but nilling 
to take light from i\bntc\cr quarter it inaj come 
Mlnlc giMU^ to utility an important place, I deny 
that it IS the Old} tbin^ to be looked at as a good, 
ns a test, or as a flnndnrd Tnl c the duties i\c one 
to God, the lo\c and reacrcncc nc «)iould cliensh 
tonards Ilun, and the ^^oHllp uc should pa} Him 
m prnatc and iii public. Sure)} mans moral nature 
justifies limi m bolding that there nie such duties 
but on what foundation can utilitaunnism rest them? 
Is it on hcncficinl tcndcnc} to the indiiidunl or 
to socict} ^0 far as the indnidunl is concerned, 
the ‘^alutar} influence is produced on Ins spuit only 
allien he pa}s the scrMcc, because it is light If ho 
IS constmiiicd to render it from an} other motiae, 
itiiill rather chafe and initntc, and end in unbelief 
and rebellion And ns to avorship paid to God 
merely for the good of the communit}, it is the 
aer} consummation of public hjpoensj — uhirh in 
the end aioiild dccciac no one Ihe defenders of 
the utilitarian theory, in the form giacn to it by 
Bentliam, liaac neacr attempted to build upon it 
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a code of religious duties I believe that auy at- 
tempt of tins description would only show that 
the foundation was not bioad or deep enough to 
bear such a superstructuie. The same maj^ be said 
of not a few of the duties we owe to our fellow- 
men Take gratitude for undeserved favors I 
would not choose to found it on the meie desire 
to piomote our own happiness or that of the person 
from whom the beiieht has come m older to be 
a viitue, it must spring fiom a sense of the duty 
we owe to the benefactor 

Theie aie S3rinptoms of a renewed attempt being 
made in our age to construct a morality without 
a godliness I speak of it as a renewed attempt, for 
it has been tried before In the second centuiy, 
when Paganism was losing its hold of educated 
minds, and 3mung Christianity was advancmg -with 
such rapid stiides, an attempt was made by the Neo- 
Platouic School of Alexandiia to construct a the- 
ology, and, b}'- the Stoic School of Rome a morality, 
higher than that of the Bible Every student of 
history knows how these schemes were soon seen to 
terminate in a humiliating failure The Neo-Platonic 
ecstasy evaporated into empty air, and the Stoic 
self-sufficiency hardened into offensive piide, and 
neither offered any effectual resistance to the tri- 
umphant maich of a religion suited m every way to 
the wants of man’s nature Analogous projects have 
been devised and are being recommended in our day. 
For some time past the God of the Bible has been 
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represented n*< no! ^ulTititnll^ pure — n*< being too 
nntliropomorpliic, ninl In^^llc llnnl cr? lm>c sought 
to picture to iii n God n more spintml nnd cthc 
roil clnmcltr ‘*t>lo of llnnl iiIq m Gcnnnn} 

Ins L sued from oi cnlmiintcd in, ji fIj idow^ pnnilic 
isin, ^\lncll, fullnwod to its logic il nnd pnclicnl con 
fiqncnccs — ns it >\iU be m tbn counln — imnt 
idciilifv God Mith tlio c\il well ns with the good, 
or in fact nnl o c\il onh n fonn of good And now 
it loobs ns if we nrc to linxc pop-oin pre entmg 
to us ft nionlit} Inglicr and bro idcr tlnii tint of tlic 
New Icstsincnt 

After Fpcil ing in xen cxnllcd tenns of the doc 
tnnes nnd precepts of Clin t, Mr Mill n crls“tliftt 
Jinn} CFsontinl ckiiunts of the liig,hcst inonlitx me 
fimong the things winch arc not provided foi,nor in 
tended to ho provided for, in the recorded deliver 
nnccs of the lonndcr of Chnstnnit}, and wliiih 
Invc been entircl} thrown aside in the system of 
ethics erected on the ln«is of those dclivcrmiccs hj 
the Cliristinn cltinch \nd tin- being fo, I tliinl it 
n grent crior to persi t m nttcinptirig to find in 
the Clinstian doctiinc that complete rule foi our 
giiidnnce, which its author intended to snnction nid 
enforce, hut onl} pnrtmll} to piovidc * I hohevo 
tlmt other ethics than aii} winch cm ho evolved 
ftom c\clusi\el} Cliri'-lmn sources, must exist side 
h} Mile With Cliiistmn ethics to pioducc the moinl re- 
generation of maul ind {Lihcrtt/j HP 91-92) Now, 
vt may he admitted that the precepts of tlie "Word 
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of God do not contain specific directions' as to what 
manhmd should do in the infinitely varied positions 
in which they may he placed The Christian system 
first shows the sinner how he may he dehvered from 
the burden of past sin, which so weighs him do^vn 
in his efforts after regeneration. It then furnishes 
motives, to mduce him to perform the duties which 
devolve upon him It enjoms, as the regulatmg 
prmciple of our conduct, love to God and love to 
man It lays do’vn many and varied precepts as to 
how we should feel and what we should do, m very 
many and varied situations, and supphes numerous 
warnings agamst evil, and examples of good Speak- 
mg as unto wise men, it leaves the -rest to ourselves, 
to the motives which it has called forth, and the 
royal law of love, which is its grand moving and 
ruling principle 

Ml Mill IS not very specific as to what he sup- 
poses the code of Christian morality to be deficient 
in He complams of our “ discarding those secular 
standaids (as, for want of a better name, they may 
he called) which heretofore co-existed with and 
supplemented the Christian ethics” But I believe 
this has been piovided for in such passages as these, 
scattered everyivheie " Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things aie honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoevei things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovelj^, whatsoever things are of good leport, if 
theie he any Mitue, and if there be any praise, thmk 
on these things” Narrow Chiistians may have over- 
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looked some of tho*;o graces nncl Mrhics , but m 
order (o correct them, mc do not require to go be 
Aoml the Scnpt«rL3 thom^oUc^ lie fixes on one 
dcp-irlmcnt of dnt} which he ‘uipposcs to be neglect- 
ed in the '\Voi*d of God, nnd that is the dut} we owe 
to the State “In tlic purely Christian ethics, that 
grind department of dut> is scarcely noticed or nc 
laiowlcdged ' I am ama7cd,I cOnfc^^^, at this charge 
The hi^'torv of ancient Israel, lecoidcd in the Old 
Testament, exhibits the most fenent patriotism m 
c\er\ page How nobl^ docs it bnrs-t foith in the 
cxclnmition of the P almist, ‘*If I forget thee, 0 
Jeru alcm, etc Paul has caught the simc spirit 
“Brethren, m} hearts dc«irc and prater foi Isncl is, 
that tho} miglit be pa\cd IVe find it binning nnd 
flaming in tlic bo«om of our Lord himself “0 Jeru 
ealem, Jerusalem, how often would I ha\c gathered 
th^ children together, e\cn ns a hen gathoroth her 
chickens under her aMngs, hut }c would not The 
M^ord of God requires obedience fiom the subject 
“Render therefore to all their dues, tiibutctowhom 
tribute IS due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, Iionor to whom honor But he adds, «It is 
essentially a doctrine of passiac obedience, it incnl 
cates submission to all authorities tliought estab 
lislied, who indeed arc not to be actively obeyed 
when they command a\hat religion forbids, but who 
arc not to bo rcscntcd,farlcss rebelled against, foi any 
amount of wrong to ourselves I admit that tho 
Bible does not gi\e minute rules as to when subjects 
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may claim the liirlit to lefu^e obedience, nor do I 
knoy of ;iin moial code that doe<^ But it piesciibea 
the funciion of goACinois ‘ A minibtci of God to 
thee foi good foi the pnnidimcnt of evil-doei*;, 
and foi the piai^c of them that do y ell ” I do be- 
he\e that C]ui‘=tians aic not at hbeitj to lebel 
nioitlv becaii'^e of wiong done to themsclve? per 
f-onall; But when the go\einor commands nhat is 
cmI m it^elt yhen the go\einment cca‘?os to fulfil 
its pioper oflice, Chiistians ha\c thought ihemsehes 
entitled ah\a\s ^\lth exce-^ne leluctanco, to icsist, 
and ha\e diai\n their yaiiant fiom the Woid of 
find So at lea^t thought the ITuguenots of Fiance, 
and the Ihuitaus of England and the Co\ enanteis of 
Scotland and the Bi^'hops at the He^olutlon Settle- 
ment , and tlien do'^cendants yho ha\e inheiited 
the bles'-ine:'' ■'Ccuied thiough them, ha\c been 

_ V-r *' 

]uoud <tf the examjde they «et 

311 Mill .ind hi-i school ha\c, imfoi hmately, not 
dia\Mi out liii^ f(jde of moiaht> , y Inch to be piner 
and noblei then the Chii^tian But ye may g.ithei 
yliai it would l)e fiom oceaMonal ‘^latemoiit'- 3Vith 
jHihip" ^oiie' ft w addition^ it yould ])io])ul)U be 
-■luh a wt tmd m the Jft of ^laieus Aui(‘- 

bu^ Antoumu'’, the jvoiirin einpeioi wlio ‘-o iiLroiondy 
oppK't I tie pittc'n o{ (dll i-itiaiiity 3Ii Mil) '-av'' 
)f In V, i ntne-. that th« \ ao* the lughe-^t ithual 
piedm' «d fht eri(F'!)t !uiud/‘ and (!iit tht\ “dinei 
t.'omUit],, tj tlan diller at idl, tiom the 

« > i k- 

»e‘< * < o f* i e f t» i« hiM'f of ( 'hi I ‘ " t fh ]) tl' ^ 
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Surely Mr Mill forj,! li tint It^iii bc{,nii Im public 
tcicliiii^ b\ •'pmihini, lliL feo ptl of tin. I iiij,clom 
of Cioil, mill ^1Mll^ lliL (iiiii. 1“ ruIlillLil, mill (be 
Viiipiloni of Cioil !• Ill Iniiil rtjicnt \t, mill bi.liL\L 
(be jpi [111 (Mirl 1 II, luj, tliil (III. firit belli 
(Ilk mill till fi ciinil be ititmle in llie ‘•i niioii on ibo 
Momil nn, ‘•nil i il nri. Ibu poor in i-iiint, ‘*J!li. “cil 
ire lb tint iiuinm , nnil tin ]l^l^L^ coinni inikil 
11 tint oT (be piililicm, ‘•Goil, be inin.iriil to me it 
•inner" 1 line met nitb no •nili injiinetiuiii, no 
Midi rpinl, in (be l/ei/itntionii of Inloiiimii Ilin 
Morl of (III litilbi II tmpi ror M !• iinieb R 111 b\ (be 
liiopil nliool of cliMiiK h't eemur> , iiml (be pre- 
cepli titjiinieil niR (bo e (bit Rcommenileil Mo 
I non (be renill Hie felfn^btioin i lem,nbetber 
rce-onniienikil lit (In loie monli'li in nneient time«, 
or bj (be ntioinb ti of li t ceiitiin, niii (litonbl) 
r giirtleil 111 ii fen pir-oiis beloiioin[, to (be miilille 
cK« , ino tl) in eoiiifortnble norlill) eirciiiinliiiitei, 
mill nut 111 n ]>o ilion to be imieb in feir of poiert^, 
or (be ileeper In il« of life In tbem it iiroiluceil or 
fnoRil n epirit of self-iunieienc^ mill jiriile, nbicli 
tcnikil (oiiiiKe tbeir cliiimeteii biinl mnl iiiilmcl^, 
mu] e\po til tlitiii oRen to (,ne\ou 3 liilk, from nliieli 
it coiilil not liR tbem \ml in to tbo j,rent boil^ of 
lilt ]uojilc of nil clinic« but c«pccinllj the poor, tbo 
trieil anil (be uiifortuiiiite, lliej turiieil nnn^ fiom it 
nitli loitlimi,, in not nilnplcil to tbeir n mis anil cir 
cuiieitnncei, prclcnilmg, ni it cliil, to I cop up b^ tbeir 
onn strength tbose nbo felt that tlic> nccilcd liiglier 
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Mipportj nnd providing no means of raising tlie 
lapsed or comforting the mouinei I do not alloAV 
that it ^\ollld be an elevation of moialifv to set aside 
tlic peculiar Chi i'^tian giaces of penitence, meekne'^s 
and liumility. and to substitute foi them a sense of 
lionoi. a vSenso of our o\\n mciitsj and a spirit of self- 
Bufiicicni indejiendeiice 
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Tiiotorr 

rolll rif M Comtt imtii III it« 1 rent Ii nnd 

JL lint li *1(pTrtm<nt is t (iitnlli. n ^cpl 

ntotl froni nlh( r pliilo nplMf iimI %Mll) \tr\ inrroiv* 
- It In^ liuiiii'iiU o |nrl!\ |>\ tlic cir 
rum tint il mllnnnl*' W(r( nt 
liifl to mu I lint onK Mitli opju» ition hut ^Mtll con 
(rinjit fmm tli« It nnt'ijvlu jcniw of the ngo, 
but it i« o ( tntfilK Iirmu i it liif ml it elf oil 
from tljo ^trrnint vincli flto\ clown from (be pn*?!, 
nntl, lilc n jKXib it Ins no coiitic t Don with nn\ tiling 
l>c\on<l it rlf 'I Iiongli no longc r n mnll ho(h,nn(l 
tbon^Ii In tliLir intellectu il j>owi r nml pcn‘t\onncc 
tb(\ ln\e rompelicci tlmr opponent^c (o re«pccl 
^b(m, (be <h riphi* Ime ►tell (bt cxchit'ivcnc*-'' of n 
feet tho\ rend one nnollier (ht> cpiotc one nnotbor, 
ruul the\ cnlici e one nnotlicr, tbe\ nro incnpiblc 
of npprccmtin;^ nn\ otlicr philo opln llic two nrli 
clei of their creed, nnd (he two points that imilo 
them, nre the lhcor\ of nescience, nnd Hint of the 
Pteps which Knowledge hns made progrc«!3 I 
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have been examining the first all throughout this 
work Before I close I must notice the other 

The famous law of sociology, as developed by M 
Comte, IS about as rash a generalization as was ever 
made by a Presocratic physiologist, a mediceval 
schoolman, or a modem Geiman speculator It 
realizes the description given by Bacon of empiri- 
cists, who are represented as rising at once fiom 
a limited observation of facts to the highest and 
widest generalizations The tlieoiy contains a small 
amount of truth which it has misunderstood and 
perverted In the early ages of the woild, and in 
simple states of society at all times, mankind are in- 
chned to see God or the gods as actmg without any 
secondary mstrumentality, in operations which are 
found subsequently to take place according to natu- 
ral law The reason of this is veiy simple and very 
obvious, and has often been noticed it is that man- 
kind are prompted b}^ the native pimciple of causa- 
tion to seek for a cause to every event, while they 
have not so large an experience as to enable them 
to discover the uniformity in the cosmos This state 
of society constitutes what M Comte calls the Theo- 
logical Era , which, however, does not imply that 
men are more disposed to see God in his woiks, and 
to worship, love, and obey him, than in other ages , 
but simply that they believe him to act or interpose 
by a free operation, independent of all physical 
causation 

As observation widens and mtelligence advances. 
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nitu lonni <0 al)‘*(nict mid gcncnilizc upon llic phi. 
nomona of inlurc Ihc^ nrc npt to do so in tlic 
firit 111*51 nice — ns hting the cn‘JJC‘*t method — by 
mere incnlil force or inwnnl co^itition ^ot Ila^ 
mg Itanicd lo perfonn c\ptrimcnf«, thc\ cinnot dis- 
tingm ]i betueen (he Minous Mihllc powers and clo- 
incnls winch opcm(c m imturo, nor to male what 
Bacon calls (ho iiccc* ar^ “rojcclions niid c\clu 
fion« Generalizing (he obMons fncl«, the} rcpio 
FCiil the sun and sinr* ns moMiig dnil} round tin 
earth, nnd, ns (hc} find (ho> cannot thus cvplani the 
whole phenoinenn, the\ gi\e n spLcml motion to tlie 
moon nnd planet ,nnd cill in ccccnlncs nnd cpic} 
clcs. Or, nbstncting what seems common in the 
obaious operations of cirtlil} ngenl*', the} rtpreeent 
the components of the imiacr«c ns heing tlic ficn, 
the ncnnl, (he nqueou®, mid (lie solid powcl^, nnd 
spenh of certain bodies being m (ben \cr} nature 
light mill othci's lica\} Ihis is what is called (lie 
llctaph} sicnl Fn Not Hint mnnkmd nrc then m 
dined to ciillisato nielaph}'5ics in an} proper eense 
of the term, or more than nn} othei department of 
iiiquir} , but fiimpl} that the} hasten to grasp the 
operations of natiiic within nnd without them by 
mental act.s,n]id liaaeiiot Icaincd — what it required 
a Bacon to tell us — Hint macsligation must piocccd 
graduall}, and b} means of culnigcd obscrv ition 
and careful c\pciimcnt So far fiom being in any 
peculiar sense a mctapU}sical age, it sought to penc 
trab into all the departments of nature, end inquired 
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into tile origin' and structure of tlie universe, and tlie 
movements of the celestial bodies It did enter upon 
metaphysical subjects, but it was as it rushed mto 
pbj'Siological and astrological sjieculations , and it 
discussed them all in the same spiiit The Piesociatic 
schools, for example, did mquiie into the natuie of 
knowing and being, and the human soul , but it was 
as they mquiied into the primary principle or ele- 
ments of the univeise They satisfied themselves 
with a few common observations, and then pioceed- 
ed to apply thought to them In pure metaph^’-sical 
questions they distmgmshed m a rude way between 
Sensation and Reason, and when this division was 
found insufficient, they called m a vague intermedi- 
ate pimciple called Opinion or Faith Such ages / 
have no special title to be called the Metajihysical'^ 
El a they treat physics and metaphysics m the same 
imdistmguishmg and uncertam manner Nor art 
they to be regarded as necessarily non-theological 
ages No doubt there weie cuiious questions staitecl, 
which could not be settled, as to the relation be- 
tween these rapidly generalized and abstract powers, 
and the gods who ruled in heaven There were thus 
stirred theological questions which tended to under- 
muie the old supeistitions, and to piepare the way 
for a better era It was at this time « the fulness 
of time” that Christianity was mtioduced as a 
seed into a soil ploughed to receive it 

In the natural advancement of intelligence, es- ^ 
pecially after the great awakenmg of thought m the 
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sixteenth contui^, it Mns felt that the oW methods 
ivcrc waxing old, and must soon ^ nnish ai\ ay These 
methods arc liappil^ dc’?cribcd bj Bacon as the “Ba 
tional ' ■So presumptuous, tlic "rrnpincal so narroi\, 
and tlie “Suporslilious* i\hich made religion nccom 
ph*!lM\hat could be done only bj science At this 
time there appeared such men ns Galileo practising 
careful experiment, and Bacon himself to expound 
the general principles of the true mode of pro- 
cedure — of ^^lnch method the Bo'^itno rhilo''oph^ 
IS merely a monstrous outgronth lliis Era should 
be called thclnductno It ma} be quite as meta 
pli 3 «icil as tbo prcMOUs ones, onl) it mil conduct 
the in\cstigntions in a new spirit and mode, that is, 
according to tlic Method of Induction Tins new 
spirit (though the method a\n3 not >ct properly un 
dorstood) sprang up in the «c\cntcenlli ccntuij, and 
was fostered h^ such men as Descartes, u ho taught 
us to lool into the mind to discover its operations, 
and b^ Locke, bo appealed to experience Since 
that time an mductiNC mental science, di tracted 
fioin time to time by an ambitious d prion, or by 
a rarroa^ empincal philosophy, has run parallel to 
physical science Nor is this era necessarily an un 
theological one Never a^clc questions of divinity 
discussed so keenly ns in the ages v hen the indue 
tivc spirit sprang up, and a\as applied to tlie study 
of the human mind And I believe that there is as 
much, and as intense, religious feeling m our country 
at this present tune as there ever was in any country 
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since ’man appeared on tlie earth, and soonei or 
later there will he a tieinendons reaction against the 
present attempt to deaden the religions instincts 
among our young men by a cold unbehef No doubt 
educated men cannot now see the eonstant mteipo- 
ations of God which weie noticed in early ages; 
but it is because they take an enlarged and enlight- 
ened view of the couise of natuie, which they le- 
gard as oidered by God in infinite wisdom, and as 
the expiession of His will, and not requning to 
be interfered with It is all tiue that men with a 
proud and self-dependent spnit may now find it 
easier to disbelieve m a peisonal God, and to hand 
over the universe to unconscious natural law But • 
the truth is, peisoiis who do not Idte to retain a puie 
and holy God in then hearts, had at all times an 
outlet That outlet was fuimshed in ancient times 
by superstition, which degraded the Divine character, 
and in modern times by infidelity, which denies TTis 
existence or His constant opeiation 

It IS a pleasant cncumstance to leflect upon, that 
nearly all the great philosophers of ancient and 
modern times have been anxious to show that their 
systems favor religion There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Ionian physiologists recognized the 
Divine existence and the Divine agency certainly 
Anaxagoras, who seems to have been the greatest 
of them, allotted the all-important place in his 

system to the Divine Intelligence' The founder of 

\ 

the Dieatio School, Xenophanes^ while he ridiculed 
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the popular m) tliolog}, represented God as the es- 
sential c'^stcncc We 1 little of the Pythago- 
rean system, but it is clear that it had a Zeus as the 
centre of the order which it delighted to unfold 
TIio two great truths which Socrates held by firmly, 
amidst his doubts and Ins lo\c of dialectic, were the 
proMdcnce of God, and the tendency of airtue in 
the goi eminent of God to promote happiness 
When Plato rises aboie the intellectual gyannastic 
wliicli he IS «o delighted to exercise, it is to merge 
his philosopliy in a theology m which the God is 
represented as foreier contemplating eternal ideas, 
and dca eloping all things according to them Eicn 
Aristotle, cold though he be in Ins references to 
dnino subjects, falls bad on God as the piinciplc 
and ground of all things In the Stoic system there 
was a fiery deity, who ponaded nil nature, and con 
tinucd unchanged amidst the periodical conflagra 
tion of nil things Cicero wishes ciery where to be 
thouglit a pure theist, and the Intel Latin Stoics, 
such as the philosophic emperor, were more loligious 
than the Greek foundcis of the school Mediaival 
scholasticism consisted essentially in the application 
of T ogle to Theology In the reaction of the six 
tcenth and sc\onteoiith centuries, philosophic think 
ers delighted to show that their systems could bear 
up and confirm true religion Bacon excluded final 
causes from physics, but gave them and formal 
causes a place in the higher field of metaphysics, 
which stand next to and suppoit theology at the 
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apex of the pyramid Descartes maintained that 
the mind has an idea of the mfinite and perfect, 
which implies the existence of an infinitely perfect 
Being Locke wrote much on religious subjects, and 
,in the Fom’th Book of his Essay, he shows that his 
system leads to a reasonable belief m the existence 
of a spiritual Being The founders of the German 
School, Leibnitz and Kant, embraced the existence 
of God as essential parts of them philosophies, and 
in t his the}^ were followed by the ideal pantheists, 
Bichte, Schelhng, and Hegel The Scottish School, 
from Hutcheson to Hamilton, including Brown, has 
been at great pains to expound and defend the great 
tiutlis of natural religion 

It IS 'Surely an ominous circumstance, that in this 
the nineteenth centm'y there should arise a system 
of philosophy, supported by very able men, and with 
veiy extensive ramifications and applications, espe- 
cially m social science, but which contains witlim it 
no argument for the Divine existence, or sanctions 
to religion The founder of the school was an 
avowed, mdeed a rabid, atheist , and 1 am not aware 
that any of his French followers have made any pi o- 
fession of religion, most of them are favoiers of 
a materialism, which does not admit of a spuitual 
God^ The British bianch of the school seems, with 
one accord, and evidently on a system, to decline 
uttering any ceitain sound on the subject; they cer- 

1 A Mgorous opposition IS being of- M Cousin, M Ileinnsat, nnd M 
fered to the prci iiling Matcmlism b} Janet (sec his Mat€iiaUsme Contem~ 
a number of able ITrench avritcrs, ns porain) 
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tninl) do not pretend tint (heir philo^-opliy, cm 
bmciiig thougli it doc«, nil incntnl, iiionl, nnd socml 
problem", requires us to believe in the CMstcnce of 
God, in the imniorlnht^ of the soul, or n dn^ of 
judgment ^Ir Mills iiictliod of dealing ■with the 
subject IS iinironii, nnd e\ideiilh designed Though 
fond of uttering opinions on mo t otiicr topics, he 
declines Fijnig what arc liis coiuictions, or ^vhether 
he 1 ms nnj coiiMctions, in rcgaul to religious truth 
lie "ntisfies Iinn«elf nitli declaring, that if \oii hchccc 
in the CM"tcnco of God, or m Chii^'tinnitj, I do not 
interfere with jou lie docs not pretend tint his 
philo«opln docs of itself gi\c nnj aid or *‘anction to 
religion, but if we can get CMdenco othcn\i«o, ho 
assures us that he docs not disturb us 

itlioiit f=n3ing tbnt it has conMiicod him, he 
speaks with great respect of tlic argument fiom de- 
sign in fua or of the Diainc cMstcncc, nnd advises us 
to htick 1)3 it, rather than re ort to a ^nori proof 
Tlic advice m a sound one The grcatci number, 
even of metaph3sicmns, arc in doubts v\hetbcr there 
has ever been an d priori argument constructed by 
Anselm, hy Descartes, 1}3 IjCibnitz, or by Civile, 
vvhicli can of it"clf prove the CMstoncc of God, apart 
from the ob"er\ ition of the traces of wisdom nnd 
goodness in the Divine workmnnsliip Tlio reaction 
against the argument fiom final cause, which has 
been fostered b3 the German mctaplj 3 sics for the 
Inst age, is fur from being n wise or a healthy spirit 
and sentiment The proof fiom design is that which 
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ever comes liome vith most force to the unsophisti- 
cated mind 

But the impoitant question is not about our au- 
thoi’s peisonal piedilections and convictions^ but is. 
Does his philosophy undeimine the arguments for 
the existence of Deity, and the immoitahty of the 
boul, and a day of accounts It is clear that many 
of the old pi oofs cannot be advanced by tliose uho 
accept Ins theoiy The aigument fiom catholic con- 
sent can have no value on such a system That 
deiivcd from the moial faculty m man, so much in- 
sisted on b}' Kant and Chalnieis, is no longer avail- 
able vheii it IS allowed that the moial law has no 
place m oui constitution, and that our moial senti- 
ments aie geneiated by infeiioi feelings and associ- 
ated ciicumstances But then, he tells us, that the 
Dc'^ign aigument “would stand exactly where it 
does” (p 210) I doubt much whether this is the 
ca^-e I see no principles left by Mr Mill sufficient 
to enable us to ansnei the objections vhicli have 
been iiiged against it by Hume Kant is usually 
leclvoned as having been successful m shoving, that 
the aigument fiom dc'^ign imolves the principle of 
caii'«e and effect. We sec an older and an adajita- 
tion m natuic, vhich aic cAidcntly effects, and vo 
look foi a cau‘^e Has Mi. Mill’s doctiine of caii^’a- 
tion lell till-' pi oof untouched ^ Suppose that we 
allov to bun that theie is nothing in an eflectvhich 
of itself implies a cau'-e , that e\cn vhen ve know 
that theie I'l a cause, no light i" theieby thiovn on 
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the inturc of (Int ciu l, llint the cm«il rclntion is 
lint of iinninhlL niitcccikncc ^\ithm tlio 
IninU of otir tNpcriLiitt , nnd ihnt bc^oiul oiir c\ 
pcncncc IIrfl im\ bt Nvitbonl a rnn''C, — I 

fcnr lint lIiL nr^nincnt is kfl SMlbout a fuundalion 
And there are otiKrcpK'ilioiisprL <ingon ournottet, 
and denniiding an an wer Can God he ^honn to 
be infinite on the principU^ of tin** philo o]>h\ ? If 
Eo, v\lnt are the c principles? If God c\i ts as a 
de ijjHcr, is IG id o a iiionl go\Lnior'’ Will lie 
cdl Ills eit. ilnrc** In necoiinl, and ri\uml iho e nho 
do goodj ind ]tnnt li thu e nlm do c\iP Is (Ins 
norhl the onl\ ^\o^ld (o ii , or n there another? It 
Ls clear tint the argument dmnn from the abiding, 
the 5iih«t nitiil, and f>pnituiil nature of the <-ouI is 
entinl^ cut off li\ a phtio opln nhich nnl cs mind 
a mere fcriLs of feeling** Jht more com incnij, iir 
guincnt from Godh jintiee calhn^ IIis rcspoii'^iblc 
creatures to account, nii ha\c lilth or no force in a 
p^hlein >\hich admits no independent momht} 

1 hhoidd Id e, 1 confe'***, to lm\c the proof ind the 
doclniiL of naliird religion dmun out according to 
this phdo ojdi^ llie nigumentfor the being of a 
God founded on any nnli\c piinciples is muuailnble, 
but WL are allowed to weigh the d jw^tcnori cm 
dence It is contcnublc that the adherents of the 
fi>htcm inn} thicad their wa} through the senes of 
feelings and possibilities of scmatiom, and as they 
do so discoecr trices of wlint, if done b} man, would 
be rechoned dtMgn and bcncficcncc but whether 
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these plienoineiia within onr experience entitle ns to 
argue that theie is a Being beyond A\ho lias caused 
thein^is a question in regaid ton Inch some are wait 
hie: for hffht to come from the head of the school oi 
some other qunrtei. Those ulio believe that an 
cfi’ect of itself imiihes a cause, lia\ c no hesitation in 
concluding that the design in natuie implies a dc- 
signci , and those who look on man as having a 
moial natuie, and constiamed h3Mm\aid principles 
to believe in infinit}’', can clothe the designer with 
moial and infinite peifections But tlieie aie not a 
few, both of those vho ojipose and those v ho sup- 
poit Ml Mill, who cannot see that Ins system wai- 
rants us in leachmg any such result And theie is 
the moie puzzlmg in quny, whether there is pi oof 
that the thiead oi piolonged tin oh of consciousness 
exists aftei its external bodily conditions or possibili- 
ties have been evidentlj'- dissolved bj’’ death These 
aie questions which some of our 3'outbs, who have 
committed themselves to this philosoph3q aie spoitmg 
with in utter levit3^, and which aie wringing the 
hearts of others till feehngs more bitter than tears 
bmst from them and what aie they to do, in this 
transition state, with thc old undeimined and the 
new not yet constructed 

I have caiefully leframed throughout this work 
from urging any argument from consequences, or 
fiom religious considerations, against the philosophy 
I am examining I have, to the best of my abihty, 
and with an anxious desire to reason fairly, met my 
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ili5l4nguiel><.(l opponent on tlio ground of conscious* 
nc'v" nndof Ipedunntc inference from il But iicitlicr 
Ijc nor I, ncithti (110*^0 wlio follow nor (lio^c ^^llo oj>- 
po 0 linn cm a\oid looking nt llit rc*’ult‘* ^'ccpti 
ci.m, {v^ UmuL delight'' to enn produce no nns- 
duef in the common ^cclll'l^ ntfiirs of life, hccnu‘;c 
(here iiinn i** o\er niecliiig with tircum''Lmccs which 
keep linn n^h! m spile of his principles or went of 
principles. But it i** \cr^ dinirent in lho«e questions 
which fill to he di«cu c<l in higher ethics nnd thcol 
og\ A mm w ill not lie t« mpted hv on^ cophistrj to 
douht the coniKctioii of entire nnd tfiert when lie is 
tlup'l^ nnd «e(" a rupofwstcr heforo Inin, in such a 
cn c he will nt oiix put foith his hand nnd (n) c it, 
knowing th it tin hoven^jC will refre h him But he 
mn) htkdl)\ n wretched opht^lr\ toden} thencccs- 
Mrj itlfilion of rill ( nnd efleet when it would lead 
him upwnrd from Oodn work® to God himself, or to 
seek n iiniicc niid pence in him lienee the import 
ance of not allowing fiindiincntnl truth to he ns iilcd 
TioV hicnu e the attad wih Bwn^ an^ one in the 
Common hu me s of liti, hut because it ma^ hold 
bncl nnd damp our higher n‘>pirntion«, moral nnd 
religions. 1 put no question ns to the religious con 
Mctions of its supporters, hut I ma^ surely n^k — 
IS tlic rohoion left us the new philosophy ? 

M Comte proNidcd a religion nnd a worship for 
lies followers He had no God, but he Imd a “Grand 
Btro, in Collects c Iluinnnity, or “the continuous 
resullnnt of nil the forces capable of \oluntnnly con 
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cuiring in llie univcistil peifcciioning of llie woild,” 
being in fact a deification of Ins feysiem of science 
and sociology In the ^volslIlp he enjoined he lias 
nine saciainenlsj and a piicstliood, and public bonois 
to be paid to the Collective ITnmanily, but vitb no 
public libcrt}^ of conscience, or of education, in sacred 
01 indeed in an}'' subjects. The religious observances 
weie to occup}'- two hours evciy da}" Mi Mill tells 
us, “Piivate adoialion is to be addressed to Col- 
lective Humanity in the pei.sons of vorthy individual 
lepresentatives, vlio may be eitbci li\ing or dead, 
but must in all cases be v omen j for omen, be- 
mg the sere aimant, repiesent the best attiibiite of 
humanity, that which ought to legulate all human 
life, nor can Humanity possibly be symbolized m any 
form but that of a woman Tlie objects of pm ate 
adoiation aie the mother, the vifc, and the daughter, 
lepresenting seveially the past, the present, and the 
futuie, and calling into active exeicise the three so- 
cial sentiments,- venciation, attachment, and land- 
ness We are to legaid them, whether dead or alive, 
as our guaidian angels, ‘les viais anges gaidiens’ If 
the last two have never existed, or in the particu- 
lar case, any of the three types is too faulty for the 
office assigned to it, their place may be supplied by 
some other type of womanly excellence, even by one 
merely histoiical {Comte and Fosit,^ 150) The 
Christian leligion suiely does not suffer by bemg 
placed alongside this system, -which is one of the 
two new leligions which this century has produced, 
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— Ihcodicr being Monnonism Tlio niitlior clung 
more nml more fondly to tins fntli nnd coicinonnl 
ns be ndvnnccd m jenrs llis rugli'^b folloucrs arc 
n'ilinincd of it, nnd n*^ciibc it to Ins lninc\, — ns if 
bo Imd not been linj.cd amIIi inndnt^s (ns bis poor 
^^l^cknc^^,nU lus Iilc), tmd ns if Ins ^\bolc p\**lom 
bnd not been tlio produet of n powerful but coiistitu 
tionnlh di on*>cd intellect 

lie denounces In** I ngbsb follow ci'«, bccsu«c Ibey 
did not fldopl bis nionl nnd Focm! tern , be clnr 
sctcn7cs tlic comcp'ion of tbo'*e wbo bi\c adopted 
Ins po ilivjt) and rejected Ins religion as an abor 
lion, and dechres tlint it must piococd from im 
potcnco of intellcet, or iii«uflieicnc) of Iicnrt, com 
jnonlj from both' (iWtt i’osit, tome i prof p m , 
m p wiv ) llicrc is a Invis of wi dom in Ibis com 
phiiit All bistorj howB lint man is a icligtoiie, 
quite as cerlsiuU ns he n a fecluig, nnd a ntionil 
being Hut wimt lias the Bnli h *^011001 proMded 
to meet innnH religious wants’ As }ct tlicj Inic 
funw‘*hcd nothing But "Mr Mill, who ulwajs wciglis 
bis woitl«, nnd who is too «Kilful a dinlcctici in to ^'\y 
more tbnii lie incan«, CMdcnllj poiiiU to Eonictliing 
which IS hcing hatched, nnd insj fo no dnj bur«t 
forth AVliile he has the slronoCst objection to the 
sjstem of politics and morals Fct foitli in the Voh 
tirjue Positicc, be tliiiil s “ it lias supernbund mtly 
eliowTi the possibility of gi\ing to the FcrMCC of bu 
mnnity, c\cii without the belief m a Providence, 
both the psychological power and the social cfTicncy 
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of a religion* making it take liold of knman life, 
and color all tliouglit, feeling, and action, in a 
manner of -wliicli tlie greatest ascendency ever ex- 
ercised an}!- rebgion may be bnt a tj^'pe and foie- 
taste” (Util,]) 48) More sjDecificall}^ in bis latest 
work be sa 3 ^s, that “ tbougb conscious of being m an 
extremely small mniontj',” a cn cum stance wbicb 
is sure to catcb those " individualists ” wbo are bent 
on appeal mg original “we venture to tbmk tbat 
a lebgion may exist without belief in a God, and 
tbat a rebgion without a God ma}’- be, even to Cbiis- 
tians, an instructive and profitable object of contem- 
plation” (Comte and Posit, p 133) He teUs us, 
tbat in Older to constitute a lebgion, tbeie must 
be “a creed or conviction,” “a belief or set of be 
liefs,” “ a sentiment connected with this creed,” and 
a “cultus” I confess I should like excessively to 
see tins new rebgion, with its cieed and its cultus, 
fully developed It would match the theologies, 
with then* ceiemoiiial obseivances, pi ejected by doc- 
tiinaiies in the beat of the French Revolution 
Tbeic IS no iisk of the Biitisb School setting up 
a religion and a voislnp so superbly iidiculous as 
that of M Comte, but I ventuic to pi edict that 
when it comes, it will be so scientifically cold, and 
so emotionally blank, as to be incapable of gatheiing 
any intciest aioimd it, of accomplishing any good 
01 , 1 may add, inflicting anj' c\il 

Leaving the ichgion to develop itself m the future, 
let us a<=ceitam nhat ve have vithout it in the phil* 
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osopliic system W itlim, ive ImTO a prolcngcd senes 
of feelings, iiitlioiit, we liaec a possibility of sensa 
tions, both rogulntod by the most unbending laws 
of necessity, within the limits of e\peiience and a 
reasonable distance beyond , and beyond that beyond, 
— if there he sueh, — a land of daikncss and ctem il 
silence This is the cold region into which thought, 
ns it mores on in its orbit, has brought us, in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth eentury And is 
this, then, what is loft us after all the dialectic con 
flicts, and ns the result of all the seientificduscorenes 
of the list two thousand fiac hiindicd years that 
hare elapsed since rotlectiro thoughtwas anal oned ’ 
IVo know how keenly some patriotic and high minded 
Frenchmen feel when they are obliged to contom 
plate the present state of their country, and to con 
fess how groat the humiliation implied in the bloody 
revolutions through which they hare passed, ending 
in a military despotism, which restrains on all hands 
liberty of thought and action I am sure that a like 
feeling will rise up m many noble and hopeful minds 
when they are made to sec that alt the o discussions, 
philosophic and religious, in the past, that all these 
throes and convulsions of opinion and sentiment 
hare left us only a senes of feelings and a possibility 
of sensations, beginning we 1 now not with what, 
and carrying us we know not whither, — all that we 
are sure of being, that the sensations and feelings 
are conveyed along pleasantly or unpleasantly, and / 
ranged into companies suitably or unsuitably, and 
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our vciy belief; genciatccl, a fatalistic la^v of con- 
tiguity and leseinblance Some may be content 
ivitli this lotj as being caught in the toils and despaii- 
ing of an escape . but theie uill be others, I ven- 
tuie to sa}' noblei and better, A\ho feel that the}'' 
must be dclncied fiom this mental bondage at all 
lia/aid^j and will hasten to attempt it e'sen at the 
iisk of new conflicts and new lC^ollltlons It should 
not after all be so difficult for humble and sinccie 
men to escape fiom this net 11111011 sophistiy iioiild 
11 cave aiOLind them Let them follow those intui- 
tion'; and ultimate beliefs, the existence and the 
vciacity of iiliieh ]\ri Mill has acknoiilctlgecl, 
iihile he has cleehncd to iniisue them to their con- 
sequences, let them gather aiound them a body of 
aeqimed obscnations iiith then appiopiiate senti- 
ments^ and as they do so, they mil leach a body 
of ti’utlq piacticiil, -scientific, and icligious, sufficient 
to ‘'tai tlic intellect and satisfy the heait, iihile 
iihat ''till lemains unknomivill onl} incite to fan- 
thei exploi.itioii^-, and lead to new disco\ciics. 
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Ai TiCLr 1 !/r iftltt P/il<iopfite Jreilfeettort (p 11 J 

I iiQLiir IwHirc cntenii^ on the tli cii «ion to refer to 
one or two personal nutlcr-i, the c rortuinicI\ not in\oI\nig 
anj ofU.iv ivc \»cr on\l fccUn^, I had ppoUen of llobhca 
Ilirtlcv Ilunic nnrllln»wn*i Mr Mill s philosophic inccs 
tors nnil of Mr Tntnes Mill ninl M Comte ns Invin;' Ind 
influence on tlic \oung thinker niid of M Comte na hawn^, 
led lam to re^ril u na "impo< ilile for the mind to n c to 
fir*t or fill'll enu e.a or to know the inliiro of things (JCr 
amination of Vi/ra P/itlo ophtj p 8) I did so becauso 
Gmito the (,rcit dcUndtr of that doctrine had ex 
pounded hta a lew a before Mr Mill had published nn) thing 
Ihit Mr Mill tells us Ihc lirger linlf of mj System of 
/o„ic including nil ita fumlimcntnl doctrines was written 
licfore I had seen the I.K5 Coiirs dc rinlosopliic Positive 
ihatwork wna indclitcd to M Conito for nvnn) anlunblo 
thoughts but n short li^t would cxhau«t tlic chapters nnd 
even tlic pages winch contain them (p 2G7) I suppose ho 
im ms (o include not merely his System of Logic^ but tlia 
fuller CTpo ition which we have in eomo of his other woiks 
m wlnth he Iins c’cpoundcd doctrines identical with those 
held b) M Comte and usiiall^j fathered upon him He ns 
siircs us however, in regard to the general doctnno of NesCi 
cnee nsicdlit lie was finnlinrwith it before I was out 
of mj boyhood, from the teachings of m} fvthcr Lvcrsinco 
the da\8 of Hume tlint doctrine has been the general property 
of the [ihilosopluc world From the time of Brown, it has 
entered into popular philosophy * Tins statement docs not 
differ C'wentnUy from mine, only it ascribes less to M Comte 
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and more to Mr James Mill, who is lepresented as teaching 
the doctiine to his son fiom bojhood. I leave this statement 
without comment, except thtt \ must protest against repre- 
sentino- Blown, who argued tor the existence of God from 
the tiaces of design, as discarding either fiist or linal 
cau scs 

Mr LIill admits (p 319) "Dr M’Cosh’s woik is unim- 
peachable in respect of candoi and fairness ” I accept the 
compliment I did intend to act faiily towaids my distin- 
guished opponent, and caiefully abstained from quibbling 
and captiousness, when stiongly tempted to indulge m it by 
what seemed the seveie ciiticism of Mi Hamilton Esteem- 
ing moial highei than intellectual qualities (so deified by 
Buckle and otheis of the school), I value this testimony 
higher than I would have done a laudation of my abilities. 
But the compliment is followed by a chaige, that "he can- 
not be relied on for coiiectly appiehendmg the maxims and 
tendencies of a philosophy diffeient fiom his own,” and he 
complains that "he has not been able, even a little wa}', into 
the mode of thought he is combating” (p 250) All I 
have to say heie is, that if I haie not been able to do so, it 
must be owing to some hebetude of intellect, for I was 
leaied in favoiable ciicumstances foi undeistandmg the sys- 
tem and its tendencies. Albeit some yeais youngei than 
]Mi Mill, I was bi ought up intellectually in a position not ' 
so widely diffeient fiom those in which he ivas trained. The 
fiist piofessoi of mental science who impiessed me favorably, 
which he did by his cool intellectual power, was Mr James 
Mylne of Glasgow University, uho following Destutt de 
Tiacey, deiived all our ideas fioin sensation, memory, and 
judgment The fiist metaphysical woik I lead with admi- 
ration, was the Lectuies of Thomas Brown At a piema- 
turely caily age, I had peiused the philosophic ivoiks of 
Hume I read James Mill’s A.nalysis at the time it came 
out, and also Sii James Mackintosh’s Dissei tation, in which 
he attempts to lesolve conscience into the association of ideas. 
All along, indeed, I had a suspicion that the lefined .analysis 
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of the c unlir^ \\n< fir for» nnO tlint |]ic} bo 

oicrlocibiii" fomo of tlio ilccjic t nnd ino t clnnctcri lie 
pbcnoincim of llic tntnd Slill tlic o ucrc tlic men (not 
lu Fpenk of niuiLMt pliilo oplicrii) furnlioin, in in> jnicniic 
M'ire', 1 bid (in ndinirition ritbcr linn tounrd^ lieu), or 
ricn irt or I/ickc nnd 3 bibcvc 1 entered n ^^ood nny 
into ilinr nnxlen of ilioiubt nnd ibtir pii^tctnx Ihit on nn- 
tiirc nnd indc[Kndcnt rcHcehon I li td fnind inv ui) out 
of their fulitillie nnd (Ins licforc I I nen nn\ thiiu of II un 
ilton mIk) hiniod llic tidi in public ^cntniiLnt At n lime 
veUen lUe J’liilo ojibie ViCi^ kiumiv U\ feve w, t\us 

counIn I n nd it mill circ nnd 1 nt onre tint it would 
conic lo lx. n power in tlin centun rpnic equ i) to Hobbes 
in the PCNcnlccntli nnd of Iliiinc in iI>l ci^htiLnlb centuries 
nnd I noticed it in in\ firi-t pwbli lied 'vork ( Mel/ioil of Di- 
nne Crfn'‘n(mrii#, U U c ii ''oIl D) On m> fir^t 
roidinff Milli I optc wlncli wn*i nrl for foinc tune nfrer its 
publicnlion I C'lw ihnt the pliilu oph\ in whicli I Ind been 
bruu^lit up wns iinuhcti tlinnvii nt The litcnr) woil on 
'iliich I wn« engn^od nl the lime when Mills 2 xnmtmttton 
of //finii//on enme out wn^ nn e\p» jIot) rvwd cntinl nc« 
count of llmnc*' plido ojiln for this yfeiieiP nml intended to 
find n plicc in n contcmpinicil work on the Scoltibli pliilo o- 
ph\ nnd the book cnnic out in time to cmblc me to bring 
out m n i-ct of fool notes the cnnoiis Loire pondcncc between 
the plnlo opli^ of Hume nml tint of Mill I mention tlicao 
ihm^fl to nhow tint 1 fliuulil be quite prepired to enter n 
coiiHidcriblc wfi) into Mr MilU inode of thoiiobt Hut by 
p-unful cognition I Jndwroiigh m^eclf out of it nnd bc- 
11611*0 I Ind di colored the fiimhimentnl fallnoicaor the whole 
idiilo oplii The one qlm!lfic^tlon which I pos&csscd for the 
If k of cxnminmg ^Ir Mill, In^ iH m> Inung been tmned 
ill much the 8 lino achool nml liumg ri on nboic it nnd I 
thought It rij,ht to giio to the world with nn npplicnlion to 
the A on able work which nppcircd the arguments which Jiad 
coniinccd iiusclf nnd tvliich I had expounded for jears to 
mj college classes 
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Ml Mill IS often alleging against those who oppose him, 
that they aie not able to place themselves "at the point of 
view of a theoiy diffeient ” fiom then own But has Mi . Mill 
nevei put to himself the question, " May I not have fallen into 
the sin I have laid to the chaige of my opponents^ Have I 
evei thoioughly enteied into and S3mipathized nitli that high- 
souled philosophy which uas intioduced by Plato, which Avas 
continued bj'^ men like Augustine, Anselm, Descaites, Cud- 
woith, Leibnitz, Jacobi, and Kant, and Cousin , and in a 
lowei key, by Aiistotle, Buffiei, Reid, Stewait, and Hamil- 
ton^” I admire gieatly the ability', dialectic and deducti\e, 
of Ml Mill It IS peculiarl}’- a clear, a penetiating undei- 
standing , but it is not distinguished by wide sympathies and 
philosophic compiehensiveness. He does admiic Plato and 
Colei idge, but it is because the foimer had so much of the 
seaicli-spiiit and the undei mining dialectic , and because the 
latter was dissohing the old philosophy and theology of Biit- 
ain I am convinced that he has seen so many contradic- 
tions in Hamilton, because he could not alwaj-s take into 
Mew the full sveep of his massive, but at times ill-constiucted 
system When he commends an opponent, as he does Ham- 
ilton often and Mansel at times, it is when he sees they are 
tiaielling towaids the point which he himself has reached 
It ifa suicly conceivable that he may have been so filled with 
his own s)stem, inheiitcd fiom a beloved father, and chei- 
ished resolutely at the time ivhen the tide was all against him, 
and that it may now bulk so largely before his eyes, as to 
make him to some extent incapable of appreciating, or even 
thoioughly compiehending, those who look on things from 
a different point of view 

I do believe, that, because of my philosophic experience, 
I am able, at least, to look at both sides of the question. I 
claim to understand the " maxims ” of this phdosophy, ex- 
cept, indeed; that I confess to a difficulty in apprehending 
how, on his principles, he reaches the idea of extension, or 
a reasonable conviction of the existence of his fellow-men. 
Possibly I may be able to judge of the " tendencies ” of it 
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na coollj ^n(l nnjjnitnll) ns those «ho In^c constructed it 
lie Ins hinnclf clinnctcrizcd the Sen ntjoml plnlosophj of 
Irince ns *llic shnllowest ect of doctrines ^\lllch ucro ever 
pi cd off upon i culli\itcd ngc ns a coinplttc ps^cliologicil 
system tlic idcolop) of Condillic nnd lus school n system 
iilncli nHlcted to re oUe nil the phcnotncni of the hunnn 
mind into sen ition h\ n procc s i\liith csscntnll} consisted 
in merely cnl/iii^ ill atUca of mind howcicr heterogeneous 
b\ tint nunc (Z)<«chss \ol i p 410) But Condillic 
IS n philo ophic thinker nscholir nnd n iiritcr mis cquil 
to "Mr Mill nnd ins quite ns nciitc in nrguing ngiinst 
Dc cirtcs nnd "Milcbrinchc ns Mill is ngiinst H licivcll 
ntul lliinilton nnd hid much the simc kind of influence 
in rniKC n hundred ^cirs ngo tint Mr Mill is now 
crcisitig in Ln^lind I nm connncul tint Condillic Ind no 
idci tint nn) cnl conecquciiccs would folIoM* from Ins phil 
osophic theories I\Iost of his works were written for tho 
purpo c of tmining n prmcc of Pirini he bclioics tint 
there IS 1 God tint tho Inws whicli rcison prescribes to 
us iTC the liws wlucli Goil !m imposed on us ind lint it 
IS here tint the nionlit) of actions is completed There is 
therefore a nitunl liw tint is to sij, a liw which Ins its 
foundilion on the will of God {InnU des Animunx 
c 111 ) I admit tint the two s^otems tint of Condill lo und 
tint of "Mill nrc not the simc but it could bo shown tint 
the) hue n much clo cr corrc'»pondcncc m tliemsclies ind 
in their logit il nnd pricticil con cqncnccs thin Mr Mill 
Will he dispo cd lo nlloiv Both dcriic our idcis from 
ecnsition but i\Ir ^Iill til cs credit for idding issociitiou 
and bits we ^ct our idcis from sen ilion by nssociition But 
It cm be shown tint Condillic hid not oicrlool cd issocn 
tion I find Ditgild Stcwirt remarking * Condillic a eirhest 
woil nppcircd three )cirs before the pubhcition of Hart- 
Ic) s Xhcor) It is entitled J7ssai I 0) igine des Con 
naissnnces JIumainey Oitvra^^e oil I on r^diiit a un seul 
pnncipe tout ce qm conceine /en/e«rfe??len^ hnmam This 
seid piincipe is the ossociition of ideas The account which 
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botli anthois give of the tiansfoi motion of scn'^ations into 
ideas is sub&tantinlly the same” (Disse/f , P ii , S. G). 
'But tlie tiiitli is, both li.id been anticipated by Hutcheson, 
who had expounded tlie gencial doctiinc, and by Ilumc, nho 
had used tlie doctiinc of associations to account foi beliefs 
supposed to be innate Ceitain it is, tint Condillac speaks 
of a<5sociation of ideas which aic the effect of a foreign im- 
pression " Cclles-la sont souvent si bien cimentdes, qii’il 
nous cst impossible de les ddtiuiie ” “En gdndi.il Ics iin- 
picssions que nous (jpiouvons dans diffbientes ciicomtaiices 
nous font Iiei des iddes quo nous nc sommes plus inaities dc 
stlpaiei ” J\li. jMill will, I believe, be astonished to find 
heie his father’s law of Inscpaiable Association Jfot only 
so, but he accounts by this law, like Mi. Mill, foi what is 
supposed tobe^'J^n4 oic naliiicl (see " Connaissances Hum 
c ix ) I doubt much whcthei i\Ii iNIill is entitled to as- 
sume such aiis in denouncing the sensational school of 
Fiance. His ideas, geneiated out of sensation by associa- 
tion, do not diffei so widely aftei all fiom the "tiansfoimcd 
sensations ” of Condillac Both philoso[)hies, when nc tiace 
them sufficiently fai down, aie found to lest on nothing nioie 
solid than sensations with their associations ; only Mr. 
Mill IS dincn at times to bung in something inexplicable, of 
Avhich nothing can be known Let Mi Mill’s philosophy 
have as long time to woik as that of Condillac had, fiom 
the middle of last contuiy to the French Reiolution, and 
thiough the impeiial sway of Bonaparte, and I believe that 
"sensation ‘plus association” will not be found to ha^e any 
more elevating effect on prevailing thought and sentiment 
than " tiansformed sensations” had, only I cheiish the 
hope that in this countiy the tendency Avill be counteracted 
by the liighei philosophy and theology still abiding among 
us. 
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Auticlf n j1/r Mtirt Theory of J/Tntf (pp 88-111) 

It ftlU m wii!» tlic order of m) cxnmimtioti to begin uitli 
}ii9 ncconnt of mind uhich Iio hid re olicd into n crio? of 
fiolmgg ujtli n bickgroimd of po^ ibililics of feeling re 
qnnuig the firthcr Btntement ihnt it is "n senes nuirc of 
Itself ns pist nnd future He Iml ncknowlcdgCcl tint this 
reduces us to the nltcrnituc of hchc\ing tint the Mind, 
or IS imcthing difTtrcnt from nn> senes of feelings or 
pn ihihtie^ of them or of ncccpting tlie pindoK tint some 
thing winch ex /ii/;iof/ics» is but n senes of fccliiij,3 cm bo 
nwircof it elf ns a senes tint his ihcor) on tins subject 
Ins "intrinsic difUciiltics nnd tint he is here fico to fico 
'Mth n fin'll ine^plic ibilit) Now he Ins told us {^Logic 
III II 1) tint the question Mint nrc the hws of na 
fiiro’ mi\ be stated thin wlntnrctho fewest md simplest 
n umptions which being ^rmtcil the whole c\\ ting order 
of nature would re nil’ Ivow I believe tint the single and 
simple a «umplion to be made on this subject is that in 
everv con cious net there is n Inowlcdgc of self as acting 
and in eicrj remembrance of a past experience of self ns 
InMTip Ind the experience Here we are ficc to ficc with 

a final fict whiih needs no cxphcabilitj But Mr Mill 
w ill not state it thus an 1 he is flitting round an 1 roiin 1 the 
point without nli^hting on it lie nfllrms tint there is no 
ground for hchcviUg, lint the E^o is an oiuiml pre enta 
tion of con ciousnc s J^ow I admit tint an ibati \ct 1 go ^ 
IS not in self con ciousnc but the concrete Lgo is 

lint IS the I go as tliml ing feeling or m some other act 
He allows in his new edition tint he doc not profess to 
have ndequntelv accounted for the belief in mind Let us 
see how he seeks to bear up liis theory m the Appendix 
winch lie Ins added — 

Tlie fact of recognizing a sensation of being reminded of it 
nnd as we ay remembering that it bos been felt before is the 
simple l nnd most elementary f ict of memory and the incsplicablo 
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tie or law, the organic union (as Professor Masson calls it), winch 
connects the piesent consciousness with the past one, of which it 
reminds me, is as near, I think, as we can get to a positive con- 
ception of Self That there is something real in this tie, real as 
the sensations themselves, and not a mere product of the laws of 
thought, without any fact coriesponding to it, I hold to be un- 
duhitable” “Whether we aie diiectly conscious of it in the act 
of lemembrance, as we are of succession in the fact of liaving 
successive sensations, or whethei, according to the opinion of Kant, 
ne are not conscious of self at all, but are compelled to assume it 
as a necessary condition of memoi y, I do not undei take to decide 
But this original element, which has no community of natiiie with 
any of the things answeiing to our names, and to which we cannot 
gne any name but its own peculiar one without implying some 
false or ungrounded theoiy, is the Ego or Self As such, I ascribe 
a leality to the Ego to my own mind — different fiom that real 
existence as a Peimanent Possibility, wliith is the only reality I 
acknowledge in matter ” “ We are forced to appiehend every part 

of the senes as linked with the other paits by something in com- 
mon, which is not the feelings themselves any moie than the succes- 
sion of the feelings is the feelings themselves , and as that ivhicli is 
the same m the hist as in the second, m tlie second as in the thud, 
in the third as in the fourth, and so on, must be the same m the 
fust and in the fiftieth, this common element is a peimanent ele- 
ment But beyond tins, we can affiim nothing of it except the 
states of consciousness themselves ” — (pp 250, 257 ) 

There are plenty of assumptions and admissions in tins pas- 
sage, far moie than the defendci of intuitive psychology is 
obliged to make There is an "oiignial element,” to ivliich 
he asciibes a " leality,” and a leal existence, a "peimanent 
clement,” something common to the feelings, "uhich is not 
the feelings theinseh es , ” the same in the fiist and fiftieth 
state of consciousness, and to which ue can gne no other 
name than the Ego, or Self Now what is this but the per- 
manent mind or Ego of the metaphysicians, ivith its vaiious 
modifications, icvealed by consciousness^ I ceitainly’ do not 
stand up foi the doctiine of Kant, according to whom we aio 
not conscious of self, but are lequiicd to assume it as a con- 
dition I piefei a much simpler doctiine, that wc are 
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con cion< of frir in oi rr\ mnil il net con cioin of fclf gnc\ 
in^ in c\en ferlincr of ;;ncf of pclf mncnilKTing in c^c^y 
net of incuum l!«« rU trU niul frnnkU nml I nm 

fill fiol lJul I mil fill finl Jic'nii c Ml iliif oc line luo 
pmllnilli* — lint «nn kii nni! tlint he KnoiM r< il cti t 

enec, ilnl \ frlf ti' cm ting Uni llic ih rijilc of tiie ilor- 
Inne nf Nriru nee — lint i of ilic i! ictrine tint w o cm I now 
nothin^ of the ininrt of iliiti^* — cicr ilnwii Incl from Pticli 
n plmi ml incnl inrun^i lent uiih hii fuonie theon 
nn 1 lie lilkf in tei 1 of nn “iiicxplicihlo lie ** or "Inn or 
"orgnnic nnnn " Of ” Iml lo connect the ficl* — hngingo 
whirh 1 riielitphorieil it fhe Wi*! nnil never il ie« expre llie 
fict which n n vtn fiiiiplc one llioiigh foil of incming 
Uc irt hire nl llie plico where Mr ^Illl jn in prcilest 
diHicnltK nnd hel* him elf to Ic #o lie tel) ux tint "tho 
one fiet wlncli the I'fvcli Ivieil Theon emnot ctpliin is 
the fict nf Mennn (f»r I tpeciition I holil to lx* p«vcho- 
lo^inllr nmllo^ieiUv ft con (<|iicnec of Mcinon ) llmvo 
tliuwn I (Innl tint he i« fir ever nf^ninin^ witliout per 
ceiviii„ It other prim mini ficti nml lint there nre other 
ficLi e<]inllv cniitinl to he rignnlcil o' primonlnl nml on 
the rime grouml ^ no rci on cnii he given for it wliieli does 
not pre op)Ki c the hclicf nn<l n time it to be well groumlcd 
Ilut let f[>ecn11} impure M hit m involved in the n jump 
tion of incinorj ’ I Ind ohjccicil lint Mr ^Iill wis not 
nhle to give nn neenunt of the gene is of the idci wliitli ns 
con cioinnc i ntic t* we hive of rime let us lool nt the 
ntcouiit lit now gnes of the idci (p 217) nnd then we sinll 
ijc prep irc<I 10 look nl tlic wi^ in whitli lie genemtes it IJo 
tells ns lint b} Imic is to he ' iiiidcrstood nn indenmte 8uc> 
cc <ioM of fticccf ions This docs not imkc the imttcr 
cltircr the more eo ns he his no things to succeed cich 
other cxcc])t sen itions which nre on]^ for the moment 
riic onl) ultiinitc ficts or primittvc elements in Time nre 
Btfiirc nnd After winch (the knowledge of opposites being 
one) involve tlic notion of Neither before nor nftcr — i e , 
Bimultnncous ” I do not look on tins account ns ft correct Dr's 
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of tlie facts of our expeilence We get the idea of Time as a 
piiimtne fact in memoiy * we lemember eveiy e-sent as hap- 
pening in time past, and can then abstiact the time fiom the 
e^ent I ceitainly do not gne in to the piinciple tliat 
"the kno^^ ledge of opposites is one,” for I hold that the 
hnm\ ledge of opposites is tl^ knowledge of opposites, 
tliat IS, of things opposed , and I do not allow that Befoie 
and Aftei aie opposites they are rather continuous But 
^^e aie moie inteiested to inquiie, What account does he 
give of oui idea and conviction as to this infinite Succes- 
sion of Successions, this Befoie, and Aftei, and Simul- 
taneous^ His answering is hesitating, and it is unsatis- 
factoiy It bungs out the weak points of the theory, and 
the a\Nkwaidness of the attempt made to bolster it up He 
admits, "I have ne^er pietended to account by association 
foi the idea of Time” "Neither do I decide whether that 
inscpaiable attiibute of our sensations is annexed to them by 
the laws of the mind oi given m the sensations , noi whethei, 
at this gicat height of abstiaction, the distinction does not 
di&appeai ” He admits that Time is the insepaiablo attiibute 
of oui sensations He admits that we have the idea We 
ask. Whence it comes ^ Bet us look at the altcinatives be- 
tween n Inch he hesitates Oui idea of Time " may be given 
in the sensations themselves.” Obseive how he is frivinsr to 
the sensations a new and a totally diveise element, in the 
^cl^ inannci of the school of Condillac An idea implying 
indefinite suecessiveness, a Before and an Aftei , all given 
111 scn'^ations, which ive thought w'cie confined to the pres- 
ent ’ 1 Suicl}^ this beats an} thing found in the " shalloivcst 
set of doctiincs ciei passed off upon a cultivated age,” and 
' which consisted in meicly calhnrj all states of mind, how- 
cici hctciogcneous, by that name,” that is, the name of 
sensations If he take the other alternatne, then he is mv 
iiig to the mind tlie powci of geneiating in the com sc of its 
cxcicisc, a totally new idea aiiew'uttcil} inconsistent with 
his own empiiical theory, and the \cry new' of Leibnitz, who 
makes intcllectxts ipse a souicc of ideas. No wondci that he 
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jccm^ nn«ilhnp (o l)c fixrtl on cillicr Iiorn nml ^\oulll fun 
mniinl up into f imp liPi^lit of nljilncf ion n Iirrc tlic <li-?tinc- 
11011 uiiN <li*i()pcir Hut llic fiefs do not lie in nn\ ^^rpit 
lipinlit Ilf nb nciion imt in the low lc\cl of our c^crj diy 
confCiou nc » nnrl mn lie expre oil oiili hv guin„ pcn^Ttion 
ifi* pni|>pp plirp, nnd nine ils proper phre botli being 
rfinnllv pninordnl fact* 

AlTirir III \fr l/Th# 77 f«Ty f>f (pp 

I nniv rniiip to n niorr prq»!cxin^ fuljert in uhicli I ndmit 
there 1 room f r difhfcnre of o| tnion ihnujli no room for 
tint if Mr Mill lint i th'* idci nnil the co-niclion wliicli 
iTc ln\ p 111 rrgnnl In 11 kU the coripln u n i f Iiis subtile 
di*quiuiui h( Ind defne*! Mitti r n the Pt rnnnent Vo i 
lilil\ of ^million In the ml Ini Api>cndit lie dtclircs 
cinrb tint there n no proof tint nc percriip it In oiir 
ten c« or tint the tintim nnd iMbef of it come to in b\ nn 
on^iin! |i\r of our mtiirc nnd tint "nil we nrt. con eioin 
of im\ Ik* mviMinfcvl f»r witlioiil ^nppo tint we pcrccno 
Matter In <wir fcwse nnl tint the notion nnd bcluf may 
Imp comp to in In the hw« of <iur constuulion without 
liciii^ ft rciclnlioii of mi\ olji'ciite mlitv " 

lie ndiiuti* (p 21 i) tint Iti opponcntiJ Invc referred lus 
tlipon to flip ri^lit t< t in mining to rliow tint its ntlcinpt 
to nreoiinl for tlip l>chtf in nnltcr nnphes or rtriinrcs lint the 
belli r ^h mid fllnniti rxi t ns n condition of its own proihic* 
fion The oljpction inic if roiiclu no " Hut he ndds 
" riipv nrp nut icn particiiHr nbout tlie proof of ita truth 
tiiei Olio find nil think tliiir ci c made out if I cinploi m 
nn\ jnrt of the expo iiion the Inngingp of common lift I 
deni for mifclf that I Imctncil to make out mj ease b} fmch 
nn nr^uiuent I Imc indecil expre cd a wi h tint ho would 
(■tiiploi I ingingc con i tent with Ins thenn nnd we slionid 
then he m a po Uion to jud„c whctlicr lie is hmUting it up 
furh I believe tint nn> plausibility possessed by it is dc 
rived from bis expressing it in common language winch 
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enables Inm to intioduce, suireptitiouslv and unconsciouslv, 
the ideas ^\ rapt up in it When he and iMr Bam speak of 
' a 'Jwcep of the aim,’ and "a moicment of the 03*0,” it is 
difficult foi othcis, perhaps eien foi thcnischcs, to tliink of 
tlic aim .ind the C}e as meie momentar}' sensations, as nnex- 
'tended, and as not moMng in space I ivas conMiiced that 
if the theoiy ncie onh* expiessed in linguage not iinphing 
extension in theoiiginal sensation, its insufficiency nould at 
once be seen He has now, in a long appendix, laboicd to 
construct his tlieoi}* in language consistent nith it and the 
baldness of it at once appeals 

jMi objection proceeded on a fai decpei piinciplc than the 
language cmplo3cd b)' Mi Mill I appealed to conscious- 
ness, not as Hamilton nould haic done, to settle the nliolo 
question at once, but to testif} to a mattci of fact, iihich IMi. 
I\fill would admit to fall immcdiateU undci its co2:ni/ancc 
Consciousness declares that we liaic now an idea of ‘some- 
thing extended , extended on three dimensions, length, 
bie.ulth, and depth; and, I may add, of extended objects 
moMiig in space It is admitted, then, that we liaAC this 
idei, md I def\ Mi IMilI to iciohc this ide.i into an}* ele- 
ment .illowcd b> him, m fact, into any element not involv- 
ing extension He tells us tint the whole laiict} of the facts 
of n.ituic, as we hnow it, is gnen 111 the meio existence of 
oui sons ition^s, and m the laws 01 oidci of then succession 
But fioin which of these docs he get extension'^ Siiicl^ not 
fiom moic ‘•cnsiiion, whicli, ns not being extended, cannot 
gne whit It docs not pos^e‘» As ecitainly not fiom laws 
01 oidei 111 ‘•ueec''vi\c ‘^eii'' ition'^. which, as the\ do not pos- 
te-? It iiuln iduilli , eaiiiiot h.iie it m then cumulation, any 
moie thin an addition of 7010s could gne us .1 po^itnc miiii- 
b( I We ln\e one moic primoidial fict, not onlv not ac- 
counted foi In in'. thcoi3, but uttcrh lnconsl•^tcnt with it 
\Vc imi't oxaniinc his nceoimt of mattci a little moic 
nirroilv It is a pos^]hili(\ <,f vcnsifions. Whence this 
dirk buk'^'rouiul of })o-.'ibihiiC3 which he cinnot gt t iid of, 
which he c mnot get behind, to which, indeed, he cannot get 
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an? To nccoimt for tlic plicnomcnn ho eiys tlicj come in 
groups nnJ b} rigid 1 iws of c«i<»ition AVhence the c co- 
cxistin^. gioiips nnd uiunrinblc 6«ccc«ions? Do thc> come 
n obcihciiLc to mental laws sa^ to tlit laws of nssociation? 
lhc«c Iiws nrc rtpre cntctl b> him ns being contiguity nnd 
cmblancc Do the c crcite the groups nnd successions’ 
I Fcarcdv think tint Mr Alill will nssert tint the} do I 
romcinbcr when tmtcllmg in the midst of n group of ensa- 
lons allied the AIp« thinl in^ only of m} wrclchcdl} wet 
condition I wns sudilcid} startled b} n group and siiccc&sion 
of sensations buch as I hnd nc\er ctpcnenced before and 
which I referred to an tualinchc fdlmg n mile off ^Vhenco 
this cfTtct? It wns not prwliircd b\ an} \olition of mine 
Surcl} , i^fr ^Iill will not ar^iie that it was proiluccd b} con- 
tigiut} or resemblance or am of the known hws of assocn 
tion M hence then? II he sa}8 something within me 
then I sa^ wo Inac here a ct of laws of n not} curious and 
complex diameter unnoticed h} the theorist But it can bo 
shown tint the ficta cannot be explained b} laws wiiinn mo 
The 1 iw of cat! c nnd cITcct is that the bamc co cm ting 
agencies nro followed b) the same consequences But I 
might be under tlic same group of sensations as I iras when 
the aial inclic fell without the sounds which I heard follow 
in^ Docs not this require us to po it something out of tho 
senes of sensations to account for the jihenomena in tlio 
senes and this something obc}mg laws independent alto 
gether of our sen ations and nssociitions If we once posit 
such an external, extra send >c>cnc} we cannot withdraw it 
when It becomes inconvenient wo must go on witli it wo 
must inquire into all that is iinoUcd m it by the liws of in 
(liiction Tins wns the argument that convinced Brown — 
vvlio however called in to guarantee it an intuitive convic 
tion of cause nnd cficct that there must be an extern il world 
Wbetber the argument is convincing on the supposition that 
the belief in causation is not intuitive I will not take it upon 
myself to say I Tin not sure that the infint mind could 
arrive m the midst of such complications, at a knowledge of 
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the law of cause and effect Einding many sensations not 
folloning fiom any law in the mind, it could not, I believe, 
reach a law of in\aiiable succession. But then, it is said, it 
Mould lefer them to something out of the mind But until 
an e:\peiience onl}^ of something in the mind, how could it 
aigiie any thing oni of the mind, of uliicli outness it has as 
' ct no idea in the sensations oi oidei of sensations ^ Would 
it not, in fact, be shut up in the '^hell of the Ego, and find in 
that Esro most of its sensations without a caused Or lathei. 
Mould not an infant mind, endoM'ed M’lth only the iioueis 
allowed by Mi Mill, speedily become evtingiushed ^ But if 
It could lue, and discovei the law of cause and effect, as Mi 
Mill thinks, that law seems to requiie us to believe in an 
external something, obeying law's of co-existence and succes- 
sion independent of the senes of sensations, and mc should 
ha\e to take this Mith all its logical consequences This 
gn cs us iMattci not as a possibility of sensations, but an cx- 
tcinal something obeying law's of co-existence and succession, 
and the cause of sensations in us. 

The tlieoiy Mould, aftci all, be uttcily inadequate, foi it 
would not account f’oi tlie most piomiiient tiling in oui con- 
ception of matter , namely, that it is extended, which we could 
nc^el aigue, oi appiehend, oi even imagine, if mc knew' it 
nieicly as tlie cause of unextended sensations. I tliciefoie 
reject it entiiclj But tlie consequences I haic sketched m 
last ])ai.igiaph follow', if we adopt the theoij Undei this 
MOW, I was entitled to point out an o\ei sight in j\Ii. Mill's 
account of the piopeities of matter, which he icpicscnts as 
bein" lesl^tancc, extension, and flguic , thus omitting, I said, 
tho^e powcifc mentioned b} Locke, by which one body opci- 
lUc'- upon anollioi. "Thus the sun has a power to make wax 
white, and fuc to make Icid fluid ’’ Wlien I said so, I had 
entoiod i goodwaj, iiotw itli^tanding Ills insinuntioii to the 
contriiv, into the cloud of Ml. iMilI’s mode of thou'dit, 
r.iithci, jjcih'ps, than J w is welcome He now, in icpljmg 
to me (p fMb), IS obliged to t.dk of one gioup of possibili- 
ties of ten'-.iUons, "destio}ing or modifying aiiotiicr such 
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^roiip ’ nntl tins ccrtninK not Ij) Hus of sen t ion or nsso 
cntion but 1>\ Inus nctm^ imlcpcmlcntl) of ony cliaco^enblo 
nil c in llic Penes winch constitutes imml c Imc noir 
got b) logit il con cquencc» fiom Mr 'Mill a tlicorj -x con 
eulcribh cuniphtilttl \iu\ of Mittcr, ns n group of enu os 
obciing Iius of CO c\» tcncc nml uiKonilitioiml siicce 'ion 
011(1 one gioup inducncin^ nnotber or ilc«tio}in„ it nml nil 
nulcjicmlcnt of nn\ xobtionaof mine or Hws m nij nmul 
lliculciM nftcr nil inukquitc na it does not include exten 
61011 but It IS ccrtninl) otttil> inconsi tent with bis thcor_j 
tint the notion nnd belief of liter mix ln\c come unto us 
b\ the liwaof our con titution without being n rcichtion of 
nnv objc( tixe roihlx 

Tins is confirmed by the hngin^t be uses in mswcrlng 
Mr 0 llonloii He ndmits tint there is n spheic beyond 
111 ) ton tiousncss nnd "tbe lows wluth obtain in mj con 
6 C 10 U nc a nt 0 obtain in the fplicic beyond it fin of 
coiir«e refers to our conxiction ns to there being other minds 
ns well ns our own (p 2o3) I nm not urc that his argu 
lucnt for the csi tcncc of such minds is conclusiic 

“1 nm nunre b) cxpcfitncc of n group of Permanent lo si 
bihlKs of Sen itioti wliicli I cdl my Ik« 1) nnd ivliieli m} expo 
rn nee shows to bo an unircrsnl condiuon of cicry part of thread 
of coii'cioiiancss I nm nho nwnrt of n great number of other 
groups re einbling the one ihnt I cill my bol) but whieh lia\e no 
cormeciion such ns Ihnt 1 » "ith do remainder of mj threid of 
con ciousiits Plus dispo es me to draw nn inductive inference 
that tho e other groups nre coniictUd wiili other threads of con 
sciousne s ns mine is with in> own If the evidence stopped here 
the inftnncc would be liut nn Iiypoihesij reaching oidy to the 
inferior dtpreo of inductive cv idence called Analogy The evidence 
however does not stop licre for linving made tin- supposition that 
real fi-thii^ thoii''h not cxpcncnccd by myself lie behind tlajse 
ihcnomcm of my own con etousne s whuh from the resemblance 
to mj bol) I call other human bodies I fiud lint my hubsequent 
consciousness pre cnls ilioso very sensations of speech heard of 
movementa nnd other outward demeanor seen and so forth winch 
being ihf enVcls or cou equents of actual fe-^lmps ui my own case 
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I should expect to follow upon those other hypothetical feelings, il 
they leally exist and thus the hypothesis is veiified It is thus 
pioied inductively, that theie is a spheie beyond my consciousness 
le, that tlieie aie othei consciousnesses beyond it, for there exists 
no paiallel evidence in legaid to matter” 

Now, I am not sine that an infant mind, with only the 
furnituie allowed by Mi Mill, and witliout a knowledge 
diiect 01 by legitimate infciencc of body, and apait fiom an 
intuitive law of eause and effect, could conduct such a pio- ■ 
cess The actual attainments of eveiy matuie mind show, 
by a legitimate infeiencc, that theie must be moie capacities 
and inlets of ideas than Mi Mill supposes But, passing 
this, let us examine the legitimacy of the piocess Theie is 
first the difficulty, alieady uiged, of getting out of the sensa- 
tions which have no outness, to the conception of an " outer 
spheie ” Then, is it not conceivable that the notion and 
belief in legaid to other people’s mind may have come to us 
by the laws of our constitution, without implying any objec- 
tive leality ^ And if so, aie ne not, by the law of paicimony, 
shut up to a solitaiy egoism as the moie philosophical theoiy ^ 
that IS, I may look on injself as a senes of sensations aw aie 
of itself, w/th possibilities of sensation in gioups and succes- 
sions, among which I place what ivould be called, in the lan- 
guage I employ, my fellow-cieatuies No doubt, anotliei 
hypothesis ma}^ be made, and seems to ha\e its verifications , 
but the simple hypothesis, Avhich explains all by the laivs of 
my constitution, is to be piefeired, if it explains the phe- 
nomena of othei people’s minds, as I believe it to do quite as 
satisfactoi ily as it does our notion ot and belief in Mattel. 

If w'e diaw back fiom this, and stand upon the hypothesis 
and veiification, then I uige that a like piocess icquiies me 
to postulate, that these groups of possibilities in my body 
and beyond it have an objects e leality independent of me, 

' and obeying laws of their own, and not laws of my constitu- 
tion Of the conceivable conclusions leached. Mi Mill’s 
seem to me the most hesitating and incongruous He must, 

I suspect, eithei Ibgically lemam for evei wnthin the spheie 
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of ill! I prt mill po ilitlitip^ lio knou4 nnt wlnt or, if !io 
once ^ i>c>on(I i(, lie iiiiMt hicIikIp iinl onl\ ntlirr mind^ 
Im iinti ri il olijcct" f llovriii" Itttii inilcpcmlcnt of our anb 
jeelixt c«n tilutioji or |Krn.|i(ioni 

1\ J,Tptr iHtif // uJyic\l Cttr$ (j p 1»'’-160) 

\\ c Imti ni)\r t<i I M ) nt llif n(l(ti)]it< uindi ^fr 'Nlili lii^ 
iinilc lo lurii *1 lie llip f rt «f tlit nporlwl L'cpcninciit'il 
Cl c ulii li I Iml iirj.nI t liiiii To pro\i ilni tlic c\o 

I tminnlntrlv co^uinuf iirtmcrtU of polor but of aiirfrco, 
I Iml ml Iticn] tlip n <• n|n>rtr«) In Dr I nnr of FjOip ic 
^flncli Air Mill iiccim inter l« Inti licinl of l»cf»rc though 
It t»*n ^i\in in llic rrrn trinm of tin Kotnl t*i>cut\ for 
1641 \ toulli lK*ni liliiul Iml In* m^ht ri>ti)rc<l at llic n„c 

of ctrnlecn nml ttlirn n ^Iinl of piper on n Inch t»to strong 
blnck Inic** Iml l*ecu ilrtttn ihc one liorironlnl ninl tlic other 
Kpfinl ttjn phnil l>cf »r« Imn nl the ili t/inco of nhont three 
feet on lu* etc “nftcr ntumitc i\immnlu»n he 

cjllnl the |jnr< bt thnr n^bt <1cnommrtlinn< Ini’ n«ka 
Mr Mill It M dear be cnllM flicm borir >nt il nml tcrticil 
ht'iiv tcnm lit Im tnitlntinlnnl ctincntion nml 

knotting ttinl ucrc the fhin^i bt tin fen c of touch ^Ir 
AIill nlloitf (pp 2S7-‘’yO) lint ilmci c if fiirlt rc[iortccl, 
truiiltl rc^juin n con ilcmblc nioilincitinn of liis ili ctniic nml 
th it u hHik< hUi no cj;pcrimintnl proof tint poincilung ttluch 
nclnnfs of hcin^ cnlltil cxtciifion ”iin\ be pcrctitcil b} figbt 
flt the ttrt firft u C of the ctc< ” Ihit ho Iric^ to throw 
Ouuhit on the neciinict of tlic report ct ulciil)^ bee ui c it runs 
counter to Im ilieort It nn fii pitioui circiiuislim.e Iics'i)*’ 
thnt tlie toulli knttt n cube nml n aplicrc pheed before liim 
not to be ilmtvin * of wluih he couhl Into no itlcn — ns if 
lie could not Int o Ind some idci of tt Int persons seeing meant 
b} dmvtin^s throu b (be descriptions tthiih tlict Ind gitcn 
And if there bo nn) Irutli in tlic ci«(o nt nil, it is clear that 
the )oiilh jicrccitctl nt once tcrtical nnd horizontal lines, 
squares circles tnanglcs nnd the difTiicnco hetneon the 
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cube and the sphere. Mi ISTunneley’s case proves the same 
thing the boy could at once pciceue "the difFeiences in the 
shape of objects,” tliough he could not tell, as to tlie cube .and '• 
the spheie, Avhich was vhich It appeals that, in this case, it 
was some tune befoie the boy could identify liis peiceptions 
'•of touch -with those of snjht This is m accoi dance with wdiat 
I have stated The youth in Di Fianz’s case could do it 
moie lapidly than the boy in Nunneley’s case, because the 
foimer had a mathematical tiaining , but even he icqniied 
examination and consideiation, so that the two cases exactly 
coiiespond Theie is nothing odd in the ciicumstance that 
Fianz’s }outh could not foim, fiom what he saw^, "the idea 
of a squaie and disc, until he peiceived a sensation of wdiat he 
saw 111 the points of his fingeis, as if he ically touched the 
object,” foi it wms thus he identified the peiceptions winch 
he was now leceiving with those which he foi racily had Mi. 
Mill wull only admit after all, that, though the ;youtli is le- 
ported as seeing lines, circles, tiianglcs, jet this "does not 
piove that w'e peiccive extension by sight, but only tliat we 
have discriminative sensations of sight coi responding to all 
the diveisities of supeificial extension , ” as if Hamilton 

s 

had not demonstiated that disci iminate sensatiojis of color 
imply the peiception of bounding lines, and theicfoie of 
figuie I do not know if the histoiy of speculative philosophy 
alFoids a moie staitlinix case of the deteimination of a theoiist 
not to found his tlieory on facts, but to twust the facts to suit 
his thcoiy, wdiich he is dctcimincd to adhere to at all hazaids. 

Tins may be the proper place for rcfeiiing to the now 
famous case of Platnei, wdiich both Hamdton and Mill have 
been using, but wdiich in fact helps neithei, and pciplexes 
both Platnei, wuthout giving a detail of the facts, comes to 
the conclusion that "touch is altogether incompetent to afford 
us the lepiesentation of extension and space, and is not even 
cognizant of local exteiioiity,” and that a poison hoin blind 
could have no idea of extension. These obsoi rations do not 
agree with those of any other person I am acquainted with. 
Ml Mill w as obliged to say, that Platner " had put a false 
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color on the mnttcr, ^^llcn he en%a hia jnticnt Imil no pci cep 
tion of c\ton«ion He now tdh iis tint lie does not nj,ree 
witli PI itncr, that tlic notioiH of figure nnd di tnnee come 
on^iinll} from si^lit (p 2tJ0) But jf PJiitnci s c'lsc docs 
not prove tins it proves iioihinQ 1 believe it docs prove 
nolhnig, It 13 qvntc incon intent with the simple c^penmenta 
viliicli with tlio Old of Mr Kin^lnn, I ■wrought on joung 
children burn blind I Invc an idc*! tint Phtner wns led 
n tmv b) not distinguishing between the idci of extension 
vviiiLii IS origiin) both (o fi^bt and touch with the power of 
inci unOg it whicli is acquired Mr Mill admits all tint I 
claim nnd nil that Platiicr denies tint a person born blind 
can ncqmrc b) n mere gradual procc s nil that is in our 
notion oi spacci c:iccpt the vi ibic {acturc that is the color 
in the picture 

io fliow (hat we intuitively know our bodily frame ns 
extended bv the sen c of touch I bad quoted nt length from 
(he ca ndduced by Muller According to that illustrious 
phy fciologi t w c localize our nfltctioivs rccciv cd by the senses 
and the Inw of our nature n that in touch or feeling wo 
pi ICC the sensation nt the spot where the nerve normally tcr- 
niuiatcs It IS tlui^ I believe tint wc ncqnirc n knowledge 
of our frame ns linving one pirt out of nnotber and ns ex 
tended Ml tins I bold to be original nnd intuitive — so 
stroiigly so that persons who liavc their limbs cut off have 
ten or twenty years after n ten^eof the integrity of the liinb 
Mr ^Iill hays he can cxplnin this by n'^sociition of ideas I 
deny that be can for surelv such n length of time wns sufli 
cient to destroy the old nssociation winch liad nothing to 
keep It nine nnd to create n new ono lie tells me that 
nccordiiig to my theory the pam should have been felt in the 
stump I believe on the contrary that after so long an 
experience without n limb, this should Invc been the ease, 
according to Mr Mill s theory My theory — no not my 
tlicory but Alullcr a — n, lint thcic is nn origin il law which 
leads us to localize the affection nt the spot where the nerro 
m Its healthy and proper action terminates M hen, in the 
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\{ii)n of n no^o, ;i Onp of i' l(nu<vl dnuti fiotn the 
fouhoul, iind nridc (o mu<<> «Uli (lie •*tiitiijj of tlio no {lie 
lieu iidbo tlui" loiini'd In*., m Ioult ilic o| *1 m hy 

w liicli it iii.iuinnn*' it-* roimn tn»ii- n lollin'- iindn id« d, tin - inio 
M’ll*- ItlOll'’ 11*+ il it \\ 1 1 « •'{111 in till' i(tu lit -id. 'riitsMt Mil! 

■'hoiild not lie, luioidui^ to nu tin in. . nod tin to i-- ;i 
•'■ood (ltd ol •'I'llo onipl i( < nt olnt'd lio''' oui nic, *i- il niv 

l. Kt- o\fitliio\\ nu tlo’oiji rin- irnpli* • tt iiii-iittdto -nodtii'^ 
ol tlif iut". Anoidinu' to tin iuw , m-> I liui txponiiflfd it, 
u lonir .u lilt' lu'nt’ n iinln d‘li'd in tin' I'tliinn ol -kin (tl-tn 
fioin tiui loit'lit 'id. It ‘-lioultl 111' lilt ill tin {(iti'lu id Mt Mill 

t'dvt'- o.ni' not to rpioto tlic Initlni l.nt, tint u, ' oIko tliC 
coioiiinnu' ition ol tlir nonou- Idni i ol tlic m.u noo-wnh 
tlio-i til tin' {oil'll! ul i-tiit till lu till dui-K'ii ol till i-tliinii'^ 
ol ''Uin, tilt' ‘-('ii'-’ition'- *Ui’ ot t lUi't’ no lon^t i tilirud to the 
fiii'lit id; till* ‘•cii‘-i1m1i{\ ot llio noo' .u lint ih-rnt, liiil H 
{jiitliidlv d<\t'loj)td” Aiioidinu' to tlin ti-'or'iition tin oi} , 
the alk't tion ‘'liotild liuo Im n loll in tlio {orolit id, not till 
till' i-lliiini" un- cut, but till tho old .U'-o' i itlon \s i- ouiu , 'uid 
tlm, unoidiii^ to Ml Mill, nuttlit not hue In in Im tumt\ 

\ o.ii ^ 11c It obi-oi 1 od, til it, V. Ill n tin* llc'li u i iit oil li oni tlic 

loielicul, .ind tlic rune conn •• to li'ue it-' noini'd jiosition in 
the luj'c, tilt von'-uion u fth tlicie M\ theun i- thin t-iin- 
plN the ('\piC‘"'Um ot the ful". But wliitever doubt there 

m. u be idiout thc5c phcnomcni, ihcic cui be none 'ibont 
othci {.lots which I h.i\c ;uldin cd. ^Vlnte\ci dupute there 
m.u be .IS to c.ues m which thoic hu been im nsNOcntion 
{oimcd between .i limb once c\utm^ but now lo&t, thcic can 
be none ns to pei-ons who ne\ci had the limb, .and in whose 
ciuc the nvsoci ition could not h.l^e been fmmed, but who me 
icpoited ns h.t\ing n. sense of it Prolcssot V.dcntin men 
tions c.i'jcs winch I hn\e quoted, which show, "th.it mdnidu- 
.ils who me the subjects of congenit il mipcilection, or the 
absence of the exticimties, lin\c, nc\cithelcss, the mteinnl 
sensations of such limbs in thou peifect state ” It is cmious 
that i\Ii. ]\Iill has taken no notice of tlic'^c decisue cases 
which I h‘.u c adduced as setting the w hole question at rest. 
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Afr on r to \t1h li T ln\c rofirrc<l nitli 

ojjt nttnrlim" niurli iniport'iiip* tn llirin The ?!iriiil in? of 
llir frunr* whon liqiml i* poitml down iho tliront, 

let plion tint we ItKiIirc tlic pniti nt it ppol of winch 
wi (Tiunuluow the ettf' li> tottdt or c^pcricnco Mr Mill 
ilntik ihr* nrtinn pnrcl\ ntitonnlic* (p ^0^) Now I nni 
di pn cil to thviih lltni tlwrc im\ Ite on orinn of the mil di- 
rfctrd lo llio fi nl of ^rn«nhon I Itrlir \ r lint nt n \ rr) cirlv 
ti^r* nnd 1 »ii„ IkToit ihet in\r nn\ ocqiiiriil jtcrrcptjoni of 
lo'^tlilt lhr\ will tn lifntp ihc ?nt of tin pntii Nfv 

in<tnir« ini\ lu l l»c the lw**t it i rtlhrr no^nliir ' if n child 
i« wrtiinilcil in the nrrtt it mil ti it hr id out thr> fint Ihii 
»li ml 1 n» t I run Inii^l m tint the infitit mil fic- 

tnn iicnlK Ik Id out ti fmt ftr tlit« wonhl ptqtpo c lint it 
Im inn It innrr I nowlnl^t ih tti it nn n rt ln\ p of in ilhcr or 
d wlf r w ilrliin^ it lint it nn cirh n^r tin re nrc nppirrnllr 
\oInntin innrpnwnK wlin'h nnhlc the iidIIkp nnd doctor 
to di Piucr the Frit of tlit j»iin 1 n^rct mih Mr Mill 
” llierc nrc Fnine difnetdiic in I >ct oinplclLlv n ilictl re 
f jieetin^ the hicilwitmn of our »nti nnl pun for the f dntion 
of nlnrli «p ncpel inoro nrrfil nnd mtclli^enl oh iPMition of 
infinlfl " llip qnr non i pet nt rc I not h> euch n cn e 
wlnrh I ntn prejntxd to nlnnd >n if di proicn mihuut 

llic IcT I injiir> to ni\ nr^niiirnl hut h^ the ficl reported 
hi IVoft# ir ^nicn^m iihich ^Ir Mill Ini dechncil to 

notice 

tn«f tpMfiJJt 1 «•!» *»nlr rel -injt arawr] i Wr^lll frrrm 
11 -nllt •! p» It r m Jtil e 1 II n I l krt ll rffin rrprrl f I I - » 

lo rrir 1 1 a fd l nl tl '* I • ni M « m f p 1 I | |.nt il « pnw r 

f»r I I il fof J I pw ner I II «ra t 1 I s 1 1 nil ll f I ni 

of I* r rr u w f I a I Mr St tl all «r 0 i I I «o li 

nir lle(p lint with il I I « Il I r hrtn tl fnl ha t I e n i c^na 

0 I er^ f I It n t I'w II il n lar« X «I 1 n l> o eo 1 li tr tb 

tb r t n ll < I I He It I I t) n n 1 I tp i> r m I x- 1 z th 

“• Tl pilot lecrat llTfve> mlO u e of 1 1 1 mV imtl all a »o 

rri^ rf"l II {> w < r I <r II 1 1 1 »r tl I li n t alia h m I Import c« 

It} f II wt •* r»T)->rii r tl expr I nr* t In ns p<“rw i but il v re w nh/ 

cf VT „ m I I ai } wl ^ I »r Inll aiety « r ibll •* perc pilon f onr 

ixull/fram I bo n I will ti tl $/ a I It loeall In"’| 1 j \ woman 

w1 «e l^u n 1 1 II ** I ] I rompT Is anmll c la or tl e r T c of It e kin ilis 

be i eJ Hat ilje detll lad carried olT Ler bojjr A toll! r wLe wni jere el/ 
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Mr Mill thinks that the eye originally gives ns only color 
and not extension He docs not allow thougli the cases 
now adduced seem to piove it that we have oiiginal per- 
ceptions of oui bodily fiame as affected How, then, ac- 
coiding to him, do we get the idea of extension^ Following 
Di Blown, he thinks that we get it by the sweep of the 
aim in space, and he quotes, with approbation, Piofessor 
Bain’s method of Avoiking out tins hypothesis. In my Exam- 
ination of Mill, I endeavored to meet this by psychological 
consideiations, and showed that a sweep ^of the arm oi leg, 
consideied merely as a gioup of sensations without exten- 
sion, could not give us the idea of extension I was not 
a^^ale then that a Geiman rnetaphj'^sician, in examining the 
theoiy of Blown, had entiiely dispioved it by an experi- 
mental case Accoiding to this theoiy, a peison boin ^\lthout 
aims 01 legs could ha^e no idea of space, but Schopen- 
hauei has brought foiwaid the case of Eva Lauk, an 
Esthonian giil fouiteen yeais old, boin without aims oi l^s, 
but -who, accoiding to her mothei, had developed heiself 
intellectually quite as lapidly as hei biotheis and sisteis, and 
without the use of limbs had leached a coiiect judgment eon- 
ceining the magnitude and distance of visible objects quite 
as quickly as they ^ Such a fact as this undei mines the 
theoiy of the mode in which we gam oui idea of extension, 
and vith it the whole philosophic supeistiucture which Mill 
and Bam ha\e been^ reaiing with such labored and ill-spent 
ingenuity The cases adduced by Mailer, and that lepoited 
by Fianz, show how it is we get oui idea of extension, 
we get it by the immediate peiception of our bodily fiame m 


^^ounded at the battle of Austerlitz considered himself dead from tint time, if he 
ivtre a^ked how hei\as, he in\ariably leplied, that ‘Lambert no longer Ines, a 
ciiinon-h-i’l earned liim awaj at Austcihtz What jou see here is not Lambert, 
but a badlv imintcd machine,’ — which lie failed not to speak of a-, it The 
sensibility of his skin yvas lost MAUDsLbi Physiologij and Pat/wlogy of the 
Mind, p 242 

* Mj attention yvas called to this case bv Mr Bleed;, in Ins M) J S Milt's 
Piychologtcal Theoiy It is quoted by Scliopciihauer'in his Z)ie IPtft ah Wille,^ ol 

II c 4, and is taken fioni Fioiiegs Neue Nocizen aus dem Gdiicte der Matar, July 
1838 ' 
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fcclio" ami lt\ mem of tliccrc pcrcci\ini; the colored nnd 
extended flurficc before it llicro h nn irnprcs ion nmong 
mm} lint Boincliow Mr Mill nml Mr niinln\c phi-Jialogy 
on llicir «idc I coni dentK nflirin tint their pcciih ir plnloso 
pli} i<i not f^tipporlcd b\ n nui^lc reported tnc and tint most 
of tlie Tcportwl ca ca arc cniircl) against llicm 


VPTiCLr Cm Atioeintion ntrnte JVrip hUat^ (pp 190-‘’07, 
*>18- »2I) 

I non turn to llic di cm ion of n point of pcrlnp grenfor 
importance (Inn nni other st irtc«l bj Mr Mdla philo oplu 
It relates to the power of n ocniion to generate new i leas 
nnd to produce belief — ‘in ficl to tihc the place of jiidg 
inent or the compiri on of things It h pcrlnp the imi t 
f ital of nil the errors m ^fr Mills sp iihtnns It ms on 
this account t dwelt so nmeU on it —more than nns other 
of Mr Mills cniics 

The two principal elements out of winch "Mr 'Mill gen 
cnlcs nil our idea nrc ren ation nnd n ocntion I Inio 
fottml fmlt with him for nocr telling us wlnt i miolvcd in 
ecnsation M c Ini c pccn in thn paper tint he is not sure 
whether tune inai not lie iniolictl in it — n new winch 
would cntircl} change lU nature lie ncicr sees wlnt is 
really iniolicd in scmition which is ncicr felt except i sen 
eation of self Hut I line n still greater complaint ngainst 
liim for ncicr telling us prccncl} wlnt n ■«ocnlion can do 
an 1 wlnt it cannot do lie cicr}iihcro n enbes to it in Ian 
J.U igC deni cd from material action a cheimcnl power two 
ideas coirnWg together mai generate ti third diHLrcnt from 
either of the original ones This is making ns ocntion n <«ourco 
of new ideas In other iionls licgiics to mere nssocntion 
a power which the a pMoiipIiito ophers inic giicn to tlio 
intellect nnd eurtl} with much more justice forcicnon the 
supposition lint association i the occasion of the new idea 
the new idea must proceed from aomc mental capacitv joined 
with fl socntion Mr Mill docs not render nnj account of 
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the law, and tlic limit of tins po^\cl, supposed to be in asso- 
eiation It is a chemical pouci, but then the chemist can tell 
us what IS the ii.ituie and the law of the cliemical power; 
he sa}s, Put one piopoition of o\}gcn and anolhei piopoition 
of h}diugen in a ceitam lel.ition, and ^^alel is the jnoduct. 
But Ml ]\Iill no\ei vcntuios to c\picss any such definite law , 
lie lea\ cs c\ ci v thing ^ ague and loose lie finds cci tain pccul- 
lai ideas in the mind, such as those we ha\p in icgaid to beauty 
.ind moial good , .ind he satisfies himself with sa^'ing tliat tlicy 
aie gcneiatcd by sensations and ideas, which ha\c in them- 
sehcs no such qualities I ‘’ce no icason wdiich he has for 
claiming foi Ins system of gcnei.ili7ing ideas out of sensation 
by associations, such a supeiioiity OAei Condillac’s "tians- 
foimed sensations ” 

I Inue denied that association is cvci a souicc of new ideas 
I liave admitted that as the issue of "long and lepcatcd con- 
junction, ideas, each it may be with its own peculiai feeling, 
succeed each othci with incalculable lapidity, so that we can- 
not distinguish between them, and that they may coalesce m 
a icsult ’ "But in the agglomciation theie seems to be 
nothing but the ideas, the feelings, and their appiopiiatc im- 
pi essions coalescing , there is no new' gcnei ation no gen- 
eiation of an idea, noi in the sepaiate paits of the collection ” 
At this point i\Ii iMill meets me (pp 342-3) lie is obliged 
to concede that ' facts in the case of ideas cannot be appealed 
to, foi they aio the iciy maltei disputed ” It cleais the 
giound \ery much to liaie this admission It is implied that 
theie aie new' ideas genciated by the action of the mind, and 
Ml Mill asciibes to association what oui piofoundei plnloso- 
pheis have asciibed to the intellect, making then case more 
paiallel to that of the chemists, w'ho gne to their elements a 
chemical pow'er quite diffeient fiom the mechanical. Not 
able to get pioof fiom ideas, he says, "Theie aic abundant 
instances in sensation ” 

" I had thought,” he says, " that such an experiment as 
that of the wheel with seven colors, in which se\en sensa- 
tions following one anothei veiy rapidly, become, or at least 
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genomte ojic scn'ilion nml lint one (lilTtrcnt from 

nm of tlic fCvcu e«n»cicnllj i»ro\C{l tlic ])0 jlnlit} of wliat 
Dr ”M Co Ii tlcn cs but lie ttrilc^ ns if lie Ind nc\er licird 
of tlic expeninent nml lie refers to the ribbon of Ji^lil pro- 
duced b) ^^n\ln^ ripi»ll\ n luminous bod) Non, it po Inp 
pens lint 1 Ind provUiccil the nUj. when n Imj bv u lip^btod 
piece of paper in «u collc^jC <1 its I Ind seen tlie cxpcri 
ment of the seten colors niid in inv nntiirc life I Into 
teen n wheel in rapid wolum nppcarin^ slalionavt when 
made ti ibic li} iintnntancoii electric liglit lint I looked 
on the e ns cxpcnnicnts not in re^anl to mental states but 
einipU nbnut b^ht niid the wft\ in winch it alTtcts onr boddy 
organ Ihc wheel under electric li^^lit lool s st iii in ir} not 
ns the result of siiccc i\c sen iijons of motion for we hue 
not he n percipient of the inoiion but liccaii c we see it onl^ 
for ibc in taut In the ribbon of flumng color tlic inipres 
fion produced In each of the rajs hiip,crs for n certun short 
time (ill (he tinpre aion prodncctl bj tho c tint npidiv fol 
low 1111X03 with It nml the figure on tlie retina boeomca a 
Contimious circle In the swnewaj with the se\ci\ colors 
(lie organic nfTcctions tiungle nnd become one nnd nre trnns 
nutted ns one to the mind which cca<>cs to haic n sensation 
of the scicn col ir« nnd Ins the sensation of one lliis is 
not n cn c of ecicn scparitc mental sen ations generating i 
new one As long ns the wheel w uli the acicn colors ro 
tales slowlv so lint there is time for the one set of rus to 
di appcir from tho rctint before the other oxcrtalcs tliem 
there nre scion sensations but no eighth generated bj the 
scion If the wheel is seen bj instnntnneous li^^ht scicn 
colors nre seen but no eighth Mr ^Idl lias ptitcd tlie 
fncts prcci clj in nn onnlo^jous ca c furnished b\ the sense 
of hearing (p 018) hen n number of sounds in per- 

fect hannonj strike the car simultnncouslj we haic but a 
single impression • — we pcrccixc but one mass of sound 
Mr Alill was bound to produce a ease of two or more sep 
nmte mental nficctions producing n new one ncier before ex* 
pcncni cd and lie has produced simply n ease of the blending 
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of injs of light in ictinnl ot ncivons action. Again facta 
fail him, and he is left with .a baseless hypotlicsis. 


Article VI. Impos'nhihitj of reaching Positive Truth, 

(pp 22^1-230.) 

This hi mo's us to the considciation of the now notoiious 

O 

examples ^Ullch he adduces of the most ccitain piinciples of 
aiithmetic and gcomctiy being bclic\able in other ciicum- 
stances that is, in the possibility of our believing that 2 [ 2 
may bo 5 ; that paiallel lines may meet; that an}' two right 
lines being pioduccd ivill meet at two j^omts , .and tliattwo 
oi move bodies may exist m tlic same place. These eases aie 
taken fiom Essays by a Banister^ who did not piofcss to be 
a metaphysician, who did not know what to m.ake of them, 
except that he thought they w'cic fitted to lessen oui assurance 
of the ccitamty of obicctivc tiuth Mr Mill now makes the 
following singular addition to his statement of the two first of 
these cases " Hai dly .any pai t of the pi esent \ olumc has been 
so m.iltreated by so gieat a numbei of ciitics, as the illustra- 
tions heic quoted from an able and highly mstiuctcd contem- 
poi.aiy thmkei ; which, .as they wcie ncithei designed by their 
author, noi cited by me, as any thing moie than illustiations, 
I do not deem it necessaiy to take up space by defending. 
When a selection must be made, one is obliged to consider 
wdiat one can best spare” (p 87) This is surely far from 
satisf.ictoiy Does, or does he not, gne up the cases ^ If 
he does, he should have said so m all honesty, and nobody 
would have thouo-ht the less of him But he seems still in- 
dined to letain them as illusti.itions, but does not think it 
necess.aiy to defend them I do hold, that Mi. Mill’s prin- 
ciples do lead to these consequences, w'hich have st.aggeied so 
many, and made them icview the piinciples wdiich lead to 
such results, implying that man can reach no tiuth which 
miglit not be falsehood in other circumstances. But as Mr. 
Mill does not caie to defend them, I do not feel that I am 
called to continue ray assault. 
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"Tljc "comctty of Maiblcs Ini been noticed only by Dr 
M Co b ^'bo rejects it ns founded on tlic erroneous doclniio 
(ns lie ron«ulcr» it) tint we ennnot pcrccuc b) tlio 

tlurd dimension of spncc ** Iliis is not a full statement of 
tbc ground of «i\ njcction Inngun^c is, ** llicsc infer 

cnees can 1«> dcslucctl only bj dousing to \i ion fiinchons 
wlncli belong to it nnd nsenbing to it others winch nrc not 
intuitiic or original 1 bold it to be one of tlio fiinctiuns of 
sight to gi\c us n n;:;tit line nnd n cursed line Such eases 
ns tho c of 1 mnr clearly sboir that b) sight nlonc we c.m 
pcrcciie two slnighl lines nnd bating once seen them wo 
ncicr could be made to IkIicic tint ()ic\ could meet nt two 
points nnd cnclo c n space or tint n xtraiglit biio being con 
tmued could rcttini itself ngnm Jbo c who see colors mu t 
pcrccMC the boundaries of colors niulthc c bciOj, oficn cunoil 
would gixe us (he idea of n cuned line and I nm sure they 
would be obliged to look on n stmiglit line returning into 
Itself ns a cun c nnd not n right line So mucli for his den) 
in^ to M ion functions xxlucli boloii^ to it whitiiwnsin) innm 
argument Hut ngain hen enbes to it functions nlucli nro 
not intuitixcnr original for I hold that it is not ilio function 
ofai lon blit of touch to rex cal to us iinpcnctmbiht) nnd 
n creature witli ei„!i( but not touch (exen if it could lixc or 
rea on nt nil) could nrguc nothing ns to bodies either pcnc 
Irating or not penetrating each other or pa sing through 
cacli otlicr ^'xxilliout haxing undergone an) change b) tins 
penetration ” 

In lookiM^ nt (he c ncknoxvlcdgcd con CQiicnccs I had xen 
tured to point out the d ingcrous tcndcnc) of n doctrine xvliicli 
stnps man of the power of reaching po ilixo trutli nnd of 
pronouncing, judgment on tho rcaht) of things Because I 
Imxcdonceo lie repre cats me ns prcaclung j ” but preach- 
ing to one who 18 ”nlrcnd) conxerted, *’nn nctual missionary 
of the same doctnne I nm here tempted to rctnnik that 
Mr himself preaches nt times ns in tliosc passages m 
xxhicli he charges Dr Alnnscls doctrines ns being 'simply 
the most morally pernicious doctnne noxv current and burls 
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at him that tremendous passage, "I will call no being good 
^^]lO IS not ^^l).lt I mean when I apply that epithet to my fel- 
low-cicatuies , and if such a being can sentence me to hell, 
foi not so calling him, to hell I ^^lll go ” My pi caching on 
this occasion has ci ideutly had some effect , it has hit a point 
in mIhcIi Mi. Mill seems to be sensitively tcndei. I am con- 
Miiced that he has neici sciiously \icighcd the logical and 
piactical tendency of his doctiinc of nescience, it looks ns if 
theie aic times mIicii he is unuilling to look at the conse- 
quences He tells U6 that, in his Logic, he has been instiuct- 
ing his leadeis to foim then belief excliisnely on cvulcnce. 
But did he ne\ci heai a picachcr taxing longest and loudest 
on the points of his doctimc Mhich he felt to be the weakest 
and most Miliiciable? In icgaid to oidinaiy mundane mat- 
teis, ]\Ir jNIill is aeiy caieful to bid us look foi CMdcnce , but 
the CMdencc, in the last lesoit, is found to be baseless, thus 
rendeiing the whole supcistuictuic insecuie in the estimation 
of all who aie bent on looknio; beneath the suifacc. lie cor- 
lects Ml. Gioto when he seems to say, that tiutli is to e\eiy 
man nhat seems tiiith to him , but his own doctiinc is equally 
unsatisfactoiy -svlicn we follow it to its foundation ” "Wo 
giant,” he says, "that, accoiding to the philosoph;y nhich we 
hold in common with Mi Giote, the fact itself, if knonable 
to us, IS lelatne to oui peiceptions, to oui senses, or our 
internal consciousness ; and oui opinion about the fact is so 
too but the tiuth of the opinion is a question of i elation 
between these two relatives, one of which is an objectu e stan- 
daid for the othei ” (Dii>scjt, vol ii ait Giote’s Plato). 
That IS, we aie to haie witnesses, but oui conMction, nay, 
tiuth itself, leans on the deposition of witnesses, eacli of nliicli 
suppoi ts the othei , but each of hicli may be a liai The 
earnest and logical mind is made to feel that in all matters 
beaiing on the depths of philosophy, and the heiglits of leli- 
gion, and fitted to beai it up abo\e this cold caith, it has 
nothing left on which to lean. 
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Ai TiCL! MI Amiiffiiitj o/ the teord Concene (pp 2 jI-‘’o9) 

In mj r jamination I linl been nt preit pirns to point out 
llic nmbij,iut\ in tlic \>oril "conccnc ind tlic piron^moiig 
conception” conccu ibic nml mconceiMbtc It 
IS of c« ttUiil iniportnncc ifwcnoultl i\ok 1 sen cIlss 1o"0 
nncln to ilctcrniinc the incinmg in «lncli ue employ the 
phn c wlicn nc use mans power of conception ns n test of 
nccc ir\ truth or liia incnpieit} of conception ns i teat 
of error I di imgni lied three ten cs of tlic wonl (1) iimgc 
m the plnnlnsi ns when we picture Mont Ilhnc (2) ilio 
gcnerdirc<l notion ns inotintiin (T) nitiic cognition 
belief or judgment in rcgiitl to objects nnd I showed thnt 
It IS onlj when u e<l in ttic thinl stii^e tint it cm be ic^iii 
imlclj cinpln\cd ns i to t of tniili 1 sliowcd tint it wns not 
in this sen c (hit Viitipodes weresuppo cd hi our fiithcrs to 
be inconccinhle hut lieciii c thci seemed to bo contrnry 
to cxpci icncc — n prepo c i m which j,n\c wii before fir 
thcr c^pcnciKC I nm not nw ire tint nnj one c\cr olijcctcd 
to Vnfipidcs on the gnwmd of n mine cognition belief or 
judgment I chirked Mr Mill with tnl ing ndvmtigc of 
conr«c iinconsciou U of the nmbi^mti of the phnsc Any 
nppiicnt fiucce s which he iin\ hue )nd in c'cpHining nccos 
Eitj ofconccpiiuii bj n oeiitioii nn cs solclj fiom his how 
ing liow one nnij^c nwotber — bow for in tmcc 

dirkticss eiiggCsts pho t or n prcri >icc the d merer of f dling 
I wis rpiilc nwirc tint ^Ir Mill in nnsircrmg Ilimiilton Ind 
sliown (hit the phnsc hid scicrd nieaiun^s but tlicn E 
n erted tint lie linn elf was ltd n triij nnd wis Itidmg 
nstri) bis readers bj the iinbi^uitj As nn worl was 
pa iiig through the press I ob cned tint, in the sixth 
cditun of hi3 (I pp 303-300) latclj pubh bed be 

bad clnTpCd ^Ir bpcnccr ns dcriiing no little ndinntagc 
from (be nmbiguitj nnd nllcgca tint the popular uee of the 
word sometimes creeps m with its ns oemtions nnd prcicnt 
him fioin m lint iiumg n clear separation between the two 
I simpl) noticed this m n foot note nnd added that Mi jMiII 
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" continues to take advantage of the ambiguity, 'vvhich is 
greater than he yet sees ” Mr Mill thinks this " cuiious ’ 
(j) 88) The note was hastily written, and I admit my 
meaning was not so cleai as I have now endea\oied to make 
It 


Article VIII 3Ir Mill’s Logical Views (pp 286-371 ) 

The only subject lemaining to be discussed is his defence 
of his own logical views, and his ciiticism of mine He is 
pleased to say (p. 388), that "the chaptei of Di M’Cosh, 
headed the 'Logical Notion,’ contains much sound philoso- 
phy ” But he complains of "the peisistent impiession which 
the author keeps up, that I do disagiec with him.” Now, I 
belle^e that oui news do disagiee, and I was anxious to point 
out the mistakes in a woik which is of such lalue and influ- 
ence as Ml Mill’s Logic Mr Mill is a nominalist, and 
looks at the name, its denotation, and connotation, instead of 
the mental exercise, wdieieas, I am a conceptuahst (tliongh, 
ceitainly, not in the sense in wduch many aie), and ha\e'^ 
laboied to bung out the piocess of mind invoked in the 
notion, judgment, and leasoning. 

We diffei in legaid to the Geneial Notion, or Common 
Teim I hold, that e\eiy such notion oi teim has both exten- 
sion and compiehension, oi intension, that is, both objects 
and attiibutes, wheieas, he looks solely at the corapichen- 
sion, 01 the attiibutes I had said, that I tiiink it desiiable 
to ha\e a pliiase to denote tlic class of things compiised in 
the geneial notion, and that the best woid I can think of is 
Concept In opposition to this, he says the woid "class” 
IS sufficient But the woid class is lathci significant of an 
objective ariangcment, existing independent of my notice of 
it, say, of the class Rosacea;, winch had an existence in 
nature befoie natuiahsts had obsciicd it, oi gnen a name to 
it lie admits, that, m oidci to belief, "a piCMous mental 
conception of the facts is an indispensable condition,” and 
" that the real object of belief is the fact conceived ” Now, 
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Uje wonl Concrpt with inc not for ll>c cli Iiiit for 

tlio cin • ronccI\c<l nrnl »* tlic Ik; t I Crtn tinnk of Ho Ini n 

f,lunp (* of lilt truth nlicn he of cxtcn inn (p 121) 

"n n mine fur tlit n^^rt^lc of oliji'Cti po cj ing llic nltri 
liiilc« ihclmlcil in llie concept lie tell m (p ^72) "lint 
concept* nnnnt Ik* ihnti^hl ni hem^ nnucn'il hnt onU ni 
hciiig pnrt <if tlic tlimi^lit of nn inihmlinl '* Here ngnin 
cnnccuc < r "flunk *' u c«l jii tli«* iTn c of ningc ulirrci 

it ^hinhl Ik. cinpliNcil in the fcn e of juil„c V roncept ii 

n noium \ f nn unit finite ininihcr of ohjceti (cxfcn*i)n) pos 
fc in„ cofnin >n jini|icrtie (compirlirn mn) the notion bt mg 
nurh n t > inrhule nil olvjccti po^ e* the common proper 
lie li I lilt) cnijiliitfcnlK uniter *il 

c tlifTir rtl 0 in regnni l<» Vh trnct Notion* It u 
CNulent lint ih'* cxi fence of 'll* tnct ulcM — ih cmecplion 
of tlie ell qinlitic In tlieiii cite* nml not a* enitiKlinl m 
nn inilni»liinl — I* cfTt'ctti'ilIt prrriinh'il In tlie Imr of in cpi 
rillc fl orntion " I ncl non Ictl^e lint in the ^cn c of 
"iiiii„in^ " tre nnnot lute n cmiciption of nn nttnbiilc npnrt 
frt in A c Micr< tc hj( t Ihii m the een c of ** tlimk of tro 
0*111 nppri lieml a pirt m n pAti nn ntinlnitc n* nn ntlnbnlc 
ami tlui* I* ttlnl I ine*in In nb tnction I tliink it of grcit 
niojnenl to th lin^in h Wiwetn the nlnlTicl nnil j,cncml 
notion ninelt the Ivniiiiin lo^ii.nn* Ocriinn And Ilriti h 
— »lcjnrliii„ frun cert im ohlcr lo^icun* — ctcrjuhcrc con 
found UAtiimlits" i* on nh^net term denoting nn Attri- 
bute, ntid IS tlifftrcnl from "mm uliicli ii n pcnenl notion 
connecting object* Ilv driwiug tins di*tmciion nnd CTrr)- 
in„ It out C'ln cqucnimll} t\o throu light on lo^tctl jud^, 
incnt nnd pctllc euinc of the quo tions di Cti* cd in the present 
dtj There nre 1 hold jiid^rrcnts in wliicli uc coinpnro 
mere nh tract* nnd in uliicb there is no gcncnl notion in 
tolvcd Such judgments nro nlnii^s contcrtiblc or £ubstitii 
live (cnllwl cquijiollcnt bj ccrtnin older logicnms) — that is 
uci; in turn the subject into the predicate nnd the prcdicnto 
into the subject uitlioiit nn^ chnngC uliich uo cannot do 
vn comparing universal notions Because 'men an^ mortals, 

80 
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we cannot say, therefore, "moitals me men , *’ but if "honesty 
IS tlie best poliej ne can say, "the best policy is lioncsty,” 
because both teims are abstiact 

I lia\c lepicsented l^unibeis as Abstiact jSTotions, and the 
ludgments ln^olMng them as being con\eitible in conse- 
quence Thus 3X3 being 9, we can say, 9 is 3 X 3 But 
jMi r\Iill sa}s that the teims -me geneial. "The objects em- 
biaced in 9 aie nine apples, nine maibles, nine horns, nine 
miles, and all the othei aggiegations of which 9 can be picdi- 
catcd Eiciy numcial is the name of a class, and a most 
compichcnsive class, consisting of things of all imaginable 
qualities ’ Now, it was a disadvantage under which I la- 
beled in ciiticising INIi IMill’s "Foinial Logic," that liras 
not able to expound my own news iiith sufficient fulness 
But I have all along explained to my college classes that the 
same phiase may stand foi an abstiact and a geneial notion. 
I hold, that numeials, 1, 2, 3, me piimanly abstiact qualities 
of things, a quality of that one thing, of these two things, 
01 tlnce things It is because they me so that the piopo- 
sitions compaiing them me coincitible But, then, ivc leiy 
often tuin abstiact names into geneial ones (as we also do 
gcnci il ones into abstiact ones), and \vc do speak of 1, 2, 3 
as '•tanding foi a class We so employ them when we say, 
"3X3 make 9," wdiich we can only con^elt by sajmg, 
"‘>01110 things making 9 aie 3 X 3,” foi G 1 3 also make 9. 
Tiicio i« sin el V a piofound distinction heic, with fai-ieachmg 
consequences , but this is not the place foi the fuithei de\el- 
ojnnent of it 

As not seeing that Extension, as well as Compiehension, 
1 -^ iinohed in all oui geneial notions, and so m all oiii jiuL- 
inent^ in\ oiling geneial notions, Mi. l\Iill has not been able 
to iriie i deal account of the Bioposition IIcsa}s(p 420), 
ill men,’ and the ' class men,” me "expies&ions which 
jionit to nothing but attiibiitcs, they cannot be inteipietcd 
except in coinpielicn'-ion ” Now, I liaie admitted that in the 
greatoi numbci of propositions the uppermost thought and 
‘■ctisc mo m compiehension, and I am icpiescntcd .is "Inuing 
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jmtnlh jnst conceptions on tlic Biilycct IJnt I lioM tint, 
in nil ju(lj,incnts of the kmil lie n npcnhing of tlicrc is llioiight 
m exten ion» niul lint the} cm be inlcrprctctl m cxlcn^ton, 
nnd In\c n incmiti" in c'ctcii ion lien I s'!} , 'Gorilhs 
nrc not men,'’ I mein nrc not includcil in the eh s men 
nml m minj other propo tttons the uppermost tliou„lit is in 
cTtcn ion Of oonr«o, ns the one implies the other the prop- 
o ition Ins nl 0 n mcining in comprehension 

i his IS the proper phcc for correcting n tnis'ipprchcn ion 
of Mr Aliil ns to iiint con titiitcs (he principle of ulcntil} 
ohich hethinhs shouhl beexpre c(1t!uis(p ICG) Int 
cicr 13 true in one form of ^^lmts is tnic m e\CT) other form 
of nonls uhich coniC) the snine mcming lie npphes this 
to Mint "Ivmt terms Couclu ions of the Unilcr^tnnihng nnj 
Dr M Co h Implied or imn po cd Jmlgmcnts They 
7rc not conclusions nor fre )i nets of jmlgmcnt but tlio 
origin'll expres cd in other words Ihit this is not nn ndc 
quite iccount Thclnu of idcntit) requires tint the icl ition 
of (he things compircd should bo con idcrcd tin, sime not 
merely umitr dilTtrcnl expre ions but m dincrcnt circum- 
fitnnccs positions nnd forms It being gnen us tint nil 
men lm\o n conscience we nrc sure it cinnot he true lint 
"no mm Ins n conscience or (bit foiuc men hue not n 
conscience The c me not the fnmc propo ilions c\prc cd 
in other words the) would be felt to be true nnd implied, 
tliougli not expres cd in wonls nl nil 

There IS one other logicil point in which ^Ir '\Iill ind I 
dilTer thcorcticillj I hold tint m rcisoning there la nlwnjs 
thought in Lxtciiaion i!w'i)s n gcncnl principle iinolicd 
con tituting the mijor prcmi es when the argument la fully 
unfolded In his own Formiili there is a imjor prcmiac 
Attribute A IS ft imrl of nttnbutc B which meins when 
propcrl) interpreted Intcvcr object possesses attribute A 
Ins al o nttnbutc B clcirJ) n proposition inioliing Evtcn 
eion my, nctuilly thought of in E\tcn ion It is only 
when we hue such i gcncnlizcd mixim tint the pirticuhr 
ease constituting the minor premise wirrints the conclusion 
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” The gorilla cannot speak ; ” this cannot give us the conclu- 
sion, '^the gorilla is not a man,” unless we proceed on the 
general principle that " all beings placed in the class man are 
possessed of speech ” So far as our \iews bear on the piac- 
tic.il eiolution of logical foimulae, I believe Mr Mill and I 
aie at one We both think that the old logical foimulai, 
which aie in Extension, may be allowed to keep the place 
which they have had foi ages , and we both think that Sii W. 
Hamilton has done good seivice to logic by showing us how, 
when any good puipose is to be served by it, we may tuin 
reasomns: in Extension into the form of xeasoning in Com- ^ 
prehension I cannot agiee with him, however, when he 
gives as a reason foi allowing the leasoning in Extension to 
remain, that " concrete language, requiiing for its formation a 
lowei degiee of abstraction, was e.irlicst formed, took posses- 
sion of the field, and is still the most familiar” (p. 484) I 
am not suie that thought in Extension is more conciete than 
thought in Coinpichension. I hold that leasomng is sponta- 
neously in Extension, and that it is thus that the foi ms 
assumed this shape, took possession of the field, and are still 
most familial When we aigue that "the Red Indians aie 
responsible because they are human beings,” u e put the major 
in the foim, "human beings aie lesponsible,” not because 
- "lesponsible” is more conciete’ than "possessing lesponsi- 
bility,” but because we must have a geneial law, and put " all 
human beings in the class of beings possessing icsponsibihty ” 
The pieniises as piopositions may be thought of piiniaiily iri 
Compiehension, the Extension, howcier, being always in- 
'vohed. but in icasoning, the Extension involved must be 
actually thought of in oidei to give us the major pioposition. 
The foimula in Extension, in the oidinaiy syllogistic analysis, 

IS thus the cxpiession, not of aitificial, but of spontaneous 


reasonmg 
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Anictr I\ 1/r VJii Omitsiont 

I In^ c now faccil Mill nt nit the points in « Inch lio lin/ 
fccn fit to meet me Rut I cannot close the «von with 

out rcftiTm" to tlie points nt aaIhcIi lie lias not deigned to 
meet flic I Ind said n good deal about bi^ mode of pro- 
cetlurc nnd cnhci ed Ins Pii3cliologicil Method ** ehoiring 
linn It should be ndoptetl onU nith important explanations 
niul modidcntions in particular tint uc arc nt liberty to 
procicil on this method only on the condition tint nc c.arc 
ruU\ liioV nl nil tint is in the idea and lint we explain it till 
b\ the theora Again I had shown that Mr Mill while 
seeming to explain nil our idc is b\ ren ation nnd nssocntion 
bad been obliged to call iii ns many n umc<I metnphy ical 
principles ns Reid nnd Ilamtiton I bad collcctctl Ins ndinis 
stons into beads I Ind eliown that ihcv arc utterly mconsis 
tent with Ins nppartntU a sociation theory and that if 
logically folloiYctl out they must carry Imn much fnrthcr 
than he IS di po^cd to go On none of these points docs ho 
ofTtr n wonl of explanation I had cnlicncd liis doctrine of 
can alion showing that what he explains b\ experience is not 
our coni iction ns to cause nnd cITcci hut in the unifonnity of 
nntnro I hid renewed with considerable care his icry 
d(.rccliic neenunt of mathematical axioms nnd dtriiutions, 
nnd of demon Iriiion I had examined lus gene is of our 
idea of moral good nnd Ins whole utilitarian theory I had 
united him to say whether he thinks n conchisno argument 
for the existence of God could be constructed on Ins prin 
rt[)Ics It IS curious that, while he his seen fit to meet me 

1 am rI ! he I * lie 1 all t n (p. 8 )t mvcomplatt Tlh v •ni ness of 
th 1 t n ll between k wW-ca d f Ih Hcackno let'^ th t tho 1 t ncti n 
dnwn by me "t e r iJ If e ca e to »J b 1 1 o applied It and sajs that 
r ty d n It n f bet r m t in lud tl c « ca Bi t tl I e sees a d IT ultj a 
rrj{ ;; It tt ro !« U e t ra n f tho t. 1 am a tisll 1 If U holds pood 
bit re oninwilct II mplosed It tl at I In re rdtopnnit oco tio la 
irl i h ll a Ijcct aro p c t and pnn It e b I of in wl id we arc co me d of 
tbcl xl te c tl I tl y an ot pr nt But ren In otie re it calls 

aitenti n 1 tl o r m t nco ll t In ou 1013 ade I (Ic k I J e tl ro is bel of 
b>y Iret] — Iwajs h ever w tb ofberm nl I cxcrci cs a chnajud^nent 
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on odici poIn<R, some of them in no nay essential to my argu- 
ment, he Ins not noliccd these nll-impoifnnt ciiticisms. I 
am j)eili!ips not justified in arguing that my positions must 
tlicichno lie unassailable; but it nill, at least, be alloncd 
that, since no attack has been made upon them by mj acute 
opponent, I am not icquiicd, for the present, to ofler any 
furthei defence. 




